Yerlag  Ton  3Iax  Xieineyer,  Halle  a.  d.  Saale. 

Fiir  die  ,,Neudrucke  friihneuenglischer   Grammatiken"   be- 
finden  sich  folgende  Hefte  in  Vorbereitung: 

Sir   Thomas    Smith,    De    recta    et    emendata   lingvae    anglicae 

scriptione  dialogus,  1568.    Herausgeber  Prof.  Dr.  "W.  Horn; 
Charles  Butler,  The  English  Grammar,   1633  imd   1634.  (Text 

ausgedruckt.)    Herausgeber  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Eichler; 
Ben  Jonson,  The  English  Grammar,    1640.     Herausgeber  Prof. 

Dr.  W.  Bang; 
Richard  Hodges,    The    English    Primrose,   1644.     Herausgeber 

Prof  Dr.  W.  Hom; 
Joannis  Wallisii  Grammatica  Lingvae  Anglicanae,  1653.  Heraus- 

geber  Herr  Johu  Jones; 
Owen  Price,  The  Vocal  Organ,  1665,  undEnglish  Orthographie, 

1668  —  1670.     Herausgeber  Privatdozent  Dr.  R.  Brotanek; 
John  Wilkins,  An  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character,  And  a  Philo- 

sophical  Language,  1668.  HerausgeberHerr  H.  Mutschmann. 
Materialien  zur  friihneuenglischen  Lautgeschichte  aus  denHand- 

schrif ten  des  British  Museimi.  Herausgeber  Herr  H.  Mutsch- 

mann. 


An  Stelle  des  in  den  einfiihrenden  Bemerkuugen  vor  Heft  I 
angekiindigten  Verzeichnisses  der  zur  Veroffentlichung  geeigneten 
Schriften  und  Zeugnisse  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  fne.  Lautgeschichte 
hat  der  Herausgeber  fiir  ein  Erganzungsheft  der  vorliegenden 
Serie  die  Bearbeitung  einer  moglichst  vollstandigen  „QuelIen- 
kvmde  der  fne.  Lautlehre"  unternommen,  und  es  obliegt  ihra  die 
Pflicht,  mit  ehrerbietigem  Dank  hervorzuheben,  daB  der  Grund- 
stock  zur  VereinigTing  des  einschlagigen  Materials  auf  einer  von 
dem  k.  k.  Ministeriimi  f iir  Kuitus  und  Unterricht  subventionierten 
Reise  durch  Deutschland,  England  und  Frankreich  zusammen- 
gebracht  wurde.  Zahlreiche  wertvoUe  Xachtrage  zu  diesen  Biicher- 
listen  hat  Herr  Prof.  Dr.  W.  Hom  aus  seiuen  reichen  Sammlungen 
beigesteuert,  "wofiirihm  der  Unterzeichnete  stets  verbunden  bleibt. 
Der  erste  Teil  des  geplanten  Werkes  wird  die  Quellen 
bis  zum  Jahre  1700  umfassen  und  voraiissichtlich  noch  in  diesem 
Jahre  erscheinen. 

R.  B. 


/// 
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Vorwort. 

Die  Einriclitung  des  vorlieg'enden  Neudruckes  ist 
die  gieiche  wie  in  den  Heften  1  und  2  der  Sammlung. 
Abermals  konnte  die  Yorlage  Seite  fiir  Seite  in  diplo- 
matischem  Abdruck  wiedergegeben  werden,  wiihrend 
die  Druckfehler  des  Originals  auf  S.  114  zusammen- 
gestellt  erscheinen.  Leider  sind  auch  einige  Yersehen 
des  Neudruckes  zu  verzeichnen,  da  die  erste  und 
zweite  Lesung  der  Korrektur  ans  Zeitmangel  einiger- 
mafien  iiberhastet  werden  muBte  und  sich  volle 
Korrektheit  erst  bei  einer  dritten  Yergleichung  er- 
zielen  lieB. 

Das  Worterverzeichnis  ist  nach  denselben  Grund- 
satzen  angelegt  wie  jeues  zu  Heft  1. 

Briinn,  im  Februar  1908.  M.  R. 


Die  Darstelhmg  des  Lautbestandes  der  Orthoepia 
Anglicana  ist  umfangreicher  ausgefallen  als  es  ur- 
spriinglich  ini  Wunsche  des  Yerfassers  lag.  Kiirzungen 
waren  ja  leicht  durch  Zusammenstreichen  der  Beispiele 
und  Beschriinkung  auf  die  Hervorhebung  neuer  oder 
wenig  bekaunter  Tatsachen  aus  der  Lautgeschichte 
durchzufiihren  gewesen,  aber  es  scheint  doch  geboten, 


*  VI  Vorwort. 

in  dieser  Hinsicht  nicht  allzu  angstlich  mit  dem  Kaum 
zu  sparen,  um  die  Ausnlitzung  der  Neudrucke  fiir 
das  kiinftige  Aussprache-Worterbuch  des  Priihneu- 
englischen  zu  erleichtern,  welches  im  Geleitwort  des 
ersten  Heftchens  dieser  Serie  und  jiiugst  wieder 
Yon  maBgebender  Seite  (Prof.  Schroer,  Literaturzeitung 
1907,  IS^r.  47)  als  die  nachste  Aufgabe  der  fne.  Laut- 
forschung  hingestellt  wurde.  Die  ErschlieiSung  der 
Quellen  will  ja  nur  eine  Vorarbeit  fiir  dieses  wichtige, 
derzeit  noch  ganz  undurchfiihrbare  Unternehmen  sein 
und  yiele,  namentlich  chronologische  Aufstellungen 
in  den  Vorreden  der  einzeluen  Ausgaben  werden  natiir- 
lich  als  hinfallig  sich  erweisen,  wenn  erst  einmal  das 
Material  in  annahernder  VoIIstandigkeit  vorliegt.  Aber 
der  Herausgeber  ist  iiberzeugt,  sich  den  Dank  des 
kommenden  Bearbeiters  jenes  Aussprache-Worter- 
buches  zu  erwerben.  Avenn  er  nach  wie  vor  in  den 
Einleitungen  die  lautlichen  Tatsachen  ausfiihrlich  zu- 
sammenstellt  und  seine  Mitarbeiter  bittet,  ein  gleiches 
zu  tun,  selbst  auf  die  Gefahr  hin,  hie  und  da  All- 
bekanntes  zu  wiederholen. 

Das  angewandte  System  der  phonetisclien  Trans- 
skription  wird  ohne  weiteres  verstiindlich  sein,  und 
es  eriibrigt  nur  hervorzuheben,  daB  die  Umschriften 
Giirs  und  Daines'  in  eckigen  Klammern  stehen,  die 
des  Bearbeiters  in  rundeu. 

Wenn  unter  der  beniitzten  und  von  Fall  zu  Fall 
angegebenen  Literatur  gerade  Prof.  Horns  treffliche 
ne.  Grammatik  fehlt,  so  ist  dies  nur  auf  das  unliebsame 
Zusammentreffen  zuriickzufiihren,  daB  die  folgende 
Einleitung  beim  Erscheinen  des  genannten  Werkes 
schon   zum  groBten  Teil  ausgedruckt  war. 


Yorwort.  *  YII 

Der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  "Wissen- 
schaften  in  Wien,  durch  deren  Subvention  die  Fort- 
fiihrung  der  Xeudrucke  nun  gesichert  erscheint,  habe 
ich  auch  an  dieser  Stelle  meinen  ehrerbietigen  Dank 
auszudriicken.  Fiir  freundliche  Unterstiitzung  bei  der 
Korrektur  bin  ich  Frl.  Dr.  Margarete  Kosler  uud 
meinem  lieben  KoUegen,  Herrn  Prof.  Dr.  Albert 
Eichler,  sehr  verbunden. 

Wien,  am  21.  Februar  1908.  R.  B. 
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Einleitung. 

Uas  wenige,  was  wir  liber  den  Yerfasser  des  hier 
im  Neudruck  vorliegenden  Biichleins  wissen,  ist  aus- 
schlieBlich  seinem  Werke  selbst  entnommen,  denn  es 
haben  sich  trotz  fleiBiger  Umschau  keine  anderen  Spuren 
von  dem  Erdenwallen  des  Grrammatikers  finden  lassen. 

Nach  dem  Titelblatt  seiner  Orthoepia  war  Simon 
Daines  Schulmeister  zu  Hintlesham  ira  sudlichen  Suilolk, 
einem  Dorfe,  das  fiinf  englische  Meilen  westlich  von  der 
Stadt  Ipswich  liegt  und  heute  etwa  600  Einwohner  zahlen 
mag.  Das  einzige  ansehnliche  Bauwerk  des  Ortes,  Hint- 
lesham  Hall,  stammt  aus  der  Zeit  der  Konigin  Elisabeth 
und  war  fruher  der  Herrensitz  der  Timperleys;  ein  paar 
Zeilen  aus  der  Feder  eines  Mitgliedes  dieser  Familie  er- 
scheinen  in  der  Reihe  der  unserem  Autor  gewidmeten 
Empfehlungs-  und  Begliickwiinschungsgedichte  (Sig.  B  2). 
Wenn  wir  noch  erwahnen,  da6  Daines  nach  einer  An- 
spielung  auf  den  Dialekt  von  Somersetshire  (80, 9)  sich 
zeitweilig  in  dieser  Grafschaft  aufgehalten  haben  diirfte, 
sind  die  iiberaus  sparlichen  Nachrichten  iiber  sein  Leben 
schon  erschopft. 

Von  gelehrter  Bildung  gibt  sein  einziges  erhaltenes 
Werk  auf  Schritt  und  Tritt  Zeugnis;  daB  er  auch  litera- 
rische  Interessen  hatte,  beweist  eine  gelegentliche  Erwah- 
nung  Spensers  (44,  18)  und  vielleicht  darf  man   aus   der 

Oaines,  Orthoepia  Anglicana.  a 


II  Einleitung. 

Anfuhrung  des  Namens  Trincalo  (55,  9)  auf  seine  Be- 
kanntschaft  mit  Shakespeares  Tempest  schlieBen,  denn  es 
ist  schwer  einzusehen,  woher  sonst  Daines  diesen  seltenen 
Namen  haben  sollte.  Um  das  geographische  Wissen  des 
Schulmeisters  von  Hintlesham  stand  es  aber  ziemlich 
schlecht,  denn  nach  seiner  Ansicht  ist  Prag  eine  Stadt  in 
Polen  (46,  7). 

Ungleich  seinem  beriihmteren  Standesgenossen  Alexan- 
der  Gill  hatte  Daines  nicht  die  Absicht,  alJe  Zweige  der 
englischen  Grammatik  zu  behandeln,  welche  er  in  dem 
Vorworte  „To  the  Reader  in  generall"  wie  der  Verfasser 
der  Logonomia  Anglica  in  vier  Facher  einteilt:  „1.  Ortho- 
epie  and  Orthographie  (entsprechend  der  „Grammatica 
sive  Literatoria"  des  Gill),  2.  Etymology,  3.  Syntax, 
4.  Prosody."  Eine  Darstellung  der  beiden  letztgenannten 
Abschnitte  hatte  Daines  von  vornherein  nicht  geplant;  die 
Orthoepie  und  Etymologie  —  unter  dem  letzteren  Kunst- 
ausdruck  haben  wir  nach  dem  Sprachgebrauch  jener  Zeit 
Wortbildung  und  Formenlehre  zu  verstehen  —  lagen  nach 
dem  Zeugnis  der  Vorrede  und  des  Titelblattes  im  Jahre 
1G40  fertig  vor,  und  beide  wurden  in  den  Widmungs- 
gedichten  von  R.  Wolverton  und  T.  B.  gepriesen  (vgl.  auch 
80,  16ff.;  79,  22).  Aber  nur  der  erste  Teil  wurde  damals 
veroffentlicht ,  der  zweite  sollte  bald  folgen,  ist  aber  nie- 
mals  erschienen. 

Wie  die  Orthoepia  Angiicana  uns  vorliegt,  gibt  sie 
sich  als  Anleitung  zur  richtigen  Aussprache  und  Schrei- 
bung  der  englischen  Sprache.  Die  tiefe  Kluft  zwischen 
dem  Lautwert  und  dessen  DarsteUung  war  unserem  Gram- 
raatiker  sehr  wohl  zum  BewuBtsein  gekommen  und  er 
eifert  an  verschiedenen  Stellen  gegen  das  Zusammenwerfen 
von    Buchstaben    und    Lauten    (41,  9 — 27),    gegen    liber- 


Einleitung.  III 

fliissige  Zeichen,  namentlich  gegen  Doppelschreibungen, 
die  er  als  Geschwiire  am  Korper  der  Sprache  bezeichnet 
(22,  9 — 13),  an  anderem  Orte  freilich  als  Merkmale  der 
nachdriicklichen  Aiissprache  enipfiehlt  (30.1  —  2);  vgl. 
noch  29,  21  —  23.  Sein  AVunsch  ware  es,  da6  man  die 
alte  Regel  Quintilians  auf  das  Englische  anwende,  die  da 
lautet:  „schreib  wie  du  sprichst,  sprich  wie  da  schreibst", 
aber  noch  halt  er  die  Zeit  fiir  solche  Neuerimgen  nicht 
fiir  reif  (80,  16  ff.)  und  will  jedenfalls  nicht  als  erster 
solche  Eingriffe  in  die  hergebrachte  orthographische  System- 
losigkeit  wagen. 

Auf  der  Basis  des  Bestehenden  bringt  er  dann  ganz 
verniinftige  und  recht  vollstandige  Regeln  iiber  die  Schrei- 
buug  mit  groBen  Anfangsbuchstaben ,  iiber  Abkiirzungen, 
iiber  die  Verwendung  des  End-e  als  orthographisches 
Zeichen  (75,  5—78,  13),  iiber  Silbentrennung  (63,  27  ff.) 
u.  dgl.  m. 

In  einem  ahnlichen  Widerspruch  zwischen  seiner 
besseren  Einsicht  und  der  Achtung  vor  dem  Alther- 
gebrachten  befindet  sich  der  Grammatiker,  was  sein  Ver- 
haltnis  zu  den  klassischen  Sprachen  und  deren  EinfluB 
auf  die  englische  betrifft.  Einerseits  aui^ert  er  sehr 
fortschrittliche  Ansichten  iiber  die  Selbstandigkeit  der 
Sprachen,  er  betont,  daB  jedem  Idiom  gewisse  Laute 
eigentiimlich  seien  und  verwahrt  sich  gegen  alle  Versuche, 
dem  Lautsystem  des  Lateinischen  einen  EinfhiB  auf  das 
Englische  einzuraumen  (6,  20  ff.).  Auch  in  seiner  ganz 
verniinftigen  und  fast  modern  anrautenden  Definition  der 
Silbe  tritt  er  in  bewuBte  Opposition  gegen  die  lateinischen 
Grammatiker  (62,  13 — 20).  Aber  diesen  wenigen  Ansatzen 
zur  Emanzipation  von  den  Fesseln  der  romischen  Gram- 
matiker   steht   eine   ganze   Reihe   von   AuBerungen   gegen- 


IV  Einleitung. 

iiber,  in  welchen  sich  Daines  geradezu  mit  Stolz  als 
Schuler  der  Lateiner  bekennt:  „it  is  our  glory  to  come 
as  nigh  the  Latin  as  we  can"  (48,  29;  ganz  ahnlich 
54,  35  und  vgl.  49,  28  ff.,  83,  2  ff.,  96,  7  ff.). 

Von  diesem  Festhalten  an  der  Yorzugsstellung  der 
klassischen  Sprachen  sind  dann  auch  die  Ansichten  des 
Grammatikers  tiber  die  Yerwandtschaft  der  Sprachen 
nntereinander  beeinfluBt:  er  mochte  am  liebsten  alle  eng- 
lischen  Laute  aus  den  lateinischen  oder  griechischen  her- 
leiten,  er  steht  nicht  an,  zu  erklaren,  da6  die  interdentale 
Spirans  von  den  Angelsachsen  der  griechischen  Sprache 
entlehnt  wurde  (53,  30),  und  so  kehrt  noch  ofter  die 
Behauptung  wieder,  ein  englischer  Laut  sei  der  Sprache 
Eoms  oder  Athens  entnommen  (7,  4;   11,  28;   6,  2  f.). 

Getreu  diesen  Grundsatzen  hat  sich  Daines  haupt- 
sachlich  an  lateinischen  Grammatikern  gebildet  (vgl.  17,  37), 
und  seine  Autoritaten  sind  klassische  Sprachmeister  wie 
Quintilian  (80, 17),  mittelalterliche  Grammatiker  und  Lexiko- 
graphen  wie  Priscianus  (17,  16;  19,  26)  und  Johannes 
de  Janua  (recte  de  Balbis;  8,  18),  dann  aber  auch  Huma- 
nisten  und  Eenaissancegelehrte ,  z.  B.  Ambrosius  Calepinus 
(2,  12;  4,  8;  8,  17;  16.  22),  Macropedius  (Georg  Langh- 
veldt,  83,  7),  der  portugiesische  Jesuit  Emanuel  Alvarez 
(Alvarus  17,37),  der  altere  Scaliger  (2,  2,  25;  17,23,36; 
19,  24).  Von  den  Latinisten  Englands  wird  John  Danes 
(Deanes)  ofter  zitiert,  dessen  „Paralipomena  Orthographiae. 
Etymologiae,  Prosodiae"  zwei  Jahre  vor  dem  Biichlein 
des  Daines  zu  London  erschienen  waren  (2,  5;  17.  19: 
19,  32). 

Nur  selten  kommt  neben  diesen  Lehrern  der  klassi- 
schen  Sprachen  ein  Gesetzgeber  der  Landessprache  zu 
Worte,    wie    Alexander   Gill,    dessen   Logonomia   Anglica 


Einleitung.  V 

nicht  oline  EinfluB  auf  Daines  blieb  (vgl.  unten  §§  47  f., 
52,  92  usw.),  oder  ein  engerer  Landsmann  unseres  Gram- 
matikers,  Edward  Coote  (20,  2,  24,  23);  bei  des  letzteren 
seit  1596  oft  aufgelegtem  „Englisclie  Scholemaister"  machte 
der  Verfasser  der  Orthoepia  eine  nicht  unbetrachtliche 
Anleihe,  denn  die  Homonyma  SS.  78,  27 — 79,  10  sind 
ijast  durchwegs  aus  dem  Biichlein  Cootes  geschopft  (iiber 
dieses  vgl.  Horn,  Anglia  XXVIII  480). 

Die  stete  Rucksicht  auf  das  Lateinische,  der  Ver- 
gleich  der  heimischen  Laute  mit  jenen  der  Sprache  Latiums 
macht  es  recht  schwer,  hinter  den  wahren  Lautwert 
namentlich  der  Vokale  zu  kommen;  denn  einerseits  gilt 
es  herauszufinden ,  wie  Daines  seine  romischen  Grammatiker 
verstand,  anderseits  sind  wir  tiber  die  Aussprache  des 
Lateinischen  in  den  englischen  Schulen  um  die  Mitte  des 
17.  Jahrhunderts  recht  mangelhaft  unterrichtet ,  und  daher 
ist  es  denn  doppelt  zu  bedauern,  daB  es  mir  nicht  gelaug, 
eines  einschlagigen  Werkes  aus  der  Feder  R.  Wolvertons, 
eines  Freundes  unseres  Grammatikei^s ,  habhaft  zu  werden, 
der  auch  zu  den  Geleitversen  der  Orthoepia  beisteuerte 
(Sign.  B  3).  Das  ProtokoU  der  Buchdruckerzunft  Londons 
verzeichnet  namUch  unter  dem  23.  Juni  1640  „The  Latyn 
Euphonie  or  an  Easy  Introduction  into  the  true  and  genuine 
pronunciacion  of  the  Latyn  tongue"  von  Roger  Wolverston 
(sic!  Stationers'  Registers,  ed.  Arber,  IV  514).  GewiB 
hat  Daines  mit  diesem  seinem  Freunde  manche  Fragen 
philologischer  Natur  besprochen  und  die  „Euphonie"  ware 
fiir  die  Auslegung  vieler  Lautbeschreibungen  in  der 
„Orthoepia"  von  groBtem  Nutzen;  aber  das  Buch  scheint 
niemals  erschienen  zu  sein  und  ich  habe  es  in  den  Kata- 
logen  der  bedeutendsten  englischen  Sammlungen  vergebens 
gesucht. 


VI  Einleitung 

Auch  abgesehen  von  der  leidigen  Abhangigkeit,  in 
welcher  sich  Daines  wie  so  viele  andere  Gelehrte  seiner 
Zeit  dei  lateinischen  Sprache  gegeniiber  befindet,  bereitet 
er  der  Auslegung  seiner  Lautbeschreibungen  durch  allzu 
summarische  und  nichtssagende  Ausdrucksweise  mitunter 
groBe  Schwierigkeiten.  Es  ist  kaum  festzustellen,  was 
er  mit  seinen  „flat,  dull,  brisk  sounds"  meint,  oder  in 
welchem  Sinne  er  an  gewissen  Stellen  (s.  u.  §§  711,  119 
usw.)  den  Begriff  Aspiration*)  verwendet.  Trotzdem  er,  wie 
oben  hervorgehoben ,  sich  tiber  den  Unterschied  zwischen 
Lettern  und  Lauteu  wohl  unterrichtet  zeigt,  hangt  er  viel- 
fach  doch  sehr  am  Buchstaben,  was  beispielsweise  ia 
seiner  ganz  auBerlichen  Auffassung  der  Diphthonge  sich 
bekundet:  Daines  erblickt  Zwielaute  auch  in  Wortern  wie 
speake,  giierdon,  quire  (9,  20  f.)  und  bringt  auf  diese 
Weise  fiir  die  englische  Sprache  18  Diphthonge  auf,  obwohl 
er  in  den  Erlauterungen  zu  seiner  Tabelle  (9,  23 — 14,  23) 
fiir  die  meisten  derselben  monophthongische  Aussprache 
zugeben  muB.  Nicht  besser  steht  es  mit  den  von  ihm 
angesetzten  Triphthongen  (14.25  — 16,15),  aber  wir 
diirfen  nicht  vergessen,  daB  ein  Gill  oder  Jonson  den 
Unterschied  zwischen  Di-  und  Trigraphen  einerseits,  Di- 
und  Triphthougen  anderseits  ebensowenig  erfaBte  wie 
unser  Schulmeister. 

Schwierig,  aber  auch  lohnend  ist  ferner  die  Erfor- 
schung  der  von  Daines  vertretenen  Lautungen  wegen  der 
deutlich  zu  bemerkeuden  dialektischen  Einschlage.  Zwar 
sollte  man,  nach  den  vom  Verfasser  (79,  34 — 80,  11)  aus- 
gesprochenen   Warnungen   vor  mundartlichen  Formen,  bei 


*)  Auch  Hart  gebraucht  das  Wort  aspired  in  sehr  vagem 
Sinne;  vgl.  Jespersen,  John  Harfs  Pronunciation  of  EngUsh. 
Heid«).berg  1907,  S.  11.    (Anglistische  Forschungen  XXII). 
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ihm  eine  ganzlicli  dialektfreie  Lautgebung  erwarten;  daB 
aber  Daines  von  dieser  weit  entfernt,  wird  bei  der  Be- 
handlung  der  einzelnen  Laute  mehr  als  einmal  sich  zeigen, 
und  wenn  gewisse  in  der  Orthoepia  zu  beobachtende 
Eigentiimlichkeiten  heute  nicht  mehr  als  dialektisch  emp- 
funden  werden,  so  ergibt  sich  hierfur  die  einfache  Er- 
klarung,  daB  eben  die  ne.  Schriftsprache  gerade  um  die 
Mitte  des  XVII.  Jahrhunderts ,  in  der  Zeit  des  Empor- 
kommens  der  unteren  Volksschichten  und  des  Durch- 
einanderriittelns  der  englischen  Stamme  eine  ganze  Reihe 
von  Lautungen  aus  den  Dialekten  aufnahm.  (Vgl.  Luick, 
Unters.  §  600  tf.) 

Da  trifft  es  sich  denn  gut,  daB  Daines  gerade  eine 
der  fur  die  Entwicklung  der  Schriftsprache  so  wichtigen 
ostlichen  Mundarten  vertritt.  Die  Statte  seiner  Wirksam- 
keit,  das  Dorfchen  Hintlesliam,  liegt,  wie  erwahnt,  im 
siidlichen  Suffolk,  nicht  gar  weit  von  der  Grafschaft  Essex 
und  etwa  an  der  Grenzlinie  zwischen  der  ostlichen  und 
westlichen  Untergruppe,  in  welche  die  Mundart  von  Suffolk 
nach  Ellis  zerfallt.  Da  natiirlich  aus  der  Ansassigkeit 
des  Schulmeisters  in  Hintlesham  fiir  seine  Sprache  eigent- 
lich  noch  nichts  folgt,  erwies  sich  eine  Untersuchung 
seines  Wortschatzes  als  notwendig,  die  auf  ein  reicliliches, 
in  den  Beispielen  aufgestapeltes  Material  gegriindet  werden 
konnte  \md  durch  Vergleich  der  nicht  schriftsprachlichen 
Ausdrucke  mit  den  im  modernen  Dialekt  von  Suffolk  be- 
legten  den  sicheren  Nachweis  erbringen  wird,  daB  Daines 
aus  dieser  Grafschaft  gebiirtig  war  oder  wenigstens  lange 
Jahre  dort  gelebt  haben  muB.  Besonders  nahe  Beziehungen 
ergeben  sicli  zu  der  Volkssprache  des  ostlichen  Suffolk, 
wo  wir  vieUeicht  die  engere  Heimat  unseres  Grammatikers 
suchen  diirfen. 
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I.  Nur  aus  dem  Dialekt  von  Suffolk  sind  folgende 
Worter  zu  erklaren,  von  denen  glusk  ausschlieBlich  dem 
ostlichen  Teil  dieser  Grafschaft  eigen  scheint: 

brame  36,17  'the  whimbrel,  numenius  phaeopus'; 
glusk  42, 10  'a  gust  of  wind',  vgl.  glusky  'windy'; 
rell  47,  3  wohl  das  heutige  relly  '  a  large  coarse  sieve ' ; 
teic  52,2  'aducking  chair';  (oder  teiv,  vb.,  in  verschied.  Dialekten^ 
auch  im  Ostanglischen  'to  shake'?). 

II.  Andere  Worter  sind  tiber  das  ganze  Gebiet  von 
Ostangeln  verbreitet;  wenn  sie  iiberdies  speziell  fiir  Suffolk 
belegt  erscheinen,  zeigt  diese  Liste  es  durch  ein  Sternchen 
an,  wahrend  die  im  ostlichen  Suffolk  heimischen  an  zwei 
Sternchen  kenntlich  sind: 

*erome  37,28  'a  long  stick  with  a  hook'; 

*culp  26,31  'a  heavy  blow'; 

*dop  38, 13   'a  curtsy'   (doch  vgl.  Jonson,  Cynth.  Rev.  V  2  und 

NED  s.  V.); 
**yim  (=jim)  40,27  'a  vehicle  for  moving  timber',  oder  **jimf 

adj.,  'neat,  spruce'; 
hesset  42,29  vgl.  hess  'a  quantity  of  yarn'; 
**iu»i  (=jum)  43,13  'an  injury,  an  accident'; 
**lire  (=lure?)  44, 13  'to  utter  a  cry'; 
mell  80,7  'a  mill'; 
moll  44,25  'straw  beaten  small'; 
*pesse  45, 14  'a  church  hassock'  (auch  im  angrenzenden  Cam- 

bridgeshire) ; 
*plcm  46,  2  'a  slight  boihng'; 

*})omniont  (=pamment,  pammant)  45,9  'a  pavement'*); 
*rist  47,6  'a  rising  of  the  ground'; 
*rix  35,  10  (=rixy?)   'an    imperfectly  castrated    animal',   oder^ 

nur  in  Suf.  zu  belegen,  'the  common  tern'; 
*slift  50,4  'a  cutting  from  a  plant'; 
slod  50,6  'a  piece  of  dough'; 


*)  Zu  Ende  des  15.  Jhdts.  bei  dem   Cambridger  Annalisten 
John  Wai-kworth  zu  belegen:  Diehl,  Anglia  XXIX  183. 
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snuck  50,22  'to  smell' ,  vgl.  snoivk  in  anderen  Mundarten; 

squad  46,22;  50,30  \g\.  sqiiaddy  'sturdy'; 

swulke  51,28  'to  drink  heavily'; 

wrastle  57,5  'to  dry,  to  parch'; 

*yolke  (commonly  yelke)  57,26  'the  yolk  of  an  egg\ 

m.  Zahlreiche  bei  Daines  iiberlieferte  Ausdriicke  teilt 
natiirlich  das  Ostanglische  mit  anderen  Mundarten;  ich 
stelle  diese  Falle  zusamraen,  ohne  auf  eine  Anfiihrung 
der  betreffenden  raumlich  weit  auseinanderliegenden  Dia- 
lekte  mich  einzulassen.  Die  beigefiigten  Bedeutungen  sind 
immer  die  heute  in  Suffolk,  bezw.  in  Ostangeln  gelaufigen; 
die  fiir  Suffolk  ira  ganzen  oder  insbesondere  fiir  den  Osten 
dieser  Landschaft  belegten  Worter  werden  wie  oben  hervor- 
gehoben. 

bab  35,30  'an  infant,  a  child's  name  for  a  picture'; 

bruckle  36,  22  'to  make  dirty'  (oder:  'of  cattle,  given  to  breaking 

down  fences';  fiir  e.  An.  nicht  belegt); 
chad  37,  1 1  '  husky  f ragments  amongst  food '; 
*clicket  38,5  'to  chatter'; 
clow  38,7  'a  sluice',  oder  uur  ostanglisch  *e/o<<;  sb.  'a  slice  of 

bread  and  cheese'; 
*cop  36.30  'to  throw  gently'; 
feld  26,7  praet.  zu  to  fell,  to  knock  down; 
*fimble  38,  26  =  'femble,   the   female  plaut  of  the   hemp'  (oder: 

e.  An.  'to  touch  lightly'); 
**gast  39,11  'barren'  (of  animals); 
*gat  39,11  'a  passage  in  a  sand-bank'; 
glie  42,4  'to  squint'; 
**gof  39,  12  'a  rick  of  corn  or  hay"; 
**goll  39,  12  'a  breach  raade  by  the  force  of  a  torrent'; 
**gre  42,15  'to  agree'; 
**grup  42,20  'a  trench,  drain"; 
**herne,  hirne  31,7  'a  corner,  a  nook  of  land'; 
**jubs  43, 13  (III.  sg.)  'to  move  as  a  slow,  heavy  horse'; 
**kell  43,24  'the  caul': 
**ket  43,25  'cai-rion,  offal': 
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nat  45,4  'a  straw  -  mattress ': 

*ned  45,5  "a  donkey'; 

nig  45,6  'a  small  piece'  (Scotl.,  Essex); 

*ped  45, 13  'a  wicker  pannier'  ('chiefly  in  use   in   the  Eastern 

Counties'  NED); 
*reek  47,3  'smoke'; 

ret  47,4(=roiY)  'to  cause  to  rot  (flax)',  oder *re<  =  'wrat,  a  wart"; 
*roake  47,7  'fog,  mist'; 

*saie  47,17  'to  assay,  try',   oder  (afr.  me.  sa^e)  'wooUen  cloth'; 
*screek  49,12  'to  shriek': 
*scuppit  48,21  'a  small  spade,  shovei'; 
*shim  49,  18  'a  streak  of  white  on  the  face  of  a  horse'; 
*shiid  49,23  'a  shed  ; 
*skep  29,19  'a  baskef: 
slick  50,4  'the  down  of  rabbits"; 
*snast  50,16  'the  snuff  of  a  candle'; 
*snirle  (snurlej  50,19  'a  nostril'; 
sog  48.4  'to  soak',  vgl.  soggi/  'wet': 
sosse  48,6  'food  for  animals',  'to  swallow  greedily'; 
*squitter  50,31  'to  squirt,  run  out'; 
*stam,  stanime  27,34;  51,2  'to  astonish'; 
strock  51,15  'to  draw  the  last  milk  from  a  cow'; 
stug  51,  10  vgl.  sttiggish,  stuggy  'stout'; 
*swack  51,  18  'a  hard  blow': 

swilke  51,24  'the  noise  made  by  liquid  in  a  vessel'; 
thack  53,  4  'to  flog'; 

thoke  53,24  vgl.  thokish^  thoky  'idie,  sluggish': 
*thrip  54,24  'a  smart  stroke';  • 
tib  52,3  'the  lobe  of  the  ear'; 
*tiffle  52,3  'to  trifle'; 
*trattle  55,3  'dung  of  sheep'; 

trey  55,6  {=tray)  'a  wooden  basket,  a  hurdle'  (Essex); 
tuke  52,  34  Name  fiir  verschiedeue  Vdgel ; 
*tunder  29,3  'tinder'; 
*tvamble  56,5  'to  roU  food  in  the  mouth'; 
whart  56,32  'to  tease,  to  cross': 
yag  57,21  'to  quarrel'; 
yall  57,23  (=yairl)  'to  howl'; 
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*yerke  31,1  'a  smart  blow': 

yonker  57,25  (=younker)  'a  youngster'  (Spenser). 

IV.  Eine  vierte  Gruppe  nicht  schriftenglischer  Worter 

laBt  sich  mittels  des  English  Dialect  Dictionary  wohl  fiir 

die   verschiedensten   Mundarten,    nicht    aber   fur   die    ost- 

anglischen  nachweisen.     Es  gehoren  hierher: 


brec ,  brecke  22,  9 ; 

chim  37,  16; 

clodder  38,  7 ; 

drib  38,19: 

fleg  39, 1 : 

flet  39,  1 ; 

flig  39,3; 

glor  42,10; 

ynit  42,11; 

hesp  33,  27 ; 

jud  43, 13; 

keble  43,24; 

kek  43,24; 

kemb  28,  1  und  43,  24  (ostangl. 

wohl  coom,  vgl.  EDD  s.  v. 

comb); 
kim  43,  26 ; 
kiiip  44,  3 ; 
knod  44,  4 ; 
knog  44,  4 ; 
Itn  44,12; 
loy  44,  15; 
lim  44,16: 
marish  31,  19; 
mickle  44,  23; 


weW  45,  5 ; 

wzVe  45,  6 : 

prall  46,  7 ; 

qui  (=quey)  46,25; 

rad  47,  1 ; 

rost  47,  7 ; 

rt/.%  47,9; 

sar^  47,  18; 

scribbe  49,12; 

scro?  49,  13 : 

shrib  49,  25 : 

slig  50,  4 : 

snib  21,3; 

sjoftw  50,  23 ; 

spe7-t  50,  24 ; 

sud  48,7; 

tammy  51,31; 

thite  53,  22; 

</i«We  53,26; 

tig  52,  3 ; 

fose  52,33  (toze  35.  16); 

trab  55, 1 ; 

ttvaites  55, 15: 

wef  56,  9 : 

wharle  56,  32. 


GewiB  sind  unter  diesen  Ausdriicken  nicht  wenige, 
die  dem  Dialekt  von  Suffolk  zur  Zeit  der  Abfassung  der 
Orthoepia  Anglicana  gelaufig  waren  und  spater  verschwanden 
oder  nur  zufallig  nicht  belegt  sind,  aber  es  ist  auch  die 
Moglichkeit  nicht  abzuweisen,  daB  Daines  hie  und  da  ein 
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Wort  aus  einer  anderen  Mundart  entnahm.  So  scheint 
er  die  Sprache  von  Somerset  gekannt  zu  haben  (80, 9) 
und  vielleicht  ist  es  kein  Zufall,  wenn  von  den  angefiihrten 
Vokabeln  wenigstens  vier  dem  lebenden  Dialekt  der  ge- 
nannten  Grafschaft  nicht  fremd  sind,  namlich  drib,  sart, 
thurle,  tose. 

Y.  Endlich  iiberliefert  uns  Daines  eine  Eeihe  sonst 
unbekannter  Dialektworter ,  leider  ohne  jeden  Hinweis  auf 
ihre  Bedeutung: 

bleath  31,36;  rom  47,7; 
brall  36,  17  (nicht  gleich  brairle       scay  48, 11; 

36,18!);  sUamway   49,15  {— ckamois? 
clab  37,31;  vgl.  shammy  Lond.); 

iusk  43,13;  shublie  49,23; 

mug-/rell  44,27;  skeure  49,  1  (=skewer?); 

peeve  45,14;  snellin  50,17; 

pirt  45,  16;  stip  51,4; 

prave  46,7;  swibble  51,23; 

(juan  46,23;  thirilke  54,30; 

rall  47,1;  wret  57,6. 

Die  oben  vorweggenommenen  Ergebnisse  aus  dieser 
Betraehtung  des  nicht  schriftsprachlichen  Wortbestandes 
der  Orthoepia  griinden  sich  uatiirlich  auf  die  bisher  erschie- 
nenen  Bande  und  Hefte  des  New  English  Dictionary 
(A  —  Monopoly,  N  —  Polygenistic,  Q  —  Reserve),  dann  auf 
das  unschatzbare  Dialect  Dictionary  Joseph  Wrights,  dem 
allerdings  fast  ausschlieBlich  recht  junge  Belege  fiir  sein 
gewaltiges  Material  zur  Yerfugimg  stehen,  weil  ja  leider 
die  ne.  Dialektforschung  um  viele  Jahre  zu  spat  gekommen 
ist,  Aber  wir  sind  in  der  gliicklichen  Lage,  wenigstens 
fiir  einige  Worter  nachzuweisen,  daB  sie  schon  zu  Beginn 
des  XVI.  Jahrhunderts  als  Provinzialismen  von  Suffolk 
galten.     Edward  Coote,  den  wir  schon  als  Verfasser  eines 
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beliebten  Schulbuches,  des  Enc/lische  ScJiolemaister  (1596), 
kennen  gelernt  haben,  fiigte  diesem  seinem  Werkchen  ein 
Kapitel  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Vulgarsprache  ein,  und  da 
dieser  Grammatiker  gerade  zur  Zeit  der  Abfassung  seines 
Buches  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds  wirkte,  ist  mit  Sicherheit 
anzunehmen,  daB  er  seine  Beispiele  aus  der  Mundart  von 
Suffolk  entnahm.  In  der  von  Horn  (Anglia  XXVIII  482) 
au8  Coote  abgedruckten  Liste  von  Provinzialismen  finden 
wir  nun  genau  so  wie  bei  Daines  die  vulgaren  Formen 
mell,  hell,  yelk  statt  miU,  hill,  yolk  belegt;  auch  sample 
gilt  beiden  Orthoepikern  nicht  als  schriftsprachlich  (Daines 
5  7, 14).  Andere  lautliche  Eigentiimlichkeiten ,  welche  Daines 
mit  Coote  gemein  hat,  werden  bei  der  Behandlung  der 
einzelnen  Vokale  und  Konsonanten  hervorzuheben  sein 
(vgl.  besonders  §§  27,  44,   104  usw.). 

Uber  die  Bibliographie  der  Orthoepia  ist  nicht  viel 
zu  berichten.  Das  Biichlein  gehort  zu  den  seltensten  unter 
den  Erzeugnissen  der  grammatischen  Literatur  und  trotz 
eifriger  Nachforschungen  konnten  nicht  mehr  als  zwei 
Exemplare  aufgetrieben  werden,  eines  in  der  Bodleiana, 
ein  anderes ,  unvollstandiges  im  British  Museum.  Von  einem 
dritten  fand  sich  das  Titelblatt  in  den  Bagford  Papers, 
jenem  Papierwust,  den  der  Schuhmacher  und  Antiquar 
John  Bagford  als  Materialsammlung  fiir  eine  Gescliichte 
der  Buchdruckerkunst  zusammenbrachte  —  nicht  immer 
zum  Nutzen  der  Sache,  denn  Bagford  beschrankte  sich 
auf  das  Sammeln  von  Titelblattern  und  warf  das  iibiige 
Buch  einfach  weg,  um  Platz  zu  sparen!! 

Infolge  seiner  groBen  Seltenheit  ist  das  Werkchen 
des  Schulmeisters  von  Hintlesham  bis  in  die  neueste  Zeit 
fiir  die  englische  Lautforschung  nicht  ausgeniitzt  worden. 
Zuerst   diirfte  Kluge  fiir  seine  bahnbrechende  Darstellung 
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der  englischen  Sprachgeschichte  in  Pauls  GrundriB  unsern 
Grammatiker  herangezogen  haben  (vgl.  GR.i  I  838,  865, 
877,  GR.2  I  995,  1037,  1050);  dann  wurde  er  von  Horn 
(Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  englischen  Gutturallaute,  1901) 
und  Ekwall  (Zur  Geschichte  der  stimmhaften  interdentalen 
Spirans  im  Englischen,  1906;  Jones,  Practical  Phono- 
graphj,  Neudrucke  II,  1907)  beniitzt.  Aber  die  Quelle 
ist  hiermit  noch  keineswegs  ausgeschopft  und  namentlich 
die  Bedeutung  der  Orthoepia  fiir  die  Dialektforschung 
scheint  bisher  nicht  erkannt  worden  zu  sein,  wie  die  fol- 
gende  Darstellung  ihres  Lautbestandes  zeigen  durfte. 


A.  Die  Yokale  der  liaupttonigeii  Silben. 

me.  d, 

Den  Lautwert  der  fne.  Entsprechung  fiir  me.  d  meint  1 
Daines  nicht  besser  festlegen  zu  konnen  als  durch  einen 
scherzhaften  Hinweis  auf  zwei  verschiedene  Tierstimmen: 
der  richtige  Klang  des  d  sei  dem  Bloken  eines  Kalbes  zu 
vergleichen,  nicht  der  Stimme  eines  „englischen  Lammes"; 
letztere  Aussprache  wird  vielmehr  als  geziert  hingesteUt 
(„some  that  nicely  mince  it",  5,  28ff.). 

Unser  Grammatiker  kann  nicht  den  Anspruch  erheben,  2 
als  Vater  dieses  geschmackvoUen  Vergleiches  zu  geUen, 
denn  um  1617  hatte  sich  der  Schotte  Hume  annahernd 
desselben  Mittels  bedient,  um  seinerseits  die  Aussprache 
des  d  als  a.  festzustellen :  „not  far  unlyke  the  sheepes  bae, 
quhilk  the  greek  symbolizes  be  i]  not  a,  ^r]  not  /Sa" 
(Luick,  AngiiaXIV  268;  Vietor,  Phonetik^  §  53,  Anm.  6,  8). 
Wir  haben  es  mit  einem  alten  Schulwitz  zu  tun,  der  bis 
ins  19.  Jahrhundert  hinein  Anwert  fand  (vgh  HoweU  1662 
und  Sewel  1708  bei  Lowisch  S.  28,  SchmeUer  bei  Ellis 
191)  und  sogar  sprichwortlich  wurde  (Shakespeare ,  Much 
Ado  III,  3,75);  griechische  Grammatiker  bestimmen  mit- 
tels  des  Hinweises  auf  eiue  Tierstimme  den  Lautwert 
des  >;:  vgl.  Blass,  Aussprache  des  Griechischen  (1888) 
S.  15,  26;  Zacher,  Aussprache  des  Griechischen  (1888); 
Ben  Jonson,  The  English  Grammar,  ed.  Gifford  IX  268. 
Auch  der  Ausdruck  „to  mince  a  sound",  „einen  Laut  ge- 
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ziert  aussprechen ",  gehort  zum  eisernen  Bestand  der  Gram- 
matiker,  wenn  sie  von  dem  spateren  Ergebnis  des  me.  d 
sprechen;  vgl.  Cotgrave-Howell,  French-English  Dictionary 
1650  bei  Lowisch  S.  27  und  eine  anonyme  englische 
Grammatik  bei  EUis  III  916  unter  Ischmtes. 

Daines  verbietet  also  die  angeblich  gezierte  Aus- 
sprache  <s  und  scharft  seinen  Schulern  ausdriicklich  ein, 
das  d  sei  „moderately  full  and  broad"  zu  sprechen,  dem- 
nach  ganz  ahnlich  dem  als  ,,full  and  broad"  charakteri- 
sierten  franzosischen  a;  es  musse  ferner  oft  einem  au 
gleichgehalten  werden  (5,  19;  5,  32,  vgl.  imten  die  Para- 
graphe  iiber  me.  au).  Das  d  in  quake  wird  als  „proper" 
hingesteUt,  ist  also  nach  dem  Sprachgebrauche  des  Daines 
zu  sprechen  wie  es  geschrieben  wird  (12,  34). 

Somit  schlieBt  sich  die  vorliegende  Grammatik  ganz 
der  konservativen ,  hofisch-gelehrten  Richtung  innerhalb 
der  fne.  Orthoepik  an,  etwa  der  Schule  Gills,  welche  bis 
tief  in  das  XVII.  Jahrhundert  hinein  das  d  unverandert  lieB. 

Das  Festhalten  an  dieser  Lautung  beweist  uns,  daB 
Daines  von  dem  Dialekt  seines  Dorfes  hier  nicht  beein- 
fluBt  war,  denn  im  Osten  wurde  me.  d  schon  im  ersten 
Viertel  des  XVII.  Jahrhunderts  zu  ^;  vgl.  Luick,  Unter- 
suchungen  §§  264  —  266. 

Nur  an  einer  Stelle  diirfte  Daines  doch  die  durch 
seinen  Dialekt  ihm  nahegelegte  fortschrittliche  Aussprache  ^ 
im  Auge  gehabt  haben,  wenn  er  namlich  vorschreibt,  Imire 
(h^r)  sei  wie  hare  zu  sprechen  „but  a  little  brisker"  (10,  3); 
aber  er  verbessert  sich  sogleich  und  stellt  vielmehr  heare 
als  gleichlautend  mit  dem  Ausdruck  fiir  capillus  hin. 
Naheres  iiber  diese  Zusammenstellungen  siehe  unter  §  14. 

Im  iibrigen  sind  noch  einige  Quantitatsangaben  bei 
Daines  von  Interesse.    Wie  Gill  spricht  er  d  in  Camhrick 
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und  Gamhridge  (27,28:  vgl.  Luick,  Anglia  16,  488);  fast 
„vergangene  Zeit"  und  past  „Teig"  werden  als  Kiirze  und 
Lange  unterseliieden  (45,  10),  die  Verba  lath,  hath,  sicath 
sJnd  gegeniiber  den  ebenso  geschriebenen  Substantiven 
durch.  die  Lange  des  Vokals  gekennzeichnet  (31,  30). 

me.  a, 

Jener  bedeutendeOrthoepiker,  welcher  unserem  Daines  6 
zeitlich  am  nachsten  steht,  namlich  Charles  Butler,  trennte 
die  Ergebnisse  von  me.  a  und  me.  a  nicht  nur  nach  der 
Quantitat,    sondern    auch    nach    der   Qualitat  und   sprach 
wahrscheinlich  einerseits  (masn),  anderseits  (men). 

Fiir  unsern  Grammatiker  bestand  jedoch  zwischen  der  7 
Kiirze  a  und  der  Lange  U  jedenfalls  nur  ein  quantitativer 
Unterschied,  was  aus  den  folgenden  Augaben  klar  hervor- 
gehen  diirfte. 

Einmal  werden,  wie  eben  erwahnt,  die  Substantiva 
lath,  hath,  siratli  und  die  gleich  geschriebenen  *)  Verba 
nur  durch  Kiirze  bezw.  Lange  des  Vokals  und  durch  die 
Stimmhaftigkeit  bezw.  Stimmlosigkeit  der  interdentalen 
Spirans  auseinandergehalten  (31,  30ff.).  Dann  begegnen 
wir  zweimal  (23,36;  51,1)  der  Angabe,  staffe  sei  „quasi 
stafe""  zu  sprechen,  „a  long,  e  not  sounded",  wie  in  safe; 
es  wird  also  das  hier  vor  der  Spirans  gelangte  me.  a  einem 
nach  §  3  unverandert  erhaltenen  me.  d  unbedenklich  gleich- 
gesetzt,  so  daB  auch  a  nur  quantitativ  von  der  Lange 
verschieden  sein  kann.  Daines  steht  demnach  abermals 
auf  dem  Standpunkt,  den  Grill  nahezu  zwanzig  Jahre  friiher 
vertreten  hatte  und  umschreibt  demzufolge  lamb  durch 
[lam]  27,37;  fiir  salmon  scheint  er  sogar  nur  die  Ortho- 
graphie  sammon  zu  kennen  (43, 12). 


*)  Fiir  tath  31,  32  ist  lath  zu  lesen ! 
Daines,   Orthoepia  Auglicana. 
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8  Die  Dehnung  des  me.  a  vor  auslautendem  f  in  staffp 
ist  insofern  sehr  auffallig,  als  Daines  sonst  vor  Spiranten 
ausdrucklich  Kiirze  des  a  anmerkt,  z.  B.  in  'past  „a  time 
gone"  45,11;  mask  33,6;  dasii  33,27;  vor  ft  24,6. 
Ebenso  werden  die  Yokale  der  Substantive  lath.  bath,  sicath. 
wie  bereits  bemerkt,  als  Kiirzen  hingestellt  {31,30ff.). 

Damit  befindet  sich  unser  Schulmeister  in  Uberein- 
stimmung  mit  seinen  Vorlaufern,  von  welchen  m.  W.  keiner 
den  Ubergang  a  >>  a  vor  auslautendem  stimmlosen  Spirauten, 
bezw.  vor  s,  f -\-  ko7is.  kennt*). 

9  Die  Quantitat  des  aus  me.  a  vor  r  +  kons.  hervorge- 
gangenen  fne.  Yokals  schwankt  bei  Daines.  Er  bezeichnet 
als  kurz  sparse  31,12  und  large  30,37  (wie  Gill),  aber 
aus  der  Stelle  31,  8  —  9  folgt  Lange  des  a  vor  rn  in  warm, 
harne;  vgl.  Kluge  GR^  I  1036.  Auch  fiir  scarce  bietet 
Daines  (30,4)  die  Yorstufe  der  heutigen  Aussprache,  nam- 
lich  o;  vgl.  Franzos.  Studien  Y,  2,  S.  76,  Phonetische 
Studien  III  188.     Unklar  ist  die  Angabe  bei  snarle  31,4. 

10  Auf  die  schwachbetonte  me.  Form  are,  ar  ist  zuriick- 

zufiihren  das  .^^ar  short",  welches  unser  Grammatiker  29,  36 
lehrt;  auch  die  Kiirze  von  am  (sum)  glaubt  Daines  aus- 
driicklich  hervorheben  zu  miissen  (27,  28). 

Auffallend  ist  die  Erhaltung  der  me.  Kiii'ze  iu  camc 
[quasi  cam  27,31],  denn  der  einzige  Beleg  dieser  Forni 
bei  Gill  (60,  6)  konnte  leicht  Druckfehler  fiir  klim  (kam)  sein. 


*)  Die  bei  Gill  bezeugten  Langen  in  haste,  c/iasfe  siud  anders 
zu  beurteilen,  namHcli  als  regehechte  Erhaltung  des  aus  norm.  o 
vor  st  entstandcnen  me.  a,  wonach  Franz,  Orthographie,  Laut- 
gebung  und  Wortbildung  in  den  Werken  Shakespeares.  §  22. 
richtigzustellen  ist.  DaB  Daines  den  Vokal  in  hast  (habes)  als 
„indifferent''  hinstellt  (33,29),  begreift  sich  leicht  aus  der  Ver- 
wendung  des  Woites  in  verschiedenem  Satzton. 
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Habeti  wir  Daines  in  seiner  Aussprache  bisher  ziem-  11 
lich  riickstandig  gefunclen,  so  iiberrascht  er  uns  gelegent- 
lich  auch  durch  Rezeption  ungemein  fortschrittlicher 
Lautungen  und  bietet  m.  W.  die  fruhesten  ausfuhrlichen 
Zeugnisse*)  fiir  die  Verdumpfung  des  me.  a  nach  iv,  in- 
dem  er  z.  B.  das  a  in  ivaiy ,  quart ,  wart ,  sivart ,  thicart 
seinem  aiv  gleichsetzt  und  ausdriicklich  von  den  Yokalen 
in  carp,  shar])  bezw.  art  unterscheidet  (31,101,  22f.). 
Ferner  wird  a  in  ivarme,  swarme  als  „full  and  broad" 
hingestellt,  zum  Unterschied  von  dem  Vokal  des  Wortes 
harme  (31,5);  in  warne  ist  das  a  „voll"  und  als  Lange  zu 
sprechen,  dagegen  in  harne  „scharfer"  (31,8),  was  niit 
ahnlichen  Worten  fiir  ivarres  im  Gegensatz  zu  barres  ange- 
deutet  wird(31,18).  Der  „full  sound"  wird  noch  vorge- 
schrieben  fiir  die  Vokale  in  wash  imd  ward  (33,3;   30,8). 

Da  nun   einerseits   die  Qualitat   eines   me.  a  nach  ir 


*)  Spuren  dieses  Lautwandels  aus  den  Jahren  l(jl3  und  1623 
habe  ich  in  einer  Besprechung  des  genannten  Buches  von  W.  Franz 
ans  Lieht  gezogen  (Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Shakespeare  -  Gesell- 
schaft,  XLU  251).  Vgl.  auch  icosse  (wash)  aus  dem  Jahre  1560 
bei  Diehl,  Anglia  XXIX  146. 

Der  Hinweis  bei  Kluge  GR-  I  1036  f.,  daB  ^caste  und  icax 
geradeso  wie  u-all  von  Th.  Smith  1568  mit  d  angesetzt  werden 
und  daher  die  erste  Spur  des  uns  beschaftigenden  Lautwandels 
an  dieser  Stelle  vorliege,  ist  nicht  stichhaltig,  denn  1.  kann 
me.  d  iu  ivaste  'vastum'  den  tJbergang  ebensowenig  mitmachen 
wie  me.  a-  in  icax  'cera'  wegen  des  folgenden  velaren  Konsonanten: 
2.  steht  im  Original,  fol.  18  v. ,  uci/l,  ticix,  udl  und  Smith  ver- 
wendet  unterschiedlos  den  Doppelpunkt  wie  den  Zirkumtlex  in 
lateiuischer  oder  griechischer  Form,  ferner  zwei  Akute  und  den 
Querbalken  lediglich  zur  Bezeichnung  der  Lange:  ,.Omnes  hi 
apices  nihil  aliud  nisi  a  esse  duplici  spatio  temporis  prouuutiandum 
notant"  (fol.  40  v.j.  So  wird  u.  a.  der  Zirkumflex  verwendet  in 
7ndn  'iuba',  fdruel  'vale  bene'  usw. 

b* 
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von  dem  Lautwert  des  von  uns  in  anderer  Umgebung 
ersclilossenen  reinen  a  (mid  back  wide,  gleichviel  ob  kurz 
oder  lang)  erheblicli  sich  unterscheideu  soU,  anderseits  aber 
das  unter  dem  EinfluB  eines  vorausgehenden  w  stehende  a 
noch  immer  ein  a-Laut  bleibt,  was  aus  der  Gleichstellung 
mit  aiv  und  somit  indirekt  mit  franz.  a  folgt  (vgl.  §§  3,  21), 
so  bleibt  fiir  den  Yokal  in  ivarp,  warm  usw.  keine  andere 
Definition  iibrig  als  low  back  wide,  wozu  auch  die  Be- 
schreibung  bei  Daines  „full  and  broad"  gauz  gut  stimnit. 

12  Der  Laut  in  warp  wurde  also  zunachst  nur  durch 
tiefere  Senkung  der  artikulierenden  Hinterzunge  vou  deni 
reinen  a  in  carp  unterschieden ,  was  in  der  Lautschrift 
Ellis'  so  zum  Ausdruck  kame:  (warp)  oder  (wara-p),  dgg. 
(karp)  bezw.  (kaarp).  An  eine  Rundung  des  Yokals  zu  o 
bezw.  g  ist  noch  nicht  zu  denken;  sie  trat  jedoch  spater  im 
Dialekt  von  Suffolk  ein  und  es  wird  kein  Zufall  sein, 
wenn  Wrights  Dialect  Grammar  gerade  in  der  Gegend,  wo 
Daines  wirkte,  fiir  me.  a  nach  tv  meist  o-Laute  als  Weiter- 
bildung  des  von  Daines  belegten  tiefen  (a,  aa)  nachweist 
(§§  28,  37).  Der  ostliche  Dialekt  diirfte  wie  in  anderen 
Fallen  so  auch  hier  die  Schriftsprache  beeinfluBt  haben. 

me.     aif  ei. 

13  Fiir  den  in  der  Umgangssprache  langst  eingetretenen, 
aber  von  Gill  und  Wallis  nicht  auerkannten  Zusammenfall 
von  ai  und  ei  bietet  unsere  zwischen  den  Werken  der 
genannten  Gelehrten  liegende  Grammatik  deutliche  Belege, 
indem  sie  unter  den  verschieden  geschriebenen,  aber  gleich 
gesprochenen  Wortern  (78,  27 — 79,  10)  folgende  Paare 
auffiihrt:  wait  und  iveight,  deigne  (me.  deignen)  und  die 
zweite  Silbe  in  sodeine  (me.  sodain),  7ieigh  (me.  nejen) 
und   nay  (me.  nai);    vgl.  noch    ^^scaine  which  some  write 
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skeine^  (48,  10),  the)/  qiiasi  fhay  (53,  19),  weigh  quasi 
wai  (56,  4),  iveight  quasi  tvait  (10,  27),  heire  wie  aire 
(10,  23;  der  Ausdruek  ahusively  bezieht  sich  nur  auf  das 
Yerstummen  des  h  in  dem  ersten  Wort). 

DaB  die  beiden  Diphthonge  unter  ai  vereinigt  wurden,  14 
geht  aus  ihrer  Grleichstenung  mit  lat.  ai  zur  Geniige  her- 
vor  (10,  1  ff.,  18  ff.);  offenbar  ist  der  seltene,  unechte 
Diphthong  in  Formen  des  Yerbums  aio  (<  *ahio),  ferner 
das  a  +  z'  in  einigen  griechischen  Eigennamen  wie  Ldis, 
Thdis  gemeint.  Der  Vokal  in  faire,  so  heiBt  es  weiter 
hei  Daines,  laute  anders  als  jener  in  haire,  das  am  besten 
durch  heare  (h^r)  sich  umschreiben  lieBe  (10,  2;  iiber  die 
Schicksale  des  Wortes  hair  vgl.  Luick,  Anglia  XIV,  456); 
auch  ei  in  receive,  conceive  diirfe  ja  nicht  dem  ea  (me.  ^) 
gleichgehalten  werden  (10,  27  ff.).  Vgl.  noch  15,  10: 
quaile,  quaint,  acquaint  „pronunciation  entire  and  proper" 
imd  Kluge,  GR^  I  1050.*) 

Durch  das  Festhalten  an  der  diphthongischen  Geltung  15 
von  ai/ei  zu  einer  Zeit,  da  in  der  Volkssprache  gewiB 
schon  der  Monophthong  durchgedrungen  war**),  stellt  sich 
Daines  in  die  Reihen  der  konservativen  Sprachmeister  Gill, 
Butler,  Wallis;  noch  Jones  (1701)  weiB  von  der  Aus- 
sprache  des  ai/ei  als  Zwielaut  zu  berichten  (Ekwall  §  133). 
Moglich,  daB  unser  Grammatiker  in  seiner  Ansicht  durch 
den    Dialekt    des    ostlichen    Suffolk    (Ellis  19^)    bestarkt 


*)  Gar  nichts  zu  schliei^en  ist  aus  „plasfer  or  plaister'''- 
(46,  1),  denn  hier  stehen  sich  gleichberechtigte  Doppelfoi"men 
gegeniiber,  ae.  plasfer  und  afr.  plaisfre;  Franz,  Orthographie  usw., 
§  22,  hat  iibersehen,  daJ3  hier  Dubletten  vorliogen, 

**)  Bestehen  monophthongischer  und  diphthongischer  Aus- 
sprache  nebeneinander  bezeugt  u.  a.  Harvej-  in  seinem  bekannten 
Briefe  an  Spenser  (ed.  Haslewood  II  281). 
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wurde,  der  lieute  fiir  me.  ailei  ein  ei  aufweist,  was  ganz 
wohl  Erhaltung  eines  alteren,  iu  letzter  Linie  mitteleng- 
lischen  e/,  aber  auch  spatere  Zuspitzung  eines  aus  me. 
ei  entstandenen  p  bedeuten  kann  (Luick,  Untersuchungen 
§  281). 

AVas  den  genauen  Lautwert  des  von  Daines  ge- 
lehrten  Diphthongs  betrifft,  so  miissen  wir  uns  erinnern, 
da6  er  die  reine  Lange  d  (mid  back  wide)  sprach  und  somit 
der  erste  Bestandteil  des  ai  bei  ihm  nicht  wohl  anders 
lauten  konnte  (vgl.  Luick,  Anglia  XIV  275);  so  ent- 
spi^echen  sich  anderseits  bei  den  fortschrittlichen  Gram- 
matikern  ii  und  cei^  Lautungen,  die  Daines  jedenfalls 
kannte,  denn  wie  viele  andere  Orthoepiker  iibertragt  auch 
er  die  .gegensatzlichen  Aussprachen  ai  und  m  auf  die  mit 
ihuen  in  gar  keiner  Beziehung  stehenden  orthographischen 
Verschiedenheiten  ai  und  ei  und  mochte  sich  am  liebsten 
einen  kleinen  Unterschied  in  der  Geltung  der  beiden 
Schriftzeichen  einreden  („with  little  difference  of  sound" 
10,  19).  Da6  hievon  keine  Rede  sein  kann,  haben  uns 
die  eingangs  dieses  Abschnittes  angefiihrten  Beispiele  fiir 
den  Zusammenfall  von  me.  ai  und  ei  bewiesen. 

IG  Vor  verstummtem  ^/i  soll  der  Diphthong  ei  =  ai  kiirzer 

zu  sprechen  sein  als  sonst  (10,  25 f.),  was  sich  historisch 
nicht  begriinden  lafit  und  lediglich  eine  Grille  des  Gram- 
matikers  sein  mag. 

17  Im  scheinbaren   Gegensatz   zu  den  bisher  erwahnten 

Angaben  Daines'  steht  die  Umschrift  [rean]  =  (ren)*), 
welcher  der  Vorzug  vor  der  diphthongischen  Aussprache 
von  reine  „Z{igel"  zuerkannt  wird  (78,  291);  der  Wider- 
spruch  wird   aber  beseitigt   durch   einen  Hinweis   auf  die 


*")  Zur  Qualitat  der  Entsprechung  fiir  me.  e  vgl.  unten  §  32. 
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Nebenform  me.  rene,  welche  \\.  a.  bei  Stratmann-Bradley 
belegt  erscheint.  —  Die  Schreibnng  queasie  und  Lautimg 
(kwezi)  15,  15  ist  leicht  zu  erklaren,  wenn  man  mit  dem 
NED  das  Wort  aus  dem  Franzosischen  ableitet,  worauf 
schon  die  rae.  Nebenformen  queisy  und  coisy  hinweisen 
(letztere  ist  aus  an.  kveisa  schlechterdings  nicht  zu  ver- 
stehen):  wir  haben  es  offenbar  mit  der  alten  Mono- 
phthongieruug  von  norni.  f^i  vor  inlautendem  s  (z)  zu  tun, 
iiber  welche  z.  B.  Behrens  (GR.^  1976)  handelt.  Dagegen 
erhielt  sich  vor  v  die  diphthongische  Aussprache  des  norm. 
me.  ei  viel  langer  (Behrens  ebda.),  so  daB  es  uns  nicht 
iiberrascht,  wenn  Daiues  Lautungen  wie  (resev,  konsev) 
als  VerstoBe  gegen  „rule  or  authority"  brandmarkt  (10, 
28  fT.);  sie  sind  jedoch  durch  Vietors  Untersuchungen 
(Phonology  §  28)  fiir  Shakespeare  gesichert  und  gelten 
noch  bei  Jones  (ed.  Ekwall  §  144). 

Der  unter  f  erfolgte  Zusammenfall  von  iheir  und 
there  (53,  14;  78,  31)  erscheint  durch  die  haufige  prokli- 
tische  Verwendung  des  erstgenannten  Wortes  begreiflich 
und  begegnet  seit  Ausgang  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  (vgl. 
Horn,  Anglia  XXVIII  481;  der  daselbst  mit  Anfangs- 
Ixichstaben  genannte  Orthoepiker  „J.  B.  Gen.  Ca."  ist  James 
Bellot,  wie  aus  den  Stationers'  Registers,  ed.  Arber  II 364, 
hervorgeht). 

Eiiie  Sonderstellung  nimmt  das  Verbum  to  say  ein,  18 
von  welchem  Daines  folgende  Formen  uberliefert:  say  [sa], 
saiih  [sath],  saist  [sest],  said  [sed]  10,  4 — 6;  saies  [sez] 
23,  25.  Letzterer  Aussprache  schreibt  Daines  nicht  all- 
gemeine  Geltung  zu,  die  anderen  bezeichnet  er  als  un- 
regelmaBig. 

Die  angefiihrten,  von  Gill  (13,  32;  32,  14)  als  dia- 
lektisch  verworfenen  Lautungen  mit  e   sind    nur  wertvoli 
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als  neiie  Belege  fiir  die  von  Luick  (Untersuchungen  §  602) 
geauBerte  Ansicht,  daB  die  gleichlautenden  Formen  der 
Schriftsprache  aus  dem  ostlichen  Mittelland  stammen  und 
bediirfen  keiner  weiteren  Erklarung.  Die  TraQskription 
[sa]  fiir  say  ist  nach  dem  in  §  3  iiber  die  Aussprache 
des  d  Gesagten  als  (sa)  zu  deuten  und  erfahrt  eine  hochst 
willkommene  Bestatigung  durch  die  in  Edward  Moor's 
„SufFolk  Words  and  Phrases"  (Woodbridge  1823)  fiir  das 
erste  Viertel  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  uberlieferte  Entwick- 
lungsstufe  dieser  Mundart.  Aus  diesem  Werkchen  fiihrt 
namlich  Ellis  (Y  286  f.)  einige  Entsprechungen  fiir  aus- 
lautendes  me.  aijei  an:  lay  (la),  my  (sa),  ivay  (wa),  gay 
(ga),  pay  (pa);  vgi.  auch  Belege  fiir  (pa,  ma)  aus  dem 
ostlichen  Suffolk  in  Wrights  „English  Dialect  Grrammar", 
Index,  s.  w.  pay,  may.*) 

Warum  der  inlautende  me.  Diphthong  in  saith  [sath] 
anders   behandelt  werden   sollte,    als  jener   in  saist^  said, 
saies^    vermag   ich   nicht   zu    ergriinden   und   bin  geneigt, 
hier  einen  Druckfehler  fiir  [sethj  anzunehmen, 
19  Auf  me.  ai  oder  ei  beruht  auch  die  von  Daines  (11, 

18)  als  [jaile]  fixierte  Lautung  des  bei  Shakespeare  (und 
noch  heute)  bald  gaol^  bald  jail  geschriebenen ,  nach  Aus- 
weis  seiner  Reime  aber  (d^ail)  oder,  wie  Yietor,  Shake- 
speare  Phonology  p.  225  meint,  (diseil)  gesprochenen 
Wortes.  Die  Orthographie  gaol  halt  die  anorm.  und  me. 
Form  gaole  fest,  wahrend  der  modernen  Lautung  (d^eil) 
zentralfranz.  und  me.  jaiole ,  geiole  zugrunde  liegt.    Daines' 


*)  Die  von  Gill  (32, 14)  und  Thomas  Smitb'  fiir  deu  Norden 
bezeugte  und  durch  a  dargestellte  Monophthongierung  des  aus- 
lautenden  me.  aijei  ist  nach  Luiok  (Untersuchungen  §§  260,  287 
bis  289)  auf  einen  andern  Lautwert  zu  deuten. 
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Schreibung    gonle    beruht    wohl    auf    einer   Yerwechslung 
mit  goal,  me.  (gQl);   doch  vgl.  Jones,   ed.  Ekwall,  §  162. 

me.  att. 

Die  Yollzogene  Monophthongienmg  von  me.  au  be-  20 
zeugt  uns  Daines  mit  folgenden  Worten:  ..aiv  hath  a  more 
full  and  broad  sound  then  au*)^  which  followes  the  Latin, 
from  whence  we  tooke  it:  neither  hath  it  exactlj"  the 
sound  of  either  Dipthong  or  Tripthong,  as  it  were  losing 
iv^  and  retaining  a  full  and  broad,  as  the  French  pronounce 
it"  (15,  28  —  32). 

Die  Gleichstellung  des  aus  me.  au  hervorgegangenen  21 
einfachen  Lautes  mit  franz.  d  (gelegentlich  auch  mit  engl.  d : 
5,  32)  wird  von  Daines  noch  des  oftern  hervorgehoben 
(10,  9;  13,  19)  und  auch  von  zahlreichen  anderen  Or- 
thoepikern  zwischen  1605  —  1718  gelehrt;  vgl.  Mason, 
p.  XV  f.,  Vietor,  Phonetiks  §  45,  Anm.  6,  A^ietor,  Shake- 
speare  Phonology,  §  44,  Horn,  Unters.  S.  21  ff.  Nim 
haben  wir  oben  (§  11)  gesehen,  daB  me.  a  nach  ?r  zu 
einem  tieferen  Laut,  (a ,  aa),  low  back  wide,  vorgeschritten 
war,  den  Daines  mit  seinem  sog.  Triphthong  an,'  identifiziert. 
Aus  den  Gleichungen  (a),  {aa)  =  aiv  und  aw  =  {Tz.  (a)  foigt 
nun  frz.  (a)  =  (aa),  low  back  wide,  derselbe  Laut,  den 
EUisI  226n  aus  andern  Griinden  fiir  den  franzosischen 
Vokal  erschloB. 

Es  kann  also  keinem  Zweifel  unterliegen,  daB  unser 
Grammatiker  die  zu  seinerSprechregel  angefiihrtenSchliissel- 
worter  laiv,  bawd,  daiv  wie  (lcJ,  b«d,  d(7)  gesprochen 
haben  will.     Ebenso  schreibt  er  fiir  slaughter  die  Lautung 


*)  Ahnlich  Price  1668:   ^aw  soundes   broader  then  aic  as 
datvb,  haunt'-'-  Ellis  I  147. 
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mit  franz.  d  vor  [slater  13,  18],  wahrend  das  au  in 
daughter,  laughter  [dafter,  lafter  13,  15  f.]  dem  ,,French 
tone"  ausdriicklich  gegeniibergestellt  und  daher  wohl  als 
reine  Kiirze  aufzufassen  sein  wird,  eine  Lautgebung,  die 
uns  Butler  sieben  Jahre  vor  Daines  bezeugt  (vgl.  Luick, 
Anglia  XVI  494;  iiber  gh=f  weiter  unten  §  120). 

22  tiber  den  Lautwert  des  au  in  den  Partizipien  Prae- 
teriti  caught,  taught  gibt  uns  die  eben  behandelte  Stelle 
keinen  AufschluB,  da  die  von  Daines  auf  diese  Worter 
bezogenen  „vorausgehenden  Eegeln"  nur  auf  die  Geltung 
der  velaren  Spirans  in  der  Lautfolge  augh  Eiicksicht 
nehmen  (13,  7  ff.).  Offenbar  wiU  der  Grammatiker  diese 
au  nicht  anders  gesprochen  wissen  als  die  friiher  er- 
wahnten,  namlich  als  d  oder  a. 

23  Im  Gegensatz  zur  Monophthongierung  des  me.  au 
schreibt  Daines  dem  au  in  gelehrten  Fremdwortern  aus 
dem  Lateinischen ,  etwa  in  laud,  applaud,  noch  voUe 
diphthongische  Geltung  zu  (10,  7  f.;  15,29).  Das  ist 
weiter  nichts  als  eine  gelehrte  SchruUe  des  Schulmeisters, 
der  ja  am  liebsten  seine  Muttersprache  nach  der  Zunge 
Latiums  umgestalten  mochte;  so  verlangte  fast  ein  halbes 
Jahrhundert  spater  auch  C.  Cooper  in  Wortern  wie  lau- 
dable,  laurel,  plausihle,  audihle,  augment,  augury  di- 
phthongische  Aussprache  des  au  als  (qu)  und  tadelt  die 
.,  negligenter  loquentes",  welche  das  au  in  den  genannten 
Fallen  monophthongisch  sprechen  (Sweet,  HES  858). 

24  Den  Lautwert  d  setzt  Daines  auch  fiir  die  Ent- 
sprechung  des  erst  zu  Ausgang  des  XV.  Jahrhunderts 
(Cely  Papers)  aus  a  vor  auslautendem  l  oder  vor  l  -|-  Kons. 
entstandenen  au  an:  1.  .,a  before  //,  in  the  worda//.... 
full  and  broad,  after  the  manner  of  the  French  pronun- 
ciation  of  their  a,  or  our  oa-  Tripthong"  25,  35;   ebenso 


I 
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also,  already  usw.  26,  1;  vgl.  noch  crall  ov  craule  37,25. 
■?.  al-\-d,  t  ..like  our  Tripthong  aw,  or  the  French  a, 
as  in  Alderman,  malt  &c''  25,  29;  .,a  before  Id... as  in 
a^Z"  26,  7.  3.  aI-\-d,  k,  l,  m,  n,  p,  s,  t,  f  „as  in  «//'' 
26,  36;  qualme  [quawme]  46,  22;  haume  [altere  Schrei- 
bung  fur  balme:  A,  as  the  French  pronounce  it,  fuU] 
10,  8;  salve  [save,  a  full  and  broad]  27,  26.  Die  Aus- 
sprache  mit  a^^wird  26,  21  ff.  ausdriicklich  zuriickgewieseu : 
half,  calf  diirfen  uicht  wie  haufe,  caufe,  nicht  mit  dem- 
selben  Vokal  wie  fault  lauten.*)  In  dem  letzteren  Worte 
will  der  Orthoepiker  offenbar  deshalb  au  gesprochen  wissen, 
weil  er  es  als  Fremdwort  aus  dem  Lateinischen  zu  er- 
kennen  glaubte;  vgl.  fauts  Cheke  6,  fault,  fdult  Gill 
93,131,  uad  oben,  §  23.  —  Uber  Ausfall  bezw.  Bei- 
behaltung  des  l  vgl.  unten  §  125. 

Das  Ergebnis  von  a^ -|- labialem  Konsonant  ist  also 
bei  Daines  dasselbe  wie  von  al  vor  andern  Konsonanten, 
speziell  vor  Velaren.  Hatte  sich  der  Schulmeister  von 
Hintlesham  hier  von  dem  Dialekt  seiner  Umgebung  be- 
einflussen  lassen,  so  miiBten  sich  zwei  Entsprechungen 
gegeniiberstehen :  d  vor  velarer  Konsonanz,  ^  vor  Labialen, 
tdk^  dgg.  kaf.  Denn  gerade  im  ostlichen  Suffolk,  welches 
bei  Ellis  die  vierte  Unterabteihmg  der  neunzehnten  Dialekt- 
gruppe  bildet,  ist  heute  diese  Scheidung  in  der  Fortbiklung 
zu  p,  bezw.  d  durehgefiihrt  und  von  hier  aus  soll  nach 
Horns  sehr  einleuchtender  Erklarung  die  englische  Schrift- 
sprache  beeinfluBt  worden  sein  (Unters.  S.  14).  Ein  Lands- 
manu  tmseres  Grammatikers,  E.  Coote,  kennt  den  palatalen 


*)  Doch  ware  Daines  bereit.  (kaiif)  neben  (kaf)  zuzulassen, 
uni  eine  ganzlich  aus  der  Luft  gegriffene  Scheidung  zwischen 
calf  'Wade'  und  calf  'Kalb'  zu  schaffen  (ebd.)! 
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Yokal  vor   /  +  labialer    Konsonanz   schon    im  Jahre   1596 
(vgl.  Horn,  Anglia  XXVIII,  482:  liafe  for  halfe). 

25  Nur  in  einem  Worte  scheint  Daines  dialektische 
Aussprache  zu  iiberliefern,  aber  nicht  die  Lautung  des 
ostlichen  Suffolk.  AVenigstens  weiB  ich  sporle  {.,0  long'-, 
50.  28)  nur  als  mundartliche  Form  von  me.  spalle,  ne. 
spall  (spol)  'Splitter'  zu  deuten,  indem  ich  or  als  Yersuch 
einer  Wiedergabe  von  od  auffasse;  dieser  Diphthong  laBt 
sich  fiir  das  fne.  au  <^  me.  a-\-l  in  den  von  Suffolk 
ziemlich  weit  abliegenden  Dialekten,  z.  B.  auch  in  der 
unserem  Grammatiker  anscheinend  nicht  unbekannten 
Mundart  von  Somersetshire  (vgl.  80,  9)  nachweisen  (^Yright. 
The  English  Dialect  Grammar  §§  38—41).  Auch  die 
SchreibTing  sporle  ist  nur  fern  von  Hintlesham,  namlich 
in  dem  modernen  Dialekt  von  ^Vorcestershire  zu  belegen 
(Dialect  Dictionary  s.  v.  spall\  die  letztere  schriftsprach- 
liche  Form  ist  librigens  Daines  auch  bekannt:  50,  23). 

26  Die  einem  anglonorm.  au  vor  Nasalen  entsprechenden 
rae.  au  -werden  bei  Daines  nicht  anders  behandelt  als  die 
bisher  besprochenen  Falle:  sie  sind  „long  and  full"  in 
der  Silbe  ance  (ans),  z.  B.  in  France,  chance,  glance,  inhance 
28,  23;  ;.full  and  broad"  (was  nichts  anderes  besagen 
wiU)  Yov  ndz:  danger,  change,  strange  28,  15;  ebenso  vor 
nt  und  'nd  in  ant,  ancient  28,  14. 

me.  e. 

27  Die  auffaUendste  Wandlxmg,  welche  friihme.  e  im 
spateren  Mittelenglischen  und  Friihneuenglischen  durch- 
zumachen  hatte,  namlich  der  vor  r  eintretende  Ubergang 
zu  a,  hat  bei  Daines  weiter  um  sich  gegriffen  als  in  der 
Schriftsprache  von  heute,  denn  der  Grammatiker  ver- 
zeichnet    nicht    nur    marsh    (me.  mersch)   mit   ..a   sharp'-^ 
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(31,  20),  sondern  auch  heard  (me.  herde)  ist  nach  seiner 
aus  E.  Coote's  Scholemaister  (1596)  herubergenommenen 
Angabe  (79,  7)  mit  clem  Adjektivum  hard  gleichlautend ; 
in  den  Schreibungen  harth  (32,5)  und  sivarve  (32,  8)  liegen 
weitere  Zeuguisse ,  daB  wenigstens  in  germanischeu  Wortern 
dieser  Lautwaudel  Aussicht  hatte,  allgemein  durchzu- 
dringen. 

Der  bei  Daines  allerdings  naheliegende  Verdacht 
dialektischer  Sonderstellung  wird  zunichte,  wenn  wir  bei 
Gill  ein  Schwanken  zwischen  sirarv  und  siverv,  zwischen 
hdrd  und  herd  (letztere  Doppelheit  auch  bei  Jones,  ed. 
Ekwall  §  171),  bei  Mason  (S.  84)  die  Schreibung  liarth  be- 
legen  konnen.  Auch  Daines  schwankt  bisweilen  zwischen 
er  imd  ar^  z.  B.  in  dem  Namen  des  Buchstaben  r,  der 
nach  ihm  er  oder  ar  gesprochen  werden  kann;  die  Lau- 
tung  ar  uberlaBt  er  freilich  den  Kindern  (sign.  B  3  verso; 
17,  9). 

Das    aus    me.    e    entstandene    a    unterliegt    wie    die  28 
anderen  me.  fne.  a  dem  verdumpfenden  EinfluB  der  vor- 
aiisgehenden    bilabialen    Spirans:    ivharf ,    dicarf  sind    zu 
sprechen   mit    „a    full    and    broad"    30,  26;    swarve    mit 
,,a  full"  32,  8;  vgl.  oben  §  11. 

Recht  wichtig  sind  die  Zeugnisse  unseres  Gram-  29 
matikers  fiir  einen  anderen  Lautwert  von  me.  e  vor 
r  -f-  Kons.  Dieser  Yokal  wird  30,  9  schlechthin  dem  i  in 
derselben  Stellung  gleichgesetzt  und  die  Angabe  32,  8 
^^nerve  we  sound  nirve'-^  bestatigt  meine  in  der  Einleitung 
zu  Masons  Grammaire  angloise,  S.  XXVI,  ausgesprochene 
Ansicht,  daB  ir  den  Schritt  zu  der  Lautung  dr  friiher 
machte,  denn  sonst  konnte  nicht  die  Geltung  des  er  durch 
einen  Hinweis  auf  jene  des  ir  festgelegt  werden;  vgl. 
noch  die  orthographische  Angabe  „vertue  or  virtue"  55,25 
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und  Franz,  Orthographie .  Lautgebung  us\v.  §66,  wo 
freilich  durt  und  dvrt])  als  Reflexe  me.  «-Formen  zu 
streichen  sind.  Friihe  Belege  fiir  den  in  Rede  stehen- 
den  Lautwandel  hat  Diehl  beigebracht  (Anglia  XXIX 
150,  153). 

\x\.'perl  (31,  24)  scheint  iibrigens  Daines  noch  ^ (<me.  e) 
gesprochen  zu  haben,  denn  das  vorgeschriebene  ea  ist  ihm 
ein  fur  allemal  Symbol  fiir  jenen  Laut,  bezw.  fiir  dessen 
Ergebnis  vor  anderen  Konsouanten  als  r  (vgl.  10,  11; 
34,  20  und  unten  §  32  f.);  iihnliche  Falle  bei  Jones. 
ed.  Ekwall,  §  174. 
30  Sonst  sind  in  diesem  Paragraph  nur  noch  einige  raehr 

oder  weniger  bemerkenswerte  Quantitatsangaben  unseres 
Schulmeisters  zu  erwahnen.  Die  erwartete  Kiirze  wird 
bezeugt  in  dem  Praet.  und  Part.  Praet.  von  to  read: 
„quasi  rerf"  (79,  4,  me.  redde);  ferner  im  Praet.  von  to 
sweai:  „quasi  swet'-'-  (51,  20,  me.  swctte).  Auffallend  ist 
dagegen  die  ausdriieklich  vorgeschriebene  Lange  in  dem 
Eigennamen  Hester  (42,28);  der  Fall  muB  uns  als  neues 
Beispiel  der  von  Kluge  (GR.^  I  1026,  §  86)  beobachteten 
sekundaren  Dehnung  von  e  vor  .s-^  gelten. 

Im  Gegensatz  zu  Gill  (51,  4),  jedoch  in  tJberein- 
stimmuug  mit  Jones  (ed.  Ekwall  §  165)  und  dem  heutigen 
Sprachgebrauch  wird  fiir  den  Stammvokal  in  Phleagyne 
Kiirze  verlangt:  [Phleme]  10,  12  f.  —  Die  letztere  Tran- 
skription  berechtigt  uns  auch,  das  von  Daines  (28,  l;vgl. 
43,  24)  fiii-  J;emb  angesetzte  [keme]  als  (kem)  zu  deuten. 
obwohl  man  nach  der  21,  26  ff.  gegebenen  allgemeinen 
Regel  versucht  seiu  konnte,  auf  (kem)  zu  schlieBen.  Auch 
Gill  (59,  29)  kennt  noch  die  einem  me.  kemhen  ent- 
sprechende  lautgesetzliche  Form  mit  e,  laBt  aber  ebenso 
wie   Daines   die   an    das   Substantiv   ae.   camh    angelehnte 
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Analogieform  des  Verbums,    namlich   to  conib  [kom],   be- 
reits  zu. 

Apokope  des  e  im  ne.  Artikel   wird  72,  27  erwahnt  31 
und    73,  G  ff .    mit   einigen    belBenden   Witzen    als    Eigen- 
tiimlichkeit  des  Juristen-Englisch  hin,s,-estellt :  z.  B.  tJrintent, 
th'ArchangelL 

me.   e. 

Ob  wir  fiir  die  von  Daines  vertretene  Aussprache  32 
noch  Erhaltung  des  me.  §  oder  Weiterbildung  dieses  Lautes 
zu  e  annehmen  soUen,  hangt  einzig  von  dem  Grade  der 
Einsicht  in  die  Phonetik  der  lateinischen  Sprache  ab, 
welche  wir  unserem  Grammatiker  zuzuschreiben  geneigt 
sind.  Er  stellt  namlich  die  meist  durch  ea  bezeichnete 
Entsprechung  fiir  me.  f~  ausdriicklich  dem  lat.  E  gleich 
(10,  11),  worunter  nach  dem  Zusammenhange  nur  eine 
Lange  gemeint  sein  kann;  fiir  lat.  e  wird  aber  von  den 
romischen  Grammatikern  mit  unzweideutigen  Worten  ge- 
schlossene  Qualitat  bezeugt  (Liudsay,  Die  lateinische 
Sprache,  S.  20  ff.),  und  da  Daines  wie  sein  Zeitgenosse 
Jonson  die  romischen  Phonetiker  und  die  auf  ihnen  be- 
ruhenden  Werke  der  neueren  Sprachforscher  ofter  erwahnt, 
diirfen  wir  ihm  getrost  Bekanntschaft  mit  der  augefiihrten 
Tatsache  aus  der  lateinischen  Lautgeschichte  zuti-auen, 
woraus  dann  fiir  das  dem  lat.  e  gleichgesetzte  fne.  e  ge- 
schlossene  Qualitat  zu  folgern  ist,  die  bisher  erst  bei 
Wallis   und  Cooper   mit  Sicherheit   zu   erschlieBen  war.*) 

Auch  der  Hinweis  auf  ein  e  der  romanischen  Sprachen, 
welches  dem  ea  geschriebenen  Laute  in  hread,  sea  ent- 
sprechen   soll    (6,  9f.),    wird   nicht    gegen   meine  Ansicht 


*)  Lat.  e  ist  auch  Voraussetzung  fiir  die  bei  Salesbury  ge- 
tadelte  Aussprache  vou  ler/it  als  (lidzip);  vgl.  Ellis,  EEP  III  767. 
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sprechen,  denn  uach  Thurot  (I,  37  ff.)  war  in  der  Daines 
jedenfalls  am  nachsten  liegenden  franzosischen  Sprache 
der  bekaunte  Ubergang  der  meisten  e  zu  §■  um  die  Mitte 
des  17.  Jahrhunderts  noch  lange  nicht  vollzogen;  der 
Grammatiker  konnte  also,  weuu  es  ihm  au  dieser  Stelle 
iiberhaupt  auf  eiue  genaue  Qualitatsbestimuiung  aukam, 
sehr  wohl  sein  engl.  ?  mit  dem  entsprechenden  frau- 
zosischeu  Laute  vergleicheu. 

33  Weitere  Beispiele  fiir  das  auf  me.  f^  zuriickgehende 
e  des  Daines  sind:  read  (proper  in  the  present  tense: 
79,  3),  qtieane  (ae.  cwene,  15,  15),  squeake  (mschwed. 
.skwceka,  15,15),  steame  51,3;  die  Schreibung  Chrisme 
33,  17  beruht  auf  lat.  chrisma^  die  ebenda  verzeichnete 
Aussprache  [Cream]  aber  geht  auf  afr.  cresme,  crevie, 
me.  cr^me  zuriick.  Belege  fiir  die  Erhaltung  des  me.  f 
vor  /•  bieteu:  haire  (rather  heare  10,  2;  vgl.  oben  §§  4,14 
und  Luick,  Anglia  XIV  456);  there  (53,  14;  78,32,  vgl. 
oben  §  17).  Zu  der  Schreibung  theise  fiir  these  (53,  17) 
sind  die  Bemerkungen  Luicks  (Beiblatt  XVI,  153  ff.) 
heranzuziehen. 

34  Endlich  bezeugt  Daines  zwei  gelaufige  Falle  von 
Kiirzung  des  uie.  ^:  threaten  (54,  22:  so  schon  bei  Bullokar 
39,8,  vgl.  Hauck  48,  nicht  aber  bei  Gill  105,4)  und 
red  (79,6;  wie  schon  bei  Smith  1568,  m.e.  r~^d). 

me.  e, 

35  Den  aus  me.  e  hervorgegangenen  Laut  stellt  Daines 
zunachst  dem  gi-iech.  rj  nahezu  gleich  (6,  1  f.),  wobei  er 
uatiirlich  an  die  neugriechische  Bewertung  dieses  Zeichens, 
au  den  sog.  Itazismus  gedacht  haben  muB  (vgl.  auch 
10,  16f.,  ferner  ,.,Paraclite ^  or  Paraclete'-'-  38,  5:  gr.  Tiaqd- 
'A,XrjTog).    Dann  wird  er  genauer  und  hebt  hervor  (6,  5  ff.). 
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daB  fne.  *  der  kontiuentalen  Aussprache  des  lat.  i  nahekomme, 
aber  entschieden  offenere  Qualitat  habe  f„but  not  altogether 
with  the  tongue  so  much  restrained*) ,  eine  Bemerkung, 
durch  welche  sich  Daines  als  guter  Beobachter  in  phone- 
tischen  Dingen  imser  Vertraueu  erwirbt,  denn  bekanntlich 
ist  noch  heute  fiir  den  Auslander  das  offene  engl.  /,  7 
schwer  nachzusprechen. 

Beispiele  zur  Aussprache  des  7-Lautes  halt  Daines 
fiir  iiberflussig;  nur  gelegentlicli  (15,  13)  zieht  er  queen 
(ae.  me.  cwen)  heran  oder  erwahnt  liere  (ibi)  und  heare 
(audio)  als  Homonyma  (79,  7). 

Dagegen  wird  ziemlich  umstandlich  die  lautliche  36 
Gieichwertigkeit  der  Schreibung  ie  mit  ee,  e  hervorgehoben 
(11,  7  ff.)  und  nach  diesen  Ausffihrungen  sind  mit  „^long" 
(=  %)  u.  a.  zu  sprechen  die  "Worter:  field,  chiefe.,  Shrieve 
(Sheriffe),  siege;  dazu  noch  squieze  (ae.  *cwesan)  15,  18 
und,  in  der  Schreibung  schwankend,  theeve  (auch  thieve, 
vb.   53,  17). 

Bezeugt  ist  ferner  die  gelaufige  Verkurzung  in  friend  37 
(11,  10);  in  jeopardy  und  leopard  diirfte  Daines  nach 
Schwund  der  zweiten  Komponente  des  alten  Diphthongs 
{Luick,  Anglia  XVI  499)  das  noch  bei  Tellaeus  1665 
und  Peyton  1758  bezeugte  7  gesprochen  haben,  da  er 
einfach  Auslassung  des  o  vorschreibt,  ohne  die  bei  andern 
Wortern  gewissenhaft  angegebene  Verkiirzung  zu  erwahnen 
(10,  32). 

Ein  wenig  unklar  sind  des  Grammatikers  Bemerkungen 
iiber  die  Aussprache  von  the  (Artikel)  und  thee  (Personal- 


*)  restrain  „straff  anziehen",  wie  bei  Shakespeare,  Shrew 
III,  2,  59;  iiber  die  geschlosseue  Qualitat  von  lat.  t  vgl.  Lindsay, 
Die  lateinische  Sprache,  S.  26. 

Daines,  Orthoepia  Anglicana.  C 
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pronomen);  es  wird  namlich  (53,  7  ff.)  eingescMrft ,  da6 
zwischen  den  beiden  Wortern  ein  oft  vernachlassigter  laut- 
licher  Unterschied  bestehe.  Das  kann  sich  wohl  nur  auf 
die  Form  (di)  des  Artikels  vor  vokalischem  Anlaut*)  be- 
ziehen,  mit  welcher  das  in  unbetonter  Stellung,  z.  B.  in 
I  tpJl  thee,  I  beseech  thee ,  zu  (di)  verkiirzte  ihee  haufig  zu- 
sammenfallen  muBte;  diese  letztere  Form  (di)  des  Personal- 
pronomens  scheint  Daines  nicht  zuzulassen. 

gr.  ed. 

38  Ein  unbegreiflicher  Mangel  an  Konsequenz  zeigt  sich 
in  den  Sprechregeln  fiir  die  Worter  mit  griech.  £tt>,  denn 
auf  derselben  Seite  wird  geometry  durch  |jometry|  tran- 
skribiert  (10,  33),  wahrend  in  geography  der  Diphthong 
j,proper  and  complete''^  sein  soll  (10,  36),  was  nach  dera 
Sprachgebrauch  des  Grrammatikers  eine  vom  Schriftbild 
nicht  abweichende  Aussprache  bedeutet.  An  und  fiir  sich 
ist  keine  der  angefilhrteu  Lautungen  befremdlich  (vgi. 
Belege  bei  Jones,  ed.  Ekwall  p.  CXXX  sq.);  nur  die  ver- 
schiedene  Behandlung  des  Diphthongs  in  etymologisch 
vollig  gleichwertigen  Silben  ist  hochst  auffallend. 

me.  eu, 

39  Das  Ergebnis  aus  me.  §u  ist  bei  Daines  ein  der 
Qualitat  seiner  ersten  Komponente  nacli  nicht  genauer  be- 


*)  Eine  Vorstufe  dieser  Artikelform  findet  sich  im  Druck- 
fehlerverzeiclinis  zu  Thomas  Suiiths  „De  recta  et  emendata  linguae 
Anglica?  scriptione  dialogus''  (1568);  dort  wird  das  fol.  38a,  1.  31 
als  devil  (illud  malum)  gegebene  Beispiel  zu  Se  euil  korrigiert. 
worin  das  durch  einen  Querbalken  modifizierte  Zeichen  e  nach 
foi.  13  b  einen  Mittellaut  zwischen  e  und  «,  also  besonders  ge- 
Schlossenes  e  bedeutet. 
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stimmter  Diphthong  eu:  heauty  und  Beauutont*)  werden 
gesproehen  „with  omission  of  a,  as  it  were  onely  m" 
(15,  7ff.);  eir  in  deic,  feiv^  sewer  (frz.  asseour,  Pogatscher, 
E.  St.  27,  225),  ewe  soll  wie  der  lateinisehe  Zwielaut 
m  klingen  (15,  33  ff.).  Vgl.  noch  Eustace  („Latiu  Eu" 
11,4)  und  ^^shroiv ,  which  is  better  written  shreiv'-'-  (49,26). 
Namentlich  die  Gleichstellung  mit  dem  lateinischen  Di- 
phthong,  der  nach  den  kontinentalen.,  von  Daines  hier  ver- 
tretenen  Leseregeln  nie  anders  gesprochen  wurde  (Lindsaj^, 
Die  lat.  Sprache,  S.  44)  ware  schon  beweisend,  auch  wenn 
wir  nicht  aus  anderen  Orthoepikern  wiiBten,  daB  fne.  '^u 
bis  gegen  Ende  des  17.  Jhdts.  als  e-j-ii  analysiert  wurde 
und  dann  erst  zu  iu  weiterging  (Sweet,  HES  863,  864; 
Luick,  AngL  XIV  288). 

Auffallend  ist  rhemne  (11,6)  mit  „  ?7  single,  quasi  40 
Rume'-\  was  nach  unserm  nachsten  Paragraph  als  (riim) 
zu  deuten  ware.  Das  Wort  ist  sonst  wie  andere  Fremd- 
worter  mit  fne.  eii  zu  belegen  (Kluge  im  GrundriB^I  1048, 
§  107)  und  wir  nehmen  die  Angabe  des  Grammatikers 
mit  MiBtrauen  auf,  schon  weil  er  den  Ausdruck  seltsamer- 
weise  nicht  als  Fremdwort  erkannte,  sondern  fiir  gut 
englisch  hielt.  Aber  die  Schwierigkeit  wird  durch  An- 
nahme   einer   Beeinflussung   durch   franz.   rhunie   behoben. 

me.    eUf  u, 

Schwieriger  ist  die  ErschlieBung  des    bei  Daines  fiir  41 
me.  eu  geltenden  Lautwertes,  da  der  Grammatiker  sich  mit 
der  Angabe  begniigt,   die  Worter   lieu,   adieu,   neiv   seien 


*)  Zu  diesem  Eigennameu  vgl.  Luick,  Anglia  XVI  500; 
Biilbring,  Beiblatt  XVII  135,  Luick,  ebd.  232f.  Joues  scliwaiikt 
zwischen  tu  und  o,  vgl.  Ekwall  §  264 u. 

e* 
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mit  „M  single"  wie  ,,/w^  nu"'-  zu  sprechen  (15,9,36).  jMit 
„M  single"  kann,  im  Gegensatz  zum  ..double  w"  =  t^;_,  nur 
der  Buchstabe  u  gemeint  sein  (vgl,  14, 17),  dessen  Name 
im  Alphabet  uns  aber  auf  der  Tafel  vor  S.  1  leider  vor- 
enthalten  wird.  Mit  Angaben  wie  „fZew?wre  (nichtnorman.  ew: 
Grundr.-I  979)  where  u  is  long  and  hath  its  proper  sound" 
(30,22)  ist  uns  nicht  gedient  und  die  Bemerkungen  zu 
Wortern  mit  me.  w,  das  ja  bekanntlich  dieselbe  Ent- 
wicklung  durchmachte  wie  me.  en.  geben  uns  ebenso- 
wenig  eine  Hilfe  an  die  Hand,  denn  die  eineigen  von 
Daines  angefiihrten  Beispiele  [view  und  steives)  \s^erden  in 
einem  Atem  mit  lieu.  adieu,  bezw.  mit  7ieiv  erledigt 
(15,  8,  26,  351). 
42  So  sind  wir  diesmal  —  ein  seltener  Fall  bei  Daines  — 

auf  ein  argumentum  ex  silentio  angewiesen:  hatte  der 
Sprachmeister  fiir  das  Ergebnis  aus  me.  eu  und  u  das  fort- 
schrittlichere  ju  lehren  Avollen,  so  ware  doch  eine  Be- 
schreibung  dieses  im  Jahre  1640  namentlich  in  gelehrt- 
konservativen  Kreisen  noch  keineswegs  feststehenden  Laut- 
wertes  unerlaBlich  gewesen.  Das  Fehlen  jeder  solchen 
Bemerkung  beweist  wohl  zur  Geniige,  da6  Daines  sein 
„«  single"  im  ABC  uoch  so  sprach  wie  Gill  das  v  {viI.il- 
?.6v)  seines  Alphabets  (ed.  Jiriczek  29,11). 

Es  ist  ferner  beachtenswert .  da6  Daines  seine  Ent- 
sprechung  fiii'  me.  ew,  il  mit  den  Worten:  „it  beares  onely 
the  force  of  U  single"  (15,  35)  als  einen  Monophthong  dem 
diphthongischen  Ergebnis  aus  me.  'gu  gegeniiberzustellen 
scheint  und  angesichts  der  vielen  sicheren  Zeugnisse  fiir 
die  Aussprache  ii.  welche  Luick  (Anglia  XIV  288 f.)  noch 
aus  dem  Ende  des  17.,  ja  selbst  aus  dem  18.  Jhdt.  bei- 
bringt,  hat  das  Festhalten  an  ilir  bei  eiuem  gebildeten 
und  durcli  seinen  Lehrberuf  zu  konservativer  Behandlung 
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der    Sprache    geradezu    verpflichteten    Manne    gar    nichts 
Befremdliches.  *) 

An  Einzelheiten  bringt  Daines  folgeude  vor.  Die  43 
Silbe  -utJi  hat  nach  ihm  immer  langen  Vokal  (32,  3); 
Beispiele  fehlen,  aber  der  Grammatiker  kann  wohi  nur 
an  die  zu  me.  eti  gehorigen  Falle  ruth  und  inith  gedaclit 
haben.  Lange  wird  auch  eingescharft  fiir  das  part.  praet. 
tun^d  zu  tune  («,  28,34). 

Mit  wenig  Gliick  versucht  Daines  kunstliche  ortho- 
graphisclie  Scheiduogen  zwischen  sute,  'dependance  in  Law', 
und  suite,  'garment',  wo  doch  fiir  beide  Bedeutungen 
frz.  suite  zugrunde  liegt,  dann  zwischen  Brute  (n.  pr.) 
und  bndt,  'beast',  wahrend  beide  Worter  identisch  sind 
und  auf  hz.  brut  <.  la.t.  brutum  beruhen  (33,32;  34,1). 

me.  i. 
Der  Zusammenfall  von  er  und  ir  unter  <?r  wurde  44 
schon  besprochen  (§  29);  hier  ist  hinzuzufiigen ,  dafi  ir 
bei  Daines  auch  mit  ur  schon  vollig  gleichlautend  war. 
Einer  der  Belege  fiir  diese  Tatsache  ist  allerdings  mit 
Vorsicht  aufzunelimen ,  denn  das  im  Dial.  Dict.  fiir  Ost- 
angeln,  insbesondere  auch  fiir  das  ostliche  Suffolk  und 
in  allen  drei  Schreibungen  bezeugte  Dialektwort  herne, 
hirne  („which  is  rather  hurne'-'-  31,7),  geht  auf  ae.  me. 
hyrne  zuriick,  so  daB  die  Form  hurne  einfach  aus  me. 
(hiirne)  sich  erklaren  lieBe.  Ganz  unverdachtig  ist  da- 
gegen  snirle  („which  some  write  snurle^'-  50,  19),  ent- 
sprechend    einem    schriftengl.  to   snarl{<.me.  *snerleu'?) 


*)  Die  Angaben  des  Daines,  so  mangelhaft  sie  aucL  sein 
mogen,  scheinen  mir  nicht  fiir  Jespersens  neue  Theorie  eines 
allgemeinen  me.  und  ne.  m-Lautes  zu  sprechen  (John  Harts 
Pronuuciation ,  S.  44  —  59). 
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und  im  Dial.  Dict.  fiir  Suffolk  in  den  beiden  zuerst  ge- 
nannten  Formen  nachgewiesen  (moderne  Aussprache  sn»)'l, 
sndl).  Bei  Daines  ist  also  bereits  in  der  Behandlung  von 
e,  i,  u  4-  r  -f-  Kons. ,  bezw.  von  e,  i,  u  -j-  auslaut.  /•  jene 
Stufe  des  vollkommenen  Zusammenfalls  erreicht,  welche 
bei  den  Grammatikern  bisher  erst  seit  Hodges  (1644)  zu 
belegen  war,  wahrend  sie  fi-eilich  aus  der  Orthographie 
unbefaugener  Briefschreiber  und  Annalisten  schon  fiir  die 
zweite  Halfte  des  XVI.  Jhdts.  sich  erschlieiien  laBt  (Diehl, 
Anglia  29,  153,  158)  und  aucli  in  den  Dialekten,  z.  B.  gerade 
in  Suffolk  friihzeitig  durchdrang  (Horn,  Anglia  28,482ff.). 

45  Nicht  ohne  Belang  sind  ferner  einige  Quantitats- 
angaben  bei  Daines.  Zunachst  ganz  gelaufige  Kiirzen  wie 
(34,  20ff.)  give.  live,  sive  (heute  sieve  geschrieben;  vgl. 
auch  47,  22),  dann  einige  bemerkenswerte  Praeterital- 
formen:  rive  (riv)  zu  to  rive,  sirive  (striv)  zu  to  strive  (34, 22), 
iJirivc  (1'riv)  zu  to  thvive  (54,  24).  Es  ist  nicht  notig, 
diese  Bildungen  als  dialektisch  zu  bezeichnen,  obwohl  nach 
dem  Dial.  Dict.  z.  B.  (riv)  gerade  fiir  Suffolk  sich  belegen 
laBt;  vielmehr  hat  auch  die  ne.  Schriftsprache  innerhalb 
der  Ablautreihe  I  (Sievers)  mehrere  heute  groBtenteils  ver- 
altete  Praeterita  mit  (i)  entwickelt,  z.  B.  luTit,  sniit,  i-id, 
strid,  ja  in  andern  Fallen  sind  die  Formen  mit  /  durch- 
gedrungeu:  Ihit,  slid.  chid,  hid  (Sweet,  NEG  1409ff., 
Kaluza  §  480).  Es  faUt  sogieich  ins  Auge,  daB  die  Verba, 
w^elche  den  Yokal  des  praet.  plur.  auf  den  sing.  iiber- 
trugen,  Stammausgang  auf  dentalen  VerschluBlaut  auf- 
weisen;  die  Praeterita  bei  Daines  sind  insofern  verwandt, 
als  sie  labio-dentalen  Auslaut  zeigen. 

46  AIs  i  sprach  Daines  auch  das  y  in  griechischen 
Wortern  (7,  16,  27ff.). 

Uber  me,  i  vor  gh  vgl.  unter  7. 
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me.   i. 

Die    unter    Berufiing    aiif    .,our    moderne    and    most  47 
commendable  Orthoepiists"  niedergelegten  Angaben  unseres 
Grammatikers  iiber  den  fiir  rae.  7  geltenden  Laut  (6,  llff., 
vgl.  10,  20ff.)  stimmen  fast  wortlich  zu  Gills  Bemerkungen 

(ed.  Jiriczek  24,  17ff.).     Daines  sagt:    „/ somewhat 

imitates  the  sound  of  the  Latin  Ei  dipthong  (though  not 
altogether  so  fullj'';  ganz  ahnlich  Gill:  „7  fere  est  di- 
phthongus  ei\  sed  .  .  .  sono  exilior  paulo  quam  si  diffun- 
deremur  in  p". 

Fraglicli  ist  nur,  was  Daines  mit  „Latin  Ei  dipthong, 
as  it  is  usually  pronounced"  meinen  kann,  denn  die 
lateinische  Literatursprache,  auf  welche  allein  —  im 
Gegensatz  zu  altlateinischen  oder  inschriftlichen  Formen  — 
Daines  nach  dem  Zusatz  „wie  man  ihn  gewohnlich  spricht'-, 
anspielen  kann,  kennt  ja  keinen  Diphthong  ei,  die  einzige 
Interjektion  hei,  ei  ausgenommen  (Lindsay,  S.  280).  Dem 
gelehrten  Verfasser  ware  es  ja  zuzumuten,  da6  er  auf 
das  haufig  fiir  J  gesezte  ei  der  Inschriften  oder  der  Gramma- 
tiker  hinwiese  (Lindsay  10,  281),  aber,  wie  gesagt,  die 
ausdriickliche  Beschrankung  auf  das  gesprochene  Latein 
verbietet  diese  Auffassung. 

So  bleibt  wohl  nichts  librig,  als  die  Regel  des  Sprach-  48 
meisters  auf  die  englische  Aussprache  des  Lateinischen 
zu  beziehen,  und  in  dieser  Ansicht  werden  wir  bestarkt, 
wenn  wir  auf  derselben  Seite  (6,  20ff.)  lesen,  daB  manche 
Leute  den  fraglichen  Laut  „latinisieren"  und  die  iibersee- 
ische  Aussprache  (des  lat.  ^),  also  die  reine  Lange,  ein- 
fiihren  mochten,  was  Daines  entschieden  miBbiiligt  und  als 
Ziererei  hinsteUt. 

Vielleicht  darf  man  sogar  annehraen,  da6  eben  jene 
Stelle  Gills   den  Grammatiker  auf  den   immerhin  sonder- 
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baren  Gedanken  brachte,  den  heimischen  Laut  durch  einen 
Hinweis  auf  die  gleichfalls  nach  heimischen  Lautgesetzen 
geregelte  Aussprache  des  Lateins  zu  verdeutlichen ,  also 
eigentlich  einen  artigen  circulus  vitiosus  zu  beschreiben. 
Gill  1.  c.  merkt  namlich  an,  daB  Justus  Lipsius  die  in 
England  gelaufige  Aussprache  von  Regina,  Amicus,  Vita 
gelobt  habe,  und  aus  der  bei  Jiriczek  (p.  XXXVI)  nach- 
gewiesenen  Stelle  ergibt  sich  tatsachlich,  daB  der  be- 
riihmte  Philologe  Lautgebungen  wie  Regeina,  Ameicus, 
Veita  als  die  einzig  richtigen  hiustellte.  So  konnte  sich 
Daines  wohl  fur  berechtigt  halten,  auf  das  lat.  ei  wie 
auf  einen  allgemein  und  auch  auBerhalb  Englands  be- 
kannten  Laut  zu  verweisen. 

49  Der  aus  me.  i  hervorgegangene  Diphthong  entspricht 
nun  nach  den  iibereinstimmenden  Yorschriften  Gills  und 
Daines'  nicht  vollstandig  dem  gelaufigen  lat.  ei,  sondern 
ist  (in  seiner  ersteu  Komponente)  „not  so  full",  „exilior 
paulo  quam  si  diffunderemur  in  e".  Das  scheint  mir 
zwingend  auf  das  von  EUis  (I  115)  fiir  Gills  Lautsystem  er- 
schlossene,  neuerdings  von  Jiriczek  (Logonomia  p.  XXXVff.) 
angezw^eifelte  9i  hinzuweisen.  — 

50  In  derselben  Richtung  werden  sich  unsere  Schliisse 
bewegen,  wenn  wir  sie  auf  dem  von  Daines  (6, 14  ff.)  an- 
gestellten  Vergleich  des  aus  me.  7  entsprungenen  fne. 
Lautes  mit  griech.  i  (lota)  aufbauen.  Die  Grammatiker 
versucheu  zwar,  fiir  griech.  l  monophthongische  Aussprache 
einzuscharf en ,  und  John  Cheke  driickt  sich  beispielsweise 
folgendermaBen  aus:  „t  igitm-  sejunctum  alium  habet 
sonum   quam  si   cum  £  aut  o  jungeretur".*)     Aber  schon 


*)  Joannis  Cheki  de  pronunciatione  Graecae  potissimum 
linguae  disputationes  cum  Stephano  Wintoniensi  episcopo.  In: 
Sylloge  scriptorum  qui  de  linguae  Graecae  pronunciatione  Commen- 
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die  Tatsache,  daB  eine  scheinbar  so  einleuchtende  Unter- 
scheidung  besonders  betont  werden  mu6,  scheint  docli 
darauf  hinzuleiten,  da6  mau  in  England  griech.  l  lange 
Zeit  so  zu  sprechen  gewohnt  war  wie  die  fortschrittlichen 
unter  den  englischen  Grammatikern *)  etwa  seit  1500  das  t 
des  Mittelenglischen  horten,  namlich  als  ei,  und  es  war 
von  vornherein  nicht  zu  erwarten,  da6  die  griechische 
Lange  um  1640  in  England  anders  behandelt  wiirde  als 
die  lateinische,  zumal  auch  lateinischem  'u  und  griech.  ov 
stets  diphthongischer  "Wert  zugeschrieben  erscheint  (vgl. 
unten  §  76). 

Ein  direktes  Zeugnis  fiir  die  Ubung,  griech.  l  als  ei 
zu  sprechen,  erblicke  ich  in  einer  Stelle  John  Harts,  die 
freilich  erst  einer  wie  ich  hoffe  einleuchtenden  Korrektur 
unterzogen  werden  muB.  In  seiner  „Orthographie"  vom 
Jahre  1569,  fol.  31,  heiBt   es   namlich**):  „No  nation  of 


tarios  reliquerunt,  ed.  Sigebertus  Havercampus.  Lugd.  Bat.  1740, 
p.  303.  Diese  Stelle  hat  Mekerche  (bei  Havercampus  1 146)  ein- 
fach  abgeschrieben. 

*)  Z.  B.  Salesbury,  wie  aiich  die  wiilscheUmschrift  der,,Hymne 
an  die  Jungfrau".  Dagegen  kann  ich  mich  nicht  iiberzeugen, 
daB  Thomas  Smith  dieser  fortschrittlichen  Eichtung  angehorte, 
denn  in  seiner  Abhandlung  „De  recta  &  emendata  lingvae  Graecae 
pronunciatione'",  Lutetiae  1568,  fol.  34  b,  stellt  er  durch  folgende 
Umschriften  sein  englisches  „7  lowjum'-^  ohne  weiteres  einem 
griech.  Z  gleich:  bijt  (^it)  morde,  a  byt  {jiiT)  frenum;  a  bxjl  {^IX) 
vlcus,  a  byl  {plX)  rostrum;  a  fll  {(piX)  lima,  fyl  ((flX)  imple. 
Unmittelbar  vorher  betont  aber  Smith,  daB  es  ihm  bei  dieseu 
Gegeniiberstellungen  englischer  Vokale  nur  auf  die  Quantitat  an- 
komme:  ,,na7n  fpatio  soni non  fpecie  differimt'-'- ^  und  das  scheint 
mir  doch  gegen  EUis  und  Sweet  monophthongische,  hochstens 
zweigipflige  Aussprache  des  T  bei  Smith  zu  verbiirgen. 

**)    Ich    teile    die    auch    bei  Ellis  (I  113)  gedruckte  Stelle 
nach  einer  Abschrift  mit,  welche  ich  nebst  einem  langeren  Aus- 
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the  forefaide  but  we  and  the  Scottifh,  doe  at  any  timo 
founde  i  in  the  forefayde  found  of  ei:  Wherefore,  that 
Englifh  Greeke  Reader  which  fhall  giue  the  fame  found 
to  i  which  he  doth  to  £t,  doth  further  this  errour  much 
amongft  vs." 

Der  erste  Satz  ist  vollkommen  klar  und  bezieht  sich 
auf  die  Gepflogenheit  der  Englander,  im  Gegensatz  zu 
„all  Dutchland  over  and  nether  (Ober-  und  Niederdeutsch- 
land),  Italie,  the  French,  the  Spanish  and  Brutes"  lat.  7 
als  ei  zu  sprechen  in  sim.  qui,  tihi  usw.  Dagegen  ist 
die  zweite  Behauptung,  wie  sie  in  dem  gedruckten  Texte 
steht,  unverstandlich,  denn  Hart,  der  an  anderer  Stelle 
fiir  ride  by:  reid  bei  schreibt  (Ellis  I  113,  Sweet  HES 
810,  Jespersen,  John  Harts  Pronunciation ,  S.  89fF.),  und 
von  Gill  (ed.  Jiriczek  13,33)  eben  wegen  seiner  ei  fur  / 
bitter  getadelt  wird,  kann  doch  hier  unmoglich  anderer 
Meinung  sein  und  die  von  ihm  vertretene  Aussprache 
von  engl.  i  als  ei  bemangeln.  Auch  ware  der  Ausdruck 
,,Englifh  Greeke  Reader^'-  sehlecht  am  Platze,  wenn  er 
Bemerkungen  iiber   engl.  7  einleiten  sollte. 

So  scheint  es  mir  siclier,  daB  Harts  i  in  der  vor- 
letzten  Zeile  nichts  anderes  ist  als  ein  Druckfehler  fiir 
t  (griech.  lota):  Hart  verwahrt  sicli  gegen  die  Aussprache 
von  griech.  i  als  ei,  wie  er  denn  kurz  vorher  ausdriicklich 
anmerkt,  daB  die  „geborenen  und  angelernten"  Griechen 
ihr  lota  monophthongisch  sprechen  („Which  fault,  none 
of  all  the  nations  before  named,  did  euer  commit,  for 
the   i,    vowell:    but    doe    keepe  it    ftill  in  one  fole  &  the 


zug  aus  Hart  der  Giite  des  Herrn  Dr.  James  Morison  in  Oxford 
verdanke.  Einen  sehr  erwiinschten  Neudruck  des  Buclies  hat 
.lespersen  fiir  die  EETS  angekiindigt. 
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aimcient  found:  euen  as  the  naturall  &  artificiall  Greekes 
do  their  lota"). 

Hier  liegt  also  ein  willkommenes  Zeugnis  fiir  jene  51 
Aussprache  (ei)  des  griech.  ~i  vor,  auf  welche  Daines  an  der 
uns  beschaftigenden  Stelle  anspielt,  eine  Aussprache,  die 
im  16.  Jhdt,  als  der  Lautwert  ei  fiir  heimisches  %  sich 
noch  nicht  durchgesetzt  hatte,  natiirlieh  weniger  verbreitet 
war  als  im  Jahrhundert  unseres  Grammatikers.  Daher 
kommt  es,  daB  die  meisten  von  mir  eingesehenen  Gramma- 
tiker  des  16.  Jhdts.  liber  die  Aussprache  des  griech.  ~i 
sehr  wenige  Worte  verlieren;  englische  Quellen  aus  dem 
folgenden  Saeculum  sind  mir  leider  nicht  zuganglich. 

Ein   weiterer   Beweis   fiir   die   Geltung   di   fiir   me.  7  52 
wird  sich  uns  bei  der  Betrachtung  des  aus  me.  oi  hervor- 
gegangenen  Lautes  darbieten  (vgl.  unten  §  08). 

DaB  unseres  Grammatikers  Auffassung  des  in  Frage 
stehenden  Lautes  von  den  Diphthongen  cei  oder  ai  noch 
sehr  weit  entfernt  war,  geht  aus  der  tadelnden  Erwahnung 
einer  dialektischen  Eigentiimlichkeit  der  Nordenglander 
hervor,  welche  fiir  me.  'i  eiuen  Zwielaut  ai  sprechen,  so 
da6  fire  und  faire  in  dieser  Lautgebung  zusammenfallen 
(6,  17ff.),  eine  Sonderentwicklung  des  nordlichen  Sprach- 
gebietes,  welche  Gill  mit  demselben  Beispiele  belegt  (ed. 
Jiriczek  31,  25)  und  die  auch  in  den  Dialektstellen  der 
dramatischen  Literatur  mehrfach  zu  beobachten  ist  (vgl. 
Luick,  Unters.  §  29). 

Die    Stellungen,    in    welchen   sein   ,,/  long"   eintritt,  53 
hat  Daines  durch  besonders  reichliche  Beispiele  dem  Schiiler 
einzupragen  gesucht.     Es  entspricht  also  das  „/  long": 

1.  einem  me.  auslautenden  %  in  my,  thy,  hy,  ivhy, 
ty  or  tie  (7,  23  ff.); 
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2.  me.  t  <.  ae.  i  vor  Nasalis  oder  Liquida  +  stimm- 
haftem  VerschluBlaut :  climb  quasi  clime  (28,  2);  ,,/in  ind 
finall",  z.  B.  tcind  (28,  35);  ../  in  ild  in  many  Monosyl- 
lables"  (27,  18,  vgl.  26,8),  z.  B.  mild,  child,  icild  (vgl. 
auch  56,  11.  dgg.  wildernesse  „*  short"  56,  12); 

3.  me.  F<  ae.  i  +  j:  /  '  ,e.  tigeda)  32,  1;  Urd 
(ae.  tigele)  27,  19; 

4.  me.  «  <  ae.  i',  y:  piVd  (ae.  pil,  lat.  pila)  27,  19; 
fiVd  (ae.  *filan  'feilen'  oder  fylan  'besudeln')  27,  19; 
whiVd  (ae.  hwil)  27,  19;  pin'd  (ae.  pin)  29, 1;  fir'dSO,  11; 
Christ  33,  29;  sighes  24,  15;  &mfe;  32,  1;  siihfej  (ae. 
sid  oder  side)  32,  1; 

5.  me.  F  <  an.  ?/,  F:  w??VVZ  (an.  myrr)  30,  11;  ihrive 
(an.  |)rifa)  34,  23; 

6.  me.  t  <  afr.  i:  plyd  (y  or  i  long)  46,  4;  sitTfZ 
(mfr.  stile),  exiVd,  heguiVd,  reconciVd  27,  19ff.;  pVd  (fr. 
pie)  45,  15:  admir'd  30,  13;  size,  assizes  35,  15. 

me.  o. 

M  Uber  die   Qualitat   seines  o   unterrichtet  uns   Daines 

durch  dessen  Gleichstellung  mit  dem  lat.  o  (7,  3),  das  ja 
nach  Ausweis  der  romanischen  Sprachen  und  der  Grram- 
matikerzeugnisse  als  oifener  Yokal  zu  gelten  hat. 

55  Erhaltung  der  me.  Kfirze  bezeugt  unsere  Grammatik 

(30,  14;  31,  17)  wie  jene  Bullokars  (Hauck  S.  24)  und 
Gills  (111,  15)  vor  auslautendem  r  in  abhorre,  wo  heute 
7y  gespiochen  wird.  Auch  das  o  in  ,yshod  for  shoo'd- 
(49,  20)  wird  als  Bewahruug  der  me.  Quantitat,  nicht  als 
Yerktirzung  aus  me.  p  (wie  in  good,  hood)  zu  fassen  sein, 
denn  ein  Wechsel  zwischen  o  ( =  ae.  o)  imd  o  ist  aus  dem 
ME  gut  zu  erklaren  (ae.  — scoc/,  akk.  sg.  — scudne  mit 
Yerkiirzung  vor  mehrfacher  Konsonanz  scodne  und  danach 
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nom.  sg.  scod;  vgl.  Laugland  shodde  B  II  163  neben 
ischood  A  II  134;  silver-shod  usw.  haufig  in  den  Balladen). 

Die  bekannte  Eegel  von  der  Entfaltung   eines  fne.  w  56 
in  der  Lautgruppe  me.  ol  tritt  uns  bei  Daines  in  folgender 
spezialisierter    Fassung    entgegen:    „0  before   II  in   roll^) 
sounds   ou   dipthong.  'wroide   aspirate''  (26,  5).     Da6 

unter  einem  ,,  aspirierten  ^u-  der  alte  Diphthong  zu  ver- 
stehen  ist.  werden  wir  aus  §  71  erfahren,  wo  auch  die  Yer- 
wendung  von  oiv  als  dessen  Symbol  in  den  Umschriften 
unseres  Grammatikers  zu  erwahnen  sein  wird.  Daraus 
folgt  denn  auch  diphthongische  Aussprache  fiir  old,  colt, 
foll  (to  ring),  weil  die  Orthoepia  diese  Worter  mit  ow  an- 
setzt  (26,  8;  27,  8;   52,  30). 

Dagegen  scheint  Daines  Monophthongierung  dieses  57 
fne.  gu  zu  vertreten,  wenn  der  Zwielaut  durch  Ausfall 
eines  /  vor  eine  Labialis  tritt:  Cohnes  und  Cohnan  werden 
(27,  10)  durch  [Comes,  Coman]  wiedergegeben ,  was  nur 
auf  die  Entwicklungsreihe  (kQlman  >  koulman  >  kouman 
>  kQman)  usw.  weisen  kann  und  als  Nachtrag  zu  den 
Beispielen  bei  Luick,  Anglia  XVI  465,  willkommen  sein 
diirfte. 

Eine  kiinstliche  Scheidung  scheint  Daines  zu  ver-  58 
suchen,  wenn  er  im  Gegensatz  zu  dem  eben  erwahnten 
to  toll  den  Eigennamen  Toll  und  toll  in  toll-booth  usw. 
mit  undiphthongierter  Kiirze  sprechen  laBt  (52,  30  ff.), 
denn  nach  Ausweis  der  heutigen  Lautung  (toul)  wiu'de 
me.  tol  geradeso  behandelt  wie  me.  tollen. 

Afr.  0  vor  r -|- Konsonanz ,  das  nach  Behrens  (Grundr.-  59 
I  971   §  36)   im   ME.   nicht  gelangt  wurde  und  auch  bei 


*)  Mit  me.  o,  nicht  q  wie  Behrens  Grundr. -I  971,  §  35 
meint,  denn  me.  ql  entwickelt  nur  vor  Konsonanz,  nicht  im  Aus- 
laut  das  sekundare  u  (Luick,  Anglia  XVI  462  f.). 
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Bullokar  nocli  als  p  erscheint  (Hauck  S.  24),  bei  Gill  aber 
zwischen  Ktirze  uncl  Lange  schwankt*),  hat  bei  Daines 
schon  durchwegs  Langung  erfahren:  forge  30,  37;  fort, 
sport  31,  24. 

me.  6. 

60  Den  Lautwert  der  gelaufigsten  Schreibung  fiir  me. 
fne.  p  stellt  Daines  wiederum  durch  Vergleichung  mit 
einem  griechischen  Laut  fest:  oa  ist  nacli  11,  17f.  wie 
gr.  to  zu  sprechen,  das  a  in  boat^  coale  usw.  ist  stumm. 
Weitere  Beispiele  sind:  hoth  32,  3;  hoast,  ghost  33,  28; 
■toe  11,  20;  sfore  30,  16;  woe  (sb.)  56,  14;  gloze,  toze 
(vgl.  ne.  toiise,  nhd.  zausen)  35,  16;  52,  33. 

Da  wir  unsern  Orthoepisten  schon  ofter  iiber  Fein- 
iieiten  der  Aussprache  des  Lateinischen  und  Griechischen 
gut  unterrichtet  fanden,  diirfen  wir  wohl  aucli  diesmal 
aanehmen,  er  habe  durch  Herbeiziehung  des  griechischen 
langen  o-Lautes,  dem  jederzeit  von  den  Grammatikern 
offene  Qualitat  zugesprochen  wurde  (vgl.  Blass,  tJber  die 
Aussprache  des  Griechischen,  §  9),  fiir  seine  Muttersprache 
noch  Erhaltung  des  me.  g  lehren  wollen.  Damit  befindet 
er  sich  mit  den  anderen  Quelien  zur  fne.  Lautlehre  vor 
Wallis  (1653)  in  vollem  Einklang. 

61  Im  Gegensatz  zur  angefiihrten  Qualitatsbestimmung 
steht  jedoch  die  Bemerkung  (52,  26  ff.),  die  Praposition 
to  sei  geradeso  zu  sprechen  wie  das  sb.  toe  (ae.  td); 
gleicli  auf  der  nachsten  Seite  (53,  1  ff.)  findet  namlich 
Daines,  in  to  sei  ungefalu'  der  „Diphthong"  oo  (w,  oder, 
mit  Riicksicht  auf  die  satzunbetonte  Yerwendung  des 
Wortes:  u)  zu  horen,  walirend  fiir  toe  friiher  (11,  20)  die 


*)   Als  lang  werden   bezeichnet  force,  pordi;    kurz  bleiben 
divorce,  forge^  sport,  fort;  forced  schwankt. 
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Aussprache  (tQ)  festgelegt  wnrde,  so  daB  wir  hier  vor 
einem  offenkundigen  Widerspruch  stehen,  der  nur  durch 
Annahme  dialektischer  Einfliisse  zu  beseitigen  ist.  Nach 
Wrights  Dialect  Grammar  (§§  121  — 124)  ergab  namlich 
me.  g  im  ostlichen  Suffolk  u  (z.  B.  in  load,  clothes,  go, 
ioe,  woe),  daneben  hauiig,  doch  wie  es  scheint  nur  in- 
iautend,  die  Yerkurzung  zu  u  (vgl.  auch  Luick,  Unter- 
suchungen  §§  48,  66,  74).  Diese  in  seiner  Umgebung 
verbreitete  Aussprache  von  toe  als  (tfi)  oder  (tu)  muB 
Daines  einen  Augenblick  beirrt  und  zu  der  lautlichen 
Gleichstellung  des   Wortes  mit  to  veranlaBt  haben. 

Me.  g  oder  vielleicht  p  ist  wie  bei  Th.  Smith  (fol.  19a)  G2 
erhalten  in  iromb  („0  long"  56,  17),  wahrend  sonst  seit 
Butler  die  Fortbildung  von  me.  wg  (<  ae.  wd)  iiber  me.  ivp 
(vgl.  Hempl,  Journ.  Germ.  Phil.  I  14),  zu  fne.  wfi  in 
■womb  ebenso  bezeugt  ist  wie  in  ivlio^  whose,  whom 
(Daines  57,  2).  DaB  auch  hier  der  Niederschlag  dialekti- 
scher  Eigentiimlichkeiten  vorliegt,  geht  aus  einer  Stelle 
(22,  14)  bei  Gill  hervor,  wo  ganz  Avie  bei  Daines  gr.  w 
(=  fJ  nach  der  Lauttafel  S.  29,  ed.  Jiriczek)  den  Stamm- 
vokal  in  ,, altertiimlicher  und  mundartlicher"  Aussprache 
des  Wortes  wombe  wiedergeben  mu6. 

Derselbe  strenge  Hiiter  einer  allerdings  schon  etwas 
veralteten  Schrift-  oder  Gelehrtensprache  verweist  die 
Lautung  (spokn)  statt  (spgkn)  in  den  Bereich  der  dialekti- 
schen  Formen  und  schreibt  sie  seinen  Lincolnienses  zu 
(32,  6).  Wenn  wir  daher  bei  Daines  eine  Unterscheidung 
zwischen  spoke  (spQk)  <  ae.  spCtca  und  spoke  (spok),  dem 
Praeteritum  von  speak,  finden  (50,  26),  wenn  der  Gram- 
matiker  ferner  das  sb.  stole  (lat.  stola)  und  das  Praeteritum*) 


*)  Das  Praet.,   niclit    das    Part.  Praet.    ist   gemeint,    denn 
letzteres  kennt  Daines  nur  in  der  Form  stoln  (26,30;  27,14). 
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von  steal  als  (stQl)  und  (stol)  auseinanderhalt  (25,  33  ff.). 
so  ■werden  wir  nicht  anstehen.  auch  hierin  Beeinflussung 
durch  die  Alltagssprache  von  Hintlesham  zu  erblicken. 
Erklaren  lassen  sich  die  Praeteritalformen  mit  kurzem 
Yokal  wohl  nur  durch  Angleichung  an  die  Partizipien 
me.  spoken  und  stolen.  an  welchen  Sweets  schriftsprach- 
lich  nicht  ganz  durchgedrungenes  ,,back-shortening"  seine 
Wirkung  ausiibte  (vgl.  HES  G29). 

me.  o. 

-63  Um  die  Geltung  des  fiir  me.  g  eingetretenen  Lautes 

zu  bestimmen,  bedient  sich  Daines  zunachst  eines  Hin- 
weises  auf  eine  nicht  allgeraein  rezipierte  Aussprache  von 
griech.  ov:  shoe  sei  wie  shoo  zu  sprechen.  mit  dem  Laut, 
welchen  ..einige"  dem  griech.  Diphthong  ov  geben  (11,  24ff.). 
Deutlicher  wird  der  Orthoepist  auf  der  nachsten  Seite 
(12,  27),  wo  er  den  Lautwert  von  oo  in  soone,  hoone, 
loome,  moone  usw.  der  falschen  Aussprache  von  griech. 
ov  gleichsetzt.  Nun  hat  er  kurz  vorher  (11,  36ff.)  die 
Entsprechung  fiir  me.  vT,  namlich  (ou)*)  mit  der  richtigen. 
von  den  besten  Philologen**)  angenommenen  Geltung  von 
griech.  ov  verglichen,  so  da6  es  nicht  schwer  ist,  die 
von  ihm  verworfene  Aussprache  des  letzteren  Lautes  zu 
erschlieBen:  Daines  verweist  offenbar  auf  die  gelaufige 
Lautgebung  u  fiir  griech.  ov  (vgl.  Blass,  Uber  die  Aus- 
sprache  des  Griechischen '^,  S.  31),  schreibt  also,  wie  zu 
erwarten,  dem  Prodiikt  aus  me.  o  diesen  Wert  zu. 

Auf  denselben  Laut  werden    wir   durch   die   Angabe 
gefiihrt,  oo  sei  nahezu  so  zu  spreclien  wie  ein  franzosisches 


*)  Vgl.  unten,  §  76. 

**)  Z.  B.  aucli  von  Smitli ,  De  linguae  Graecae  pronunciatione, 
fol.  38a;  De  linguae  Anglicae  scriptione,  fol.  17a. 
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oder  Avallonisches  0  in  Tihnont ,  Paramont  (12,  25  f.). 
DaB  namlich  diese  keineswegs  vereinzelt  dastehende  Regel 
nur  auf  ^T  als  Geltung  des  fne.  oo  hinweist.  konnte  schon 
in  der  Einleitung  zu  Mason  (p.  XL)  durch  zahh-eiche  Zeug- 
nisse  erhartet  werden;  franz.  ori  wird  ja  bis  ins  18.  Jahr- 
hundert  mit  engl.  un  auf  eine  Stufe  gestellt,  und  Cotgrave 
(1611)  iindet  beispielsweise  frz.  on,  om  in  dem  engl. 
"Worte  vioon  wieder.  Vgl.  auch  Skeat,  Principles,  Second 
Series,  §  131. 

Seiuen  „Diphthong"  oo  (  =  u)  laBt  Daines  natiirlich 
auch  in  Wortern  sprechen,  welche  nach  iv  ihr  urspriing- 
liches  g  schon  im  Mittelenglischen  zii  77  fortgebildet  hatten : 
who,  whofe,  whoin  (57,  2  f.). 

Von  den  bekannten  Verkiirzungen  des  fne.  li  zu  u  64 
belegt  Daines  folgende  Falle:  hloud  12,  21;  stood  [stud] 
12,  31;  move*},  glove  34,24;  tut  =  to  it  53,1.  Zwischen 
u  und  u  schwanken  nach  den  Angaben  unserer  Gram- 
matik  sooth  (12,  30),  scoope  (29,  20);  soot  scheint  noch 
die  Lange  bewahrt  zu  haben  (51,  29). 

Die  von  Luick  (Anglia  XVI,  456)  erschlossene  Eiick-  65 
bilduug  des  aus  me.  g  vor  r  hervorgegangenen  fne.  it  zu  p 
liegt  bei  Daines  in  drei  kiaren  Fallen  vor:  poore  („Greek 
Omega'-  12,  24),  whore  („o  long"  57,  3)  und  forth  („o 
indifferent"'  32,  7).  Belege  fiir  diesen  Lautwandel  ur>or 
sind  bei  den  Grammatikern  des  XVII.  Jahrhvmderts  gar 
nicht  liaufig  und  mehren  sich  erst  nach  1700  (vgl.  Mason, 
Grammaire  angloise,  p.  XXXV),  wahrend  einige  von  Horn 
(Untersuchungen  37)  und  Diehl  (Anglia  XXIX  169)  ans 
Licht  gezogene  Schreibungen  uns  erlauben,  den  Laut- 
wandel  ins  XVI.  Jahrhundert  zuiilckzudatieren. 


*)  Befremdlich;  Gill  und  Butler  haben  n. 
J)aines,  Orthoepia  Anglicana. 
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tJber  die  Grleichstellung  von  lo  (ae.  to)  iind  ioe  (ae.  /^7) 
siehe  oben  §  61. 

lat.  oe. 

66  Lat.  oe  wurde,  wie  schon  vielfach  im  spateren  Latein, 
nach  dem  Zeugnis  der  Orthoepia  auch  im  Fne.  meist  ent- 
rundet,  wo  es  in  Lehnwortern  vorkam:  Phcenix.  fmlmty 
(„bearing  chiefly  the  force  of  £"",  11,  26  f.).  Vgl.  (feniks) 
Butler,  (feniks)  oder  (feniks)  Jones  (Ekwall   §  165,  208). 

me.  oif  ui, 

67  Aus  dem  seltsamen  Stiickchen  Sprachgeschichte, 
welches  Daines  (11,  28)  uns  in  Form  der  Behauptung 
aiiftischt,  das  engl.  oi  stamme  aus  dem  griech.  oi  und 
habe  sich  dessen  Lautwert  erhalten,  diirfen  wi)-  ohne 
weiteres  auf  (oi)  in  den  an  genannter  Stelle  aufgefiihrten 
Beispielen  {void,  destroid,  joine)  schlieBen.  Aueh  in  quoit, 
quoife  ist  nach  15,  20  if.  der  Diplithong  ..entire  and 
proper",  d.  h.  so  zu  sprechen  wie  er  geschrieben  wird. 

68  Daneben  kennt  aber  unser  Gewahrsraann  in  purloine 
(11,  33;  frz.  purloignier,  lat.  prolongare)  noch  eine  audere 
Aussprache  des  fne.  o/,  welche  dem  franzosischen  Di- 
phthong  oi,  zugleich  aber  dem  Lautwert  des  engl.  7  sehr 
nahe  kommen  soll.  Diese  beiden  Yergleiche  sind  schwer 
miteinander  in  Einklang  zu  bringen,  denn  frz.  oi  war 
zur  Zeit  Daines'  in  der  Aussprache  der  Gebildeten  (u^), 
beim  Volke  (iia);  vgl.  Thurot,  De  la  prononciation  fran^aise, 
I  352  ff.,  bes.  auch  355.  Mit  der  Lautung  (uq)  konnte 
man  sich  abfinden  und  sie  als  mangelhafte  Wiedergabe 
des  in  der  englischen  Sprache  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  noch 
vielfach  gesprochenen  (ui)  erklaren;  aber  der  richtige  Diph- 
thong  in  purloine  soll  gleichzeitig  von   engl.  7  nicht  allzu 
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sehr   abstehen,    als   dessen   iihonetischen   "Wert   wir    oben 
(ei)  oder  (ei)  erschlossen  haben  (§  49)! 

Ich  weiB  nur  eine  groBere  Gruppe  von  franzosischen 
Wortern,  die  mit  oi.  oy  geschrieben,  aber  mit  (ei)  ge- 
sprochen  wurde  und  Daines  bei  der  Aufstellung  seiner 
befreradlichen  Sprechregel  vorgeschwebt  haben  diirfte, 
namlich  die  im  17.  Jahrhundert  vielfach  mit  eier  bezeugten 
Verba  auf  -oyer;  Thurot  verzeichnet  z.  B.  in  seinem  un- 
erschopfliclien  Quellenwerk  (I  381  ff.)  folgende  Falle 
zwischen  1635  und  1688:  neyer,  neier  fvx  noyer ;  pleier : 
ployer ;  tnieier :  tutoyer ;  neteier  :  nettoyer  usw.  Dazu  noch 
vereinzelt  je  creyes  fur  je  croyais  und  rey  fur  roy  (Thurot 
377,  398). 

Wie  das  fiir  unsere  Grammatili:  erschlossene  ei  histo- 
risch  zu  deuten,  liann  nicht  zweifelhaft  seiu:  es  ist  die 
Weiterbildung  des  von  Luick  (Anglia  XIV  294)  seiuer 
Herkunft  und  Entwicklung  nach*)  erforschten,  mit  oi  in 
engen  Beziehungen  stehenden  ui  und  daher  richtiger  ais 
(oi)  aufzufassen. 

Fiir  quoife  (koif,  15,22),  das  ein  unetymologisches  oi  69 
zeigt,  hat  Luick  a.  a.  0.,  S.  300,  eine  Erklaruug  gegeben, 
ebenso    (S.  301)  fur   die  Worter   void  (11,  30)    und  quoit 
(koit,  15,  22). 

me.   OU,   OUf   OU. 

Die  Erhaltung  des  durch  Zusammenfall  von  nie.  ou.  70 
^?i,  und  pu  sich  ergebenden  fne.  gu  bezeugt   Daines,   in- 
dem  er  iiberfltissigerweise  your  als  Ausnahme    von    einer 
doch   nur    fur    unbetonte   Silben  giiltigen  Regel   hinstellt, 
der  zufolge  u  vor  r  .,in  der  letzten  Silbe  gewisser  Worter" 


*)  Hierzu  ist  jetzt  Hauck,  Systematische  Lautlehre  Bullo- 
kars,  S.  92  ff.,  zu  vergleichen  (Marburger  Studien,  Heft  12.) 

d* 
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seineu  Lautwert  verliert  (12,  14ff.):  in  ijour  ist  das  u 
also  zu  sprechen.  Auch  die  Zusammenstelhing  des  Di- 
phthonges  in  your  mit  dem  Ergebnis  aus  me.  u  in  our  ist 
entscheidend  (ebenda;  vgl.  imten,  §  76). 

Anderseits  dtirfte  die  Gleichsetzung  von  oic  <  me.  il 
mit  dem  „Diphthong  ow'  (15,  37 — 16,  2)  keinesfalls  als 
Beweis  fiir  die  volle  lautliche  Ubereinstimmung  des  alten 
ou  mit  dem  neuen,  durch  Diphthongierung  des  me,  u  ent- 
standenen  angesehen  werden ,  denn  mit  seinem  .,  Ou  the 
Dipthong"'  (16,  2)  meint  Daines  offenbar  den  von  ihm 
11.  35  ff.  beschriebenen  Zwielaut  in  hotmd,  croud.  Viel- 
melir  werden  wir  ausdriicklich  belehrt  (16,  3)  in  hestow, 
floiv,  grow  (me.  ou)  sowie  in  troiv,  know ,  hoiv  (sb.),  loiv 
(me.  ou,  Qu)  sei  „a  more  quick  and  aspirate  (?)  sound'" 
zu  sprechen  als  etwa  in  downe,  gowne,  renowne.  Die 
Ausdrucksweise  unseres  Grammatikers  ist  hier  zu  unbe- 
stimmt,  um  Genaueres  iiber  die  lautlichen  Unterschiede 
zwischen  oio  <  me.  w  und  ou  <  me.  ou,  gu,  ou  erschlieBen 
zu  lassen,  aber  jedenfalls  steht  Daines  mit  seiner  Hervor- 
hebung  dieser  Yerschiedenheit  in  einer  alten  Tradition. 
So  schreiben  die  Wallisischen  Quellen  fiir  den  alten  Di- 
phthong  bisweilen  einfaches  o,  niemals  aber  fiir  den  aus 
me.  u  hervorgegangenen ;  Smith,  Bullokar  und  Gill  unter- 
scheiden  die  beiden  Zwielaute  als  ou  und  ou,  und  drei- 
zehn  Jahre  nach  Daines  spricht  "Wallis  von  einem  „sonus 
clarior"  in  know ,  snoiv .  von  eiuem  ..sonus  obscurior"  in 
house,  town  (Sweet,  HES   883—885). 

Yon  OM,  dem  Yertreter  des  me.  ii  verschieden  sind 
auch  die  einem  me.  ou,  gu  entsprechenden  Diphthonge 
in  hougJit,  sought,  thought,  nought  (12,  2ff.).  Abermals 
ist  nach  Daines  das  ou  hier  „faiTe  more  aspirate"  zu 
sprechen,  uud  man  wiire  geneigt  diese  Worte  auf  teihveise 
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Erhaltung  des  gh  ^  etwa  als  (h),  zu  deuten,  wenn  nicht 
gleich  darauf  die  Weisung  folgte.  hought  miisse  lauten 
"\vie  boirt  und  dies  wieder  enthalte  denselben  Zwielaut 
wie  das  Substantivum  hoiv .  welchem,  Avie  wir  oben  sahen, 
„a  more  quick  and  aspirate  sound"  zugeschrieben  wird; 
das  gh  aber  hat  nach  Daines  keinen  Lautwert.  So  kann 
sich  der  Ausdruck  ..farre  more  aspirate'-  nur  auf  den 
nicht  naher  zu  bestimmendeu  Unterschied  z^vischen  deni 
alten  und  dem  neuen  Diphthong  oii  heziehen. 

Ausdriicklich  von  der  ratselhaften  ..Aspiration-  aus-  72 
genommen  erscheint  das  Part.  Praet.  fought.  welches  viel- 
mehr  als  fout  mit  dem  Diphthong  von  stoid,  hout  (afr. 
estout,  nd.  bugt)  augesetzt  wird  (12.9  ff.).  Lautgesetzlich 
ist  diese  me.  n  voraussetzende  Form  schlechterdings  nicht 
zu  erklaren,  und  die  anderen  fne.  Orthoepiker  schwanken 
nur  zwischen  der  regelmaBigen  "Wiedergabe  von  me.  fouhten 
{fouht  Gill  110,  12  =gu)  und  faiihtn  (Smith),  einer  durch 
das  me.  Praeteritum  faught  beeinfluBten  Partizipialbildung. 
Unser  fou't  mit  dem  jiingen  Diphthong  ou  kann  nur  auf 
dem  Plural  des  Praeteritums  ae.  fuhfon,  me.  fuhien  be- 
ruhen,  dessen  Yokal  in  den  Singular  und  das  Partizipium 
drang;  mit  der  gelaufigen  Yokalentwicklung  vor  gh  (/) 
erhalten  wir  iiber  fmr/J  spatme.  frr/t  und  daraus  das  von 
den  alten  Diphthongen  in  houglit  usw.  unterschiedene  oii 
in  /bw'/,  wie  es  uns  Daines  bietet;  vgl.  me.  duhti  (du;{ti) 
>  duuxti  >  d(<ti  >  ne.  dougldy  (dauti). 

Die  von  Luick  (Anglia  XYI  493)  erschlossene  Mittel-  73 
stufe  zwischen  me.  oir/  und  modernem  '^f.  namlich  of  ist 
bei  Daines  gut  bezeugt  fiir  me.  coughen,  ne.  coiigh  ..quasi 
coffe''-  (16,  11). 

Da    der    Grammatiker    youtli    mit    yutJi    umschreibt 
(16,  12),  will  er  offenbar  wie  BuUokar  (Hauck,  S.  9,  86) 
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und  Grill  in  diesem  Worte  sein  „  V  singlc'-'-  {il,  vgl.  §  42) 
gesprochen  •wisseu,  eine  Lautung,  fiir  welclie  Luick 
(Anglia  XIV  291)  bereits  die  Erklarung  gegeben  hat. 

me.  u. 

74  DaB  Daines  den  kurzen  «t-Laut  Avie  sein  Zeitgenosse 

Butler  noch  als  (u)  horte,  verrat  er  uns  durch  den  un- 
vermeidlichen  Hinweis  auf  die  lateinische  Sprache,  deren 
u  sich  von  dem  englischen  kaum  unterscheiden  soll  (7,8  f.). 
Nun  ist  fiir  lat.  u  wegen  seiner  engen  Beriihrung  mit 
geschlossenem  o  (Schuchardt,  Vokalismus  II  149)  offene 
Qualitat  anzunehmen,  und  wenn  wir  Daines  soviel  Einsicht  in 
phonetische  Dinge  zutrauen  woUen,  konnte  sein  Vergleich 
des  englischen  mit  dem  lateinischen  v  dieselbe  Qualitat 
des  ersteren  andeuten,  auf  welche  ja  auch  eine  von 
Sweet  (HES  792)  herangezogene  Stelle  bei  Florio  (1611) 
schlieBen  laBt. 

Fiir  sein  u  gibt  Daines  folgende  Beispiele:  wolfe 
[wulf]  26,  17  (die  Geltung  des  ivo  als  wu  wird  56,  22ff. 
angemerkt);  come  [cum]  27,  32;  soine  [sum]  27,  31  (vgl. 
79,  9);  thumh,  dumb  [thum]  28,  3;  son,  sonne  [sun] 
28,  12,  vgl.  48,  5;  sponge  [spunge]  29,  6;  love  34,  24; 
wood,  ivool  12,  28;  56,  14,  17;  hux,  hinard  35,  17; 
,,mosch  which  we  call  musk'-^  33,  6,  wobei  heute  im 
Simplex  die  letztere  Form  durchgedrungen  ist,  wahrend 
die  Ableitungen  unter  EinfluB  von  griech.  f.iooy^og  gelehrte 
Schreibungen  wie  moschate,  moschatous^  moschine  auf- 
weisen;  tunder  [sin.  tundr,  me.  tunder)^  von  Daines  (29,4) 
der  heute  gelaufigen  Form  tinder  (ae.  tyndre^  me.  tinder) 
vorgezogen. 

75  Aus  der  Angabe  bei  Daines  50,  19,  snirle  und  snurle 

seien  nur  verschiedene  Schreibungen  fiir  denselben  Laut- 
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komplex ,  hatten  wir  oben  (§  44)  den  SchluB  auf  Zusammen- 
fall  von  me.  ir  und  ur  zu  ziehen;  daB  auch  me.  er-\~Kom. 
mit  den  beiden  genannten  Silben  sich  in  der  Aussprache 
(or)  vereinigte ,  wurde  gleichfalls  schon  hervoi-gehoben  (§29). 
Der  Grammatiker  beschreibt  (30,  17;  31,  25)  das  Ergebnis 
der  Einigung  dieser  drei  Silben  als  „flat  or  dull  sound", 
kurz  in  demurr'd  (30,  19),  skurfe  (30,  27),  hurt  (31,  22), 
.,full  sound-'  in  ^mrse  (31,  14).  Unter  diese  freilich  nicht 
sonderlich  deutliche  Beschreibung  fallen  dann  auch  Worter, 
in  welchen  auf  Grund  einer  Eigentiimlichkeit  der  me. 
Orthographie  (Luick,  Unters.  §  525)  im  u  im  Neuenglischen 
stets  0  geschrieben  wird;  Daines  faBt  besonders  die  Laut- 
gruppe  wor  =  wur  (war)  ins  Auge  und  fiihrt  zu  ihr  foi- 
gende  Beispiele  an:  worme  (31,  6),  worse  (31,  14;  56,  18), 
ivorth  (32,  6),  tvorf  (56,  18),  irorrey^  ,,vulgarly  ivurroir^^ 
(56,  20). 

me.  u, 

Das  Ergebnis  aus  me.  il  Avird  gut  gekennzeichnet,  76 
wenn  Daines  den  Diphthong  in  hound,  boule  (!),  croud, 
mit  dem  griech.  ov  auf  eine  Stufe  stellt,  wie  es  die  besten 
Graezisten  sprechen  lassen  (11,  36 — 12,  2).  Eine  dieser 
Autoritaten  ist  jedenfalls  Thomas  Smith,  der  in  seinen 
schon  oft  geuannten  Abhandlungen  iiber  die  Aussprache 
des  Englischen  und  Griecliischen  (fol.  17a,  bezw.  38a) 
sowohl  fiir  griech.  ov  als  auch  fiir  lat.  i~i  den  Lautwert 
(ou)  ansetzt. 

Der  neue  Zwielaut  ou.  uber  dessen  Unterscheidung 
von  dem  alten  Diphthong  oic  §  71  zu  vergleichen  ist, 
wird  von  Daines  noch  durch  folgende  Beispiele  belegt: 
stotit.  bout  (12,  10);  our  (12,  16);  hough,  plough,  throur/h 
(12,  11  f.:  ,,in  like  sort",  d.  h.  von  der  .,Aspiration"  aus- 
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genommen.  wie  fotiglii^  mit  dem  ..proper  sound"  von  stout, 
hout ;  zu  through  vgl.  Gills  prouh  neben  pruh).  "Wo  me.  w 
durcli  ow  dargestellt  ersclieint,  wird  der  Lautwert  ..ou 
Di])thong'-'-  noch  besonders  eingescharft ,  z.  B.  fiir  how, 
now,  hoic  (vb.),  cow ,  soic ,  hrowm,  towne,  clowne,  doume, 
gowne,  renoivne,  voivell,  toivell,   trowell  (15,  37  —  16,  2). 

77  Alte  Verkiirzung  von  me.  u  vor  Lippenlauten  bezeugt 
wie  Gill  auch  unser  Grammatiker  fiir  tough  (.,with  a  brisk 
aspiration"),  enougJi  [enuff  „sed  perperam'']  12.12  ff.  und 
trouhle  [truble]  55, 12.  Daneben  kommt,  -wenn  vor  Lippen- 
lauten  die  Diphthongierung  unterbleibt,  auch  Erhaltung 
des  langen  ii  vor  in  comhe  [..quasi  coome,  or  measure  of 
corne"]  28,  2.  Das  Wort  beruht  auf  ae.  cumb,  me.  cumb, 
und  wird  heute  historisch  co7nh,  phonetisch  coom  ge- 
schrieben;  neben  die  regelrechte  Aussprache  mit  il  stellt 
sich  wohl  durch  Verwechslung  mit  comh  (ae.  camb)  eine 
Lautung  mit  ou. 

Auch  in  den  Praeteritalformen  woulcl,  could,  should 
hat  Daines  trotz  ihrer  haufigen  Verwendung  in  satz- 
unbetonter  Stellung  noch  u  bewahrt:  .,like  Oo  double" 
12,  22  f. 

78  Recht  fortschrittlicli  zeigt  sich  unser  Orthoepiker  in 
der  Behandlung  von  me.  agn.  u  vor  r,  denn  er  bietet  fiir 
den  tJbergang  zu  6  den  friihesten  bisher  bekannten  Beleg, 
28  Jahre  vor  Price,  48  Jahre  vor  Miege:  „^02<?-c?  without 
u,  0  long"  (12,  21;  vgl.  Luick,  Anglia  XVI,  456,  Horn, 
Untersuchungen  S.  39). 

Einige  auf  me.  p  beruliende  Falle  von  u,  welches 
vor  r  denselben  Weg  machte  wie  alteres  ?7,  wurden  oben 
beigebracht  (§  65). 

me.  t*. 

79  Me.  i(  siehe  unter  me.  eu  (§  42). 
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Anhang:    Zu  den  Qiiantitaten. 

Aus  unserer  Darstelhmg  der  betonten  Vokale  war  80 
zu  erselien,  da6  der  Grammatiker  die  Aufstellung  von 
Quantitatsregeln  nicht  aus  dem  Auge  verlor,  und  neben 
den  fiir  einzelne  Laute  giiltigen  Vorschriften  fehlt  es  auch 
nicht  an  allgemeiuen  Gesetzen  und  Zusammenfassungen, 
So  scharft  Daines  immer  wieder  seinen  Schiilern  ein,  daB 
ein  End-e  nach  einfacher  Konsonanz  nur  die  Geltung 
eines  Langezeichens  habe  (21,26ff.;  25,26;  34,  2;  77,20; 
78,  1  ff.).  Vokalkiirzen  werden  ausdriicklich  festgelegt 
vor  Doppelkonsonanz  22,35;  23,31  (vor  auslautendem /y) ; 
22,  25  und  78,  5  (vor  auslautendem  ck).  Auch  vorDoppel-r 
lehrt  Daines  ausschlieBlich  kurzen  Vokal  (30, 1 3  if. ,  31,15  ff.), 
vor  // jedoch  nur  in  gewissen  Fallen,  z.  B.  in  mill  78,  llff. 

Zu  einer  eiugehenderen  Darstelhmg  der  Quantitats- 
verhaltnisse  reichen  allerdings  die  Angaben  der  Orthoepia 
in  keiner  Weise  aus. 


B.  Die  Vokale  der  nel^entonigerL  nnd  nn^betonten 
Sill3en. 

Diirftig.  wie  bei  fast  alleu  Orthoepikern ,  sind  aucli  81 
bei  Daines  die  Nachrichten  iiber  die  Vokale  in  Ableitungs- 
silben  und  es  wird  niclit  moghch  sein,  im  folgenden  viel 
mehr  zu  geben  als  eine  Ubersicht  seiner  Bemerkungen 
zu  den  einzelnen  unbetonten  Vokalen.  Nur  die  eine 
langst  bekannte  Tatsache  wird  durch  die  hier  versuchten 
Zusammenfassungen  aufs  neue  gestiitzt  werden,  daB  nam- 
hch  die  Abschwachung  der  Endsilben  im  XVII.  Jahr- 
hundert  durchaus  noch  nicht  so  weit  gediehen  war  wie 
heute. 
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82  Me.  a  im  Vorton  erhalt  seine  Qualitat,  was  bei  kurzen 
Vokalen  im  Friihneueuglischen  die  Eegel  zu  sein  scheint 
(Sweet  NEG  859):  ,,a  short  and  proper,  as  in  allude'^ 
(25,  29);  vgl.  Gill  45,  21  und  139,  4ff.,  Jones,  ed.  Ek- 
wall  §  389,  392. 

83  Ob  die  Regel  34,  2:  ,,The  vowels  long,  because  of 
E  finall''  auch  auf  das  Wort  delicate  (33,  32)  anzuwenden 
ist,  ware  man  geneigt  zu  bezweifeln,  da  sonst  fne.  neben- 
tonige  Langeu  ausgesprochene  Neigung  zur  Verkiirzung 
zeigen  (Sweet  a.  a.  0.).  Das  Zeugnis  Daines'  wird  aber, 
wenigstens  soweit  es  sich  um  Erhaltung  der  Lange  in  der 
Sprache  der  Gelehrten  handelt,  durch  Gill  gestiitzt,  der 
neben  einmal  belegter  Kiirze  in  temjjerate  (44,  2)  haufig 
die  Lange  eines  solchen  a  bezeichnet:  supplicate,  explicate, 
prostraie,  iutimate  (44,  15  ff.;  152,21);  ahnlich  Jones 
(Ekwall  §  470)  und  Lediard.  So  wird  noch  heute  delicate 
in  „he  is  of  delicate  health"  ganz  anders  gesprochen  als 
etwa  in  dem  Shakespeareschen  Verse  „Led  by  a  delicate 
and  tender  prince"  (Haml.  IV,  4,  48). 

S4  Die   Verkiirzung  der   Lautverbindung   me.   awice   zu 

fne.  ance  in  Ableitungssilben  wird  ausdriicklich  hervor- 
gehoben  28,  25:  countenance,  ufterance  (vgl.  oben  §  20). 
Der  gelehrte  Daines  ist  also  hier  ebenso  fortschrittlich  wie 
sein  hauptsachlich  aus  der  Sprache  des  Mittelstandes 
schopfender  Zeitgenosse  Mason  (Grammaire  angloise  p.  XIX) 
und  befindet  sich  iiberdies  im  Einklang  mit  Gill  (Franz, 
Orthographie ,  Lautgebung  usw.  §  20). 

85  Etwas  mehr  Aufmerksamkeit  hat  Daines  der  Geltung 

des  e  in  tieftonigen  Silben  zugewendet.  Er  halt  es  fiir 
nOtig,  das  Verstummen  des  auslautenden  e  seinen  Scliiilern 
zu  wiederholtenmalen  vorzutragen:  21,  26  {-e  dient  ziu' 
Bezeichnung  des  langen  Stammvokales);  22,  8  (gegen  un- 
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phonetische  Schreibiingen  wie  crackr)]  23,6;  23,  31  ff. 
(gegen  „ iiberfliissige  Buchstaben"  in  Wortern  wie  scoffe); 
27,  23;  60,  7  —  61,  32  (ein  Langes  und  Breites  iiber  das 
Yerstummen  des  auslautenden  -e  und  des  e  in  der  En- 
dung  es  nach  silbischer  Liquida  oder  Nasalis);  77,  16bis 
78,  13  (-e,  -es  als  Stiitzen  fiir  y,  g^  c  (v,  dz,  s),  ferner 
als  Langezeichen). 

Ausfall  des  -e  der  Flexionsendungen  wird  bei  Daines  86 
gleichfalls  gewissenhaft  registriert: 

a)  in  Partizipien  Praeteriti  wie  stab'd,  rob'd,  rub'd 
21,  31ff. ;  mit  Angleichung  der  Eudung  an  den  stimra- 
losen  Stammausgang  in  (poet.)  backt,  siackt  22,  27  ff.  uud 
dampt  (zu  damp)^  thumpt  28,  8;  chanc'd  (wie  chanst), 
fmc'd,  minchl  29,  18,  snapt,  snpt  usw.  29,  25  ff.  Vgl. 
Diehl,  Anglia  XXIX  187. 

b)  Wenn  synkopierte  Formen  wie  had'st,  bid'st  fiir 
haddest,  biddest  wider  unser  Erwarten  vorwiegend  der 
Dichtersprache  eigen  sein  sollen  (23,  28  ff.),  so  heiBt  dies 
natiirlich  nur,  daB  die  II.  sg.  in  der  Umgangssprache  trotz 
der  bekannteu  puritanischen  Bestrebungen*)  iiberhaupt  noch 
sehr  selten  war;  vgl.  auch  canst,  ken'st,  beginnst  29,  llff. 

c)  -es  als  Pluralendung  in  crrabbes,  ribbes  wird  dem 
-s  in  crabs,  ribs  gleichgesetzt,  nicht  ohne  Einsprache 
gegen  die  erstgenannten  schwerfalligen  Schreibungen 
(22,  Iff.),    worauf   23,  19ff.   die   Regeln   fiir   den   Ausfall 


*)  Diesen  woUen  in  der  zweiten  Halfte  des  XVII.  Jhdts. 
einige  interessante  Streitschriften  Vorschub  leisten,  so  R.  Forne- 
worth's  „The  Pure  Language  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth;  or  Thee  and 
Thou.  London  1655  (und  1656)",  dann  ein  Pamphlet  von  G.  Fox, 
J.  Stubs  und  B.  Furley ,  betitelt  .,A  Battle-Door  for  Teachers  and 
Professors  to  learn  Singular  and  Plural:  You  to  Many,  and  Thou  to 
One:  Singular  One,  Thou;  Phiral  Many,  You.    London,  1660".  fol. 
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des  e  in  es  allgemeiner  gefafit  uncl  die  Ausnahmen  ganz 
schoa  zusammengestellt  erscheinen:  -es  lileibt  erhalten 
nach  den  Zischlauten  c,  s.  x.  %.  g.  ch,  sh  (s,  z,  ks,  dz, 
ts,  s).  Dazu  die  Beispiele  63,  lOff.:  aces.  ages.  tioses. 
churches,  aslies;  vgl.  noch  27,  24;  34,  3£f.,  33  ff. 

d)  Nach  63,  13  ff.  gelten  dieselben  Regeln  wie  fiir 
das  Pluralzeichen  -es  auch  fiir  das  -es  der  III.  sg.  praes. 
ind.;  vgl.  23,  23  ff.;   27,  25;   34,  3ff.,  33  ff. 

87  Synkopierung  eines  e  in  der  Mittelsilbe  ist  ein  Vor- 
gang,  der  unseres  Grammatikers  Aufmerksamkeit  in  ge- 
ringerem  Grade  anf  sicli  gezogen  hat;  er  erwahnt  nur 
einen  einzigen  Fall,  namlich  strength^ning  (66.  3ff.). 

88  Wenn  Daines  (23,  12  f.)  von  seinen  Eegeln  iiber  das 
Verstummen  des  .,End-f  nocli  Eigennamen  und  Fremd- 
worter  ausnimmt  und  als  Belege  fesse,  conge,  Penelope. 
Epitome  anfiihrt,  so  beweist  er  abermals,  wie  sehr  er  am 
Buchstaben  haftet.  Denn  in  Penelope,  epitome  blieb  natiir- 
lich  gr.  7J  als  ^  oder  e  erhalten  (vgl.  Jones,  ed.  Ekwall 
§  424  f.),  ja  es  konnte  in  gelehrten  Kreisen  mit  dem 
gelaufigen  Itacismus  (vgl.  oben  §  35)  auch  (i)  gesprochen 
werden;  conge  ist  mit  me.  i  (afr.  ciinge)  oder  mit  einem 
in  unbetonter  Stellung  niclit  diphthongierten  me.  7  (afr. 
congie)  anzusetzen,  heute  (•kondzi  oder  -kTjndzi);  fesse  ist 
ein  heraldischer  Ausdruck,  namlich  das  seltene  Adjek- 
tivum.  welches  sonst  fessey .  fesy  geschrieben  erscheint: 
'einen  Querbalken  (afr.  fesse  <  lat.  fascia)  enthaltend'. 

89  Beriihrungen  von  unbetontem  e  und  ebensolchem  i 
(<  me.  e)*)  verzeichnet  Daines  im  Auslaut  (Eigenname 
Doile  oder  Doily  38,  14),  und  gekiirztes  me.  e   erscheint 


*)  Diese  Erscheinung  liegl  aucli  vor  in  Dave  bei  Henry 
Machyn,  worin  nur  die  Koseform  Darie,  Davij  zu  erblicken  ist, 
nicht  niit  Diehl  (AngliaXXIX  186)  eiue  Verschreibung  im  David 
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mit  me.  i  in  dem  Yerzeichnis  der  Homonyma  79,  2  zu- 
sammengestellt:  prophet  iind  profit  klingen  dem  Grammatiker 
vollkommen  gleicli,  eine  Ubereinstimmung,  die  haufig 
zu  Wortspielen  AnlaB  gibt  (vgl.  Robert  Sempill,  The 
Legend  of  the  Bischop  of  St.  Androis  Lyfe,  Z.  163  ff. 
(Scot.  Text  Society  24);  Roxburghe  Ballads  Y  367;  Beau- 
mont-Fletcher,  Honest  Man's  Fortune  I,   1). 

Die  Gleichwertigkeit  der  verschiedeuen  Darstellungs-  90 
weisen  fur  auslautendes  (  hat  Daines  ofter  betont:  i,  ie, 
y  sind  nur  verschiedene  Schreibungen  fiir  denselben  Laut, 
z.  B.  in  merry — merrie.  mercie  —  mercy  (7,17ff. ;  vgl. 
13,  31ff.);  ebenso  haben  die  Silben  sie,  sy ,  sey  im  Aus- 
laut  gleichmaBig  entweder  die  Geltung  (zi)  oder  (si)  47,  27ff. 

In  den  Eigennamen  Edmond,  Edmnnd  und  Paighton  91 
[Paitun]  gilt  fiir  Daines  ic,  das  als  Yerkiirzung  von  me.  w 
ganz  am  Platze  ist;  ae.  me.  tiln  erscheint  im  Xebenton 
als  tun  auch  bei  Gill:  Chesieriun  13S,  5,  Trumpingtun 
138,  13,  dgg.  Ahington  ebda  {Ahingtun  Ausgabe  von  1619, 
vgl.  Jiriczek,  p.  LY).  Das  o  in  den  beiden  vou  Daines 
genannten  Wortern  ist  wohl  lediglich  aus  der  bekannten 
Schreibgepflogenheit  des  ME  (o  statt  u)  zu  erklaren,  deren 
Begriindung  Luick,  Unters.  §  525  gegeben  hat. 

Von  Gills  gelehrter  Meisterung  der  Sprache  zeigt  92 
sich  Daines  wiederum  beeinfluBt  in  den  Regeln  iiber  die 
Geltung  des  auslautenden  oiu\  welches  er  gauz  wie  seine 
Quelle  und  mit  Heranziehung  fast  derselben  Beispiele 
{honour,  labour,  dazu  germ.  neighhour  12,  14  ff.)  als  -or 
mochte  gesprochen  wissen:  eine  deutliche  Anlehnung  an 
lat.  -or.  Das  Verhaltnis  zwischeu  volkstiimlicher  und 
gelehrter  Lautung  in  diesen  Ableitungen  hat  Franz  vor- 
trefflich  erlautert  (Orthographie ,  Lautgebung  usw.  §  43). 
Vgl.  auch  Yietor,  Phonology  §  63;  Jones,  ed.  Ekwall  §  483. 
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C.  Die  Konsonauten. 

93  Daines  halt,  wie  angesichts  seiner  Abhangigkeit  von 

den  lateinischen  Grammatikern  begreiflich,  an  der  alten 
Schuleinteilung  der  Konsonanten  durchaus  fest  und  unter- 
scheidet  (S.  16  ff.)  einerseits  „Mutae"  (6,  c,  d^  g,  k^  p,  q,  t). 
anderseits  „Halbvokale"  (/",  /,  m,  w,  r,  s,  cc,  z).  Wenn  wir 
die  Konsonantenverbindungen  q,  x^  z  (kw,  ks,  dz)  und  das 
doppeldeutige  Schriftzeichen  c  (k  und  a)  weglassen,  stehen 
sich  also  bei  Daines  einerseits  VerschluBlaute ,  anderseits 
Spiranten,  Nasale  und  Liquiden  gegeniiber,  Gruppen. 
welche  nach  der  alten  Schultradition  auch  durch  die 
Namen  der  Buchstaben  im  Alphabet  insofern  auseinander- 
gehalten  werden,  als  die  Bezeichnungen  der  „Mutae"  auf 
einen  Yokal  ausgehen  {be^  k-a,  te),  die  Benennungen  fiir 
Spiranten,  Nasale  und  Liquiden  aber  mit  einem  Vokal 
beginnen  (e/",  ein,  er  oder  ar).  DaB  sich  Daines  von  diesen 
nichtssagenden  Unterseheidungen  hatte  freimachen  sollen. 
war  nicht  zu  erwarten,  vielmehr  muB  man  es  anerkennend 
erwahnen,  daB  er  wenigstens  dem  von  Priscian*)  als  Muta 
angesprochenen  f  seinen  richtigen  Platz  unter  den  Spi- 
ranten  anweist. 

Aus  seinen  „Halbvokalen"  die  Liquiden  als  besondere 
Gruppe  abzutrennen,  weist  Daines  17,  2.5  ff.  mit  der  scherz- 
haften  Begriindung  ab,  diese  Art  von  Lauten  gedeihe  nur 
im  Munde  der  Frauen.  Im  Verlauf  seiner  Auseinander- 
setzungen  kann  er  aber  doch  nicht  umhin,  der  Kate- 
gorie  der  „Liquids",  zu  welchen  er  freilich  (wie  die 
griechischen  Grammatiker  zu  den  tyQ<xi)  auch  die  Nasalen 
rechnet,  im  Hinblick  auf  ihre  von  anderen  englischen  Ortho- 


*)    tJber    die    seltsame    Ansicht    dieses    Grammatikers    vgl. 
Blass,  Griech.  Aussprache  S.  104. 
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epikern  wie  E.  Coote  (20,  2  ff.)  nicht  anerkannte  silben- 
bildende  Kraft  ein  ganzes  Kapitel  einzuraumen  (SS.  58  —  61). 
In  der  folgenden  Ubersicht  der  bei  den  einzelnen 
Konsonanten  zu  verzeichnenden  Erscheinungen  konnen  wir 
natiirlich  die  Einteiluug  der  „Orthoepia"  in  keiner  Weise 
beriicksichtigen ,  sondern  gehen  nach  der  gelaufigen  Klassi- 
fizierung  vor. 

I.  Die  YerschluBlaute. 

6. 

Bei  der  auslautenden  labialen  Media  fallt  unserem  94 
Grammatiker  zunachst  der  Ausfall  nach  m  auf :  lamh  [lam], 
kemb  [kemej,  comhe  [coome],  climb  [clime],  thumh  [thumj, 
diimh  27,  37  —  28,  3;  womh  56,  17;  hierzu  noch  der 
Eigenname  Camhden  36,  7  mit  Schwund  des  inlautenden 
h.  Der  Mangel  jeder  lautlichen  Geltung  des  h  in  Wortern, 
iu  welche  es  durch  gelehrt-etymologisierende  Bestrebungen 
eindrang,  wird  festgestellt  fur  deht  [det]  und  douht  [doutj 
22,  5,  femer  fiir  snhtill  (afr.  soutiJ.)  48,  7. 

p. 

Auch  bei  der  labialen  Tenuis  hat  Daines  „fast"  voll-  95 
standigen  Verlust  des  Lautwertes  zu  verzeichnen  und 
zwar  a)  vor  s  und  t  im  Anlaut  griechischer  Lehnworter: 
Psalme,  Psalter,  Pseudoprophet  46,  iTff.,  ptisand  oder 
ptixon  [tisand,  vgl.  franz.  tisane\^  Piolomie  [Tolomie]  52, 
13  ff.;  b)  in  tempse  „Sieb"  [temzj  28,  11  handelt  es  sich 
nicht  xim  den  Verlust  eines  voUwertigen  stimmlosen  Lippen- 
verschluBlautes ,  sondern  das  p  war  hier  wohl  nur  Zeichen 
fur  einen  Gleitlaut  zwischen  7n  imd  s  (me.  tc77ise^  mnd. 
temes),   ahnlich  wie  etwa  in  tempt,  empti/,  me.  nempnen. 
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d. 

96  Die  dentale  Media  gibt  Daines  nur  zu  der  einen 
ofter  wiederholten  Bemerkung  AnlaB,  daB  sie  in  der 
Endung  des  Part.  Praet.  nach  Ausfall  des  e  gern  an  stimm- 
lose  stammauslautende  Konsonanten  angeglichen  wird,  so 
in  backt,  thu7npt,  supt  usw. ;  die  angefiihrten  Falle  wurden 
oben  (§  86)  vollstaudig  verzeichnet. 

Unorganisches ,  heute  wieder  verschwundenes  d  liegt 
vor  in  sivound  (ne.  sivoon)  51,  26;  in  andern  AVortern  hat 
sich  dieses  irrationale  d  bekanntlich  erhalten  und  ist  u.  a. 
im  Dlalekt  des  ostlichen  Suffolk  recht  verbreitet  (Wright, 
Dial.  Gramm.  §  306). 

t. 

97  Der  von  Daines  (55,  20)  bezeugte  Ausfall  der  den- 
talen  Tenuis  in  vantguard  (me.  vantwarde,  vanwarde)  hat 
sich  in  der  ne.  Lautung  und  Orthographie  durchgesetzt 
(vgl.  Jones,  ed.  Ekwall,  77,  23). 

Die  Geltung  der  durch  gelehrt  sein  wollende  Schrei- 
bung  verdunkelten  Tenuis  in  Thames  belegt  Daines  durch 
die  freilich  in  jeder  andern  Hinsicht  ganz  mangelhafte 
Tjmschrift  [Tames]  53,4;  genau  wie  immer  ist  Gill:  [Temz] 
82,  11. 

Me.  t  bleibt  in  den  Ableitungssilben  jenerWorter  mit 
Stammausgang  auf  x  (ks)  oder  s  erhalten,  welche  die 
Ausnahme  von  der  sehr  unglucklich  gefaBten  Regel  bilden, 
es  sei  ti  vor  vokalisch  anlautender  Silbe  als  si  zu  sprechen 
(66,  9  ff.).  Weder  fiir  Regel  noch  fiir  Ausnahme  gibt 
Daines  Beispiele;  es  fielen  etwa  unter  die  letztgenannte 
Vorschrift  Worter  wie  nation,  patient,  iniiial,  die  im 
ME.  s  aufwiesen  uud  daher  an  auderer  Stelle  zu  be- 
sprechen  sein  werden.     Unter  die  „Ausnahmen"  gehorten 
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beispielsweise  mixtion^  question^  comhustion^  die  also  ihr 
t  beibehalten,  was  Gill  von  quesiion  ausdriicklich  bezeugt 
(94,  32).     Ygl.  Coote  bei  Horn,  Anglia  XXVIH  480. 

Die  Eegel  iiber  die  Aussprache  des  ti  als  (si)  ist 
so  verkehrt  formuliert,  da6  sich  Daines  genotigt  sieht, 
weitere  Ausnalimen  fiir  die  Komparative  und  Superlative 
der  Adjektiva  auf  -  ty ,  dann  f iir  die  Formen  der  Verba 
und  Substantiva  gleichen  Ausganges  auszukliigeln:  in 
loftier ,  mightiest,  pittied,  citties^  unties  ist  also  t  immer 
^^'proper'-'-^  Ungeschickter  kann  man  wohl  die  Sache  nicht 
anfassen. 

g- 

Aucli  bei  der  velaren  Media  ist  es  nicht  uninteressant,  98 
zu  beobachten,  wie  Daines  am  Schriftbild  hangt  und  nur 
zogernd  den  Ausfall  eines  Lautes  anerkennt.  Nach  g  ist 
u  ^^of  little  force'-'-  (12,  35),  d.  h.  es  lautet  z.  B.  in  guard 
iiberhaupt  nicht  mehr,  wie  er  13,  5  eingestehen  muB; 
■ebenda  schreibt  er  aber  dem  u  in  language  Lautwert  zu 
wie  Gill  149,  29  (gelehrter  EinfluB  von  lat.  lingua  auf 
urspriingliches  mfr.  me.  langage). 

Selbst  in  forreigner  wagt  Daines  das  Verstummen 
des  g  nur  schiichtern  anzudeuten  (13,  11),  wo  der  Kon- 
Bonant  doch  wahrscheiulich  niemals  gesprochen  wurde 
(aus  me.  foreyne  durch  Anlehnung  an  reigne  ,regnum'), 
und  wenn  er  (41,  28)  das  g  in  ghest  und  ghosi  .,etwas 
aspiriert"  sprechen  lassen  will,  so  zeigt  er  sich  abermals 
ais  Sklave  des  Buchstabens.  EinigermaBen  sicher  ist  er  • 
seiner  Sache  bei  g  vor  auslautendem  m  in  dem  griech. 
Worte  phleagme  [phleme]  10,  12if.  (afr.  flemme^  me.  fleme 
unter  gelehrtem  EinfluB  von  gr.  (pXeyfxa). 

Fiir   den   Ausfall   des   g   in   der    anlautenden    Kouso-  99 
nantengruppe  gn  bietet  Daines  wohl  das  erste  bisher  be- 

Daines,   Orthoepia  Anglicana.  q 
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kannte  Beispiel,  wenn  er  42,  llff.  bemerkt,  das  g  in 
dieser  Verbindung  nahere  sich  dem  Lautcharakter  des  n. 
Bei  der  schon  oft  beobachteten  vorsichtigen  Ausdrucks- 
weise  des  konservativen  Schulmeisters  ist  diese  Angabe 
gewiB  auf  ganzlichen  Schwund  des  g  zu  deuten. 

Bisher  war  man  fur  die  Geschichte  dieses  lautliclien 
Vorgangs  vorwiegend  auf  deutsche  Quellen  angewiesen, 
welche  am  vollstandigsten  bei  Vietor,  Phon.^",  S.  242  und 
bei  Horn,  Gutturallaute ,  S.  11  f.  zusammengestellt  sind; 
Vietor  gibt  auch  eine  lautmechanische  Erklarung,  welche  vor 
jener  Sweets  (HES  924)  wohl  den  Vorzug  verdient. 

100  Daines  iiberrascht  uns  ferner  durch  einen  Hinweis 
auf  den  freilich  wenig  produktiven  Lautwandel  gl  >  dl 
in  glory  [dlory]  42,  9.  Dieses  Lautgesetz  scheint  gleich- 
sam  latent  geblieben  zu  sein  und  kommt  nur  selten  an 
die  Obei-flaclie  der  Sprache ,  wie  in  der  Vorrede  zu  Websters 
Worterbuch*)  von  1828,  wo  gerade  dlorg  wieder  auftaucht 
(Marsh,  Lectures  on  the  English  Language.  Newyork,  1860, 
S.  489;  Vietor  a.  a.  0.  243).  Auch  hier  liegen  unzweifelhaft 
Angleichungserscheinungen  vor:  vor  dem  alveolaren  (supra- 
dentalen)  l  wurde  der  VerschluBlaut  zuniichst  palatalisiert 
und  ging  dann  leicht  in  die  Dentalis  iiber  —  oder  wurde 
wenigstens  vom  Olir  als  solche  aufgefaBt.  Uber  dl<:gl 
in  den  Dialekten  vgl.  Horn,  Gutturale,  S.  14ff. 

101  Auf   die   hochst   verwickelten    und    doch    keineswegs 


*)  "Webster  lehrt  auch  tlear  fiir  clear^  tlean  fiir  clean  (vgl. 
noch  Wright,  Dial.  Gramm.  §§  335,  345;  Holthausen,  Engl.  Stud. 
XXX  361;  Horn,  ebd.  369  ff.).  Innerhalb  der  lat.  Sprache  ist  der 
umgekehrte  Yorgang  recht  haufig  (tl>kl):  poculmn  zu  potare, 
cubiculmn  zu  cubitus.,  spatlat.  veeltis  zu  vetultis.  Lindsay  (Die 
lat.  Sprache  S.  323)  verweist  auf  den  englischen  Sprachfehler 
acleast  statt  at  least;  vgl.  noch  ebeuda  S.  95. 
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alle  Ftille  ersehopfenden  Regeln  einzugeben,  niittels  welcher 
Daines  (39,  15  —  42,  2)  seine  Schuler  unterweisen  mochte, 
wann  das  Zeichen  fj  als  VerschluBlaut,  wann  als  Affrikata 
(dz)  zu  lesen  sei.  ware  ganz  zwecklos.  Ich  hebe  nur  die 
Belege  fiir  die  Media  in  Eigennamen  hervor,  weil  altere 
Zeugnisse  fiir  diese  stets  willkommen  sind.  Daines  sprach 
also  den  stimmhaften  VerschluBlaut  in  Gihson,  Gilford^ 
Gifford  (neben  diifdd  oder  dxifdrd)^  Gilman  (40,  32  f.), 
Guinea  [Grinny]  41,  2. 

k. 

Die   Schreibung   rk  fiir   die    geminierte  Tenuis  fiudet  102 
bei  Daines   nur   teilweisen  Beifall   und  sollte   nach  seiner 
Meinung  auf  den  Auslaut  beschrankt  bleiben  (22,  7fi".,  22  ff.). 

Stumm  ist  nach  dem  Zeugnis  der  Orthoepia  (22,33) 
der  stimmlose  VerschluBlaut  in  verdict  (afr.  verdit,  heute 
wieder  vddikt  unter  gelehrtem  EinfluB,  vgl.  Koeppel,  Sp. 
Pron.  9),  victuals  (afr.  vitailles),  horselicter  (schon  me.  litere 
■<.  '^leciicaria;  ne.  horselitter);  durchwegs  Falle  von  ge- 
lehrter  Rechtschreibung. 

Einen  analogen  lautlichen  Vorgang,  wie  er  das  j  vor  103 
H  betraf,   bezeugt   uns  Daines   als    erster  Orthoepiker  fiir 
.kn:  „Pronounce  kn,  as  the  Latines  doe  their   (7«,  a  little 
in  the  nose,  or  upper  palat"  44,  6f.*) 

Es  ist   nicht  schwer,   hinter   den  Sinn  dieser  Worte 


*)  Sweets  Ansicht  (HES  924).  die  als  Vorstufe  zum  Schwund 
des  anlautenden  k  vor  n  von  deutschen  Grammatikern  belegte 
Schreibung  tn  sei  nur  ein  Versuch,  Stimmlosigkeit  des  n  anzu- 
deuten,  erscheint  durch  die  Tatsache  widerlegt,  dafi  in  mehreren 
schottischen  und  nordenglischen  Mundarteu  vuu  alten  Leuten 
heute  noch  tn  gesprochen  wird  (Dial.  Gramm.  §  335).  —  Schrei- 
bungen  aus  dem  XVI.  Jhdt.,  welche  den  Ubergang  kny>  n  be- 
weisen,  bei  Horn,  Anglia  XXVIII  487;  Horn,  Gutturallaute  7. 
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zu  kommen.  Die  Lateiner  hatten  zwar  strenggenommen 
in  literarischer  Zeit  kein  Cn  mehr,  da  jecles  (kn)  in  ihrer 
Sprache  zu  (gn)  weitergegangen  war  (griech.  y.v'A.vog:  lat. 
cygnus;  Kvidog:  Gnidus:  seco:  segmentum).  Die  neuen 
anlautenden  gn  wurden  aber  zu  n;  das  Monumentum 
Ancyranum  gibt  Gnaeus  durch  NaLog  wieder,  gnixns 
(<  *knixus^  vgl.  ahd.  hmgan)  ergibt  nixus^  gnotus:  notus 
usw.  Doch  wird  das  alte  Zeichen  C,  welches  ja  im  ur- 
spriingiichen  lateinischen  Alphabet  sowohl  fiir  /•:  als  auch 
fiir  g  stand,  in  Abkiirzungen  immer  weiter  geschrieben, 
auch  als  schon  ein  neuer  Buchstabe  G  fiir  die  Media  zur 
Verfiigung  stand  und  sogar  noch  als  diese  vor  n  ver- 
stummt  war;  Cn  stand  also  der  Reihe  nach  fiir  Knmus, 
Gnaeus^  Naeus  und  an  diese  von  den  lateinischen  Gram- 
matikern  oft  erwahnte  Tatsache  mu6  Daines  gedacht  haben, 
als  er  sein  engl.  kn  so  gesprochen  haben  ^vollte  wie  das 
lat.  Ow,  namlich  als  n  (vgl.  Lindsay,  Die  lat.  Sprache, 
SS.  7,  86,  333,  335). 

So  ist  die  Angabe,  lat.  Cn  habe  nasal  („a  little  in 
the  nose")  zu  lauten,  ganz  verstandlich :  Daines  hatte 
eben  gelernt,  es  nur  als  (n)  zu  sprechen,  ganz  wie  sein 
engl.  kri  in  hiub  usw.  Statt  dieser  nasalen  Artikulation 
laBt  aber  Daines  noch  eine  Aussprache  „in  the  upper 
palat"  zu,  was  auf  den  ersten  Blick  recht  befremdlicli 
klingt.  Wir  miissen  uns  aber  erinnern,  da6  das  lat.  n  nach 
Berichten  der  von  unserm  Orthoepiker  direkt  und  indirekt 
beniitzten  romischen  Phonetiker  nicht  dental  war,  sondern 
mit  der  Zunge  am  Gaumen  gebildet  wurde  (Lindsay,  S.  70); 
auf  diese  besondere  Qualitat  des  n  mu6  Daines  an  der 
genannten  Stelle  anspielen. 
104  Fiir    die    39,   3    belegten    Parallelformen    flick    und 

flitch     liegt     eine    Erklarung     aus     dialektischen    Eigen- 
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tumliclikeiten  nahe,  namlicli  Riickkehr  von  der  Affri- 
kata  zum  VerschluBlaut ,  welche  sich  tatsachlich  fiir  das 
Gebiet  von  Ostanglien  noch  heute  in  Wortern  wie  reek 
(rik),  screech  (skrik),  ihatch  (|)ak),  flitch  (flik)  aus  dem 
Dial.  Dict.,  fiir  den  Suffolkschen  Dialekt  des  XVI.  Jahr- 
hunderts  aber  bei  E.  Coote  belegen  laBt  (vgl.  Wright,  Dial. 
Gramm.  §  341  und  Horn,  Anglia  28,  482:  helk  statt  belch 
bei  Coote  1596). 

Fiir  stinch  [quasi  stiuk]  28,  29  ist  eine  Erklarung 
aus  der  Mundart  nicht  moglich,  da  nach  Wright,  Dial. 
G-ramm.  §  342,  auslautendes  palatales  7ic  in  allen  Dialekten 
bleibt  (ns  oder  ntis).  So  ist  es  wohl  am  geratensten, 
stinch  als  eine  falsclie,  von  schriftsprachlichem  stench  be- 
einfluBte  Schreibung  aufzufassen. 

nif  n. 

Wenig  ergibt  sich  aus  den  verstreuten  Bemerkungen  105 
unseres  Grammatikers  iiber  die  nasalen  VerschluBlaute. 
Der  dentale  wie  der  labiale  Nasalkonsonant  erregt  seine 
Aufmerksamkeit,  wenn  er  in  silbischer  Funktion  auftritt, 
und  diese  Eigenschaft  des  m  und  n  Avird  in  recht  weit- 
schweifiger  Weise  behandelt  (SS.  58  —  61;  vgl.  auch  24, 
20  ff.,  33,  9  ff.). 

Fiir  das  n  merkt  Daines  noch  dessen  Verstummen 
in  hi/mne  |hym  28,  5]  an,  wohl  der  erste  Beleg  fiir  die 
moderne  Aussprache  des  Wortes;  vgl.  solem  bei  Diehl, 
Anglia  XXIX  192. 

Als  vulgar  ist  nach  unserer  Orthoepia  das  Hiniiber- 
ziehen  des  n  aus  dem  unbestimmten  Artikel  oder  dem 
Pronomen  possessivum  zu  dem  folgenden  vokaliseh  anlauten- 
denWort  streng  zu  vermeiden:  a  no.r,  a  nasse.,  my  nimcle^ 
thy  nannt  (80,   1  f.).    Der  Grammatiker  warnt  niclit  ohne 
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Grund  vor  dieser  sprachlichen  Unart.  deun  die  Yerschie- 
bung  der  Druckgrenze  in  den  angefiihrten  und  vielen 
auderen  Fallen  ist  bekanntlich  seit  der  me.  Zeit  den 
Dialekten  recht  gelaufig  und  der  modernen  ostanglischen 
Mundart,  besonders  auch  der  Volkssprache  von  Suffolk 
keineswegs  fremd  (vgl.  Wright,  Dial.  Gramm.  §  266;  Dial. 
Dict.  s.  vv.  nani,  namhle.  nidget,  nope).  Als  Yoraus- 
setzung  dieser  Erscheinung  erschlieBen  wir  fiir  das  Ost- 
anglische  des  XYII.  Jahrhunderts  den  Mangel  eines  festen 
Stimmeinsatzes. 

II.  Engenlaute. 
/,  V. 

106  Fiir  die  labiodentalen  Laute  dieser  Gruppe  wird  der 

Wechsel  zwischen  stimmlosem  und  stimmhaftem  Konso- 
nanten  beim  Numerus  der  Substantiva  hervorgehoben :  life, 
lives;  wife^  ivives:  loafe^  loaves  (24,  2  ff.). 

Seinem  engl.  f  stellt  Daines  das  griech.  (p  an  mehreren 
Stellen  gleich  (26,20f;  29,24;  45,20  —  29);  dagegen 
fiihrt  er  die  gelehrte  Schreibung  j^hthisick^  die  nach  52, 
19  nur  in  vulgarer  Aussprache  [tisick]  laute  «  frz. 
tisique),  unter  anderen  mit  j)  anlautenden  Wortern  auf. 
Wahrscheinlich  dachte  der  Grammatiker  liier  an  die  altere, 
aus  den  klassischen  Orthoepisten*)  ihm  bekannte  Lautung 
des  griech.  (p  als  aspiriertes  ^:)  (p  +  h),  auf  welche  ferner 
die  von  ihm  ausschlieBIich  angewandten  Schreibungen 
dipthong,  tripthong  verweisen;  auch  sonst  im  Friihneu- 
englischen,  z.  B.  bei  Jonson,  belegt,  leben  diese  Lautungen 
noch  heute  fort:  (dippoi\,  trip]'or|,)  neben  (difpoi),,  trifjjoi),), 
vgl.  auch  mfr.  dipthongue. 


*)  Auf  diese  Quelle  weist  auoh  Harts  Auffassung  des  griech. 
f/i  als  p-\-h  (Jespersen,  John  Harfs  Pionunciation,  S.  13). 
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W. 


Die  lautlichen  Eigentumlichkeiteu  der  sog.  bilabialen  107 
Spirans,  von  welchen  uns  der  Mangel  eines  deutlichen 
Reibungsgeriiusches  besonders  ins  Ohr  fallt,  verursachten 
imserm  Grammatiker  Zweifel,  ob  er  das  iv  zu  den  Vo- 
kalen  oder  den  Konsonanten  stellen  soUte  und  er  ent- 
scheidet  sich  schliefilich  mit  ganz  auBerlichen ,  wenig  zu- 
treffenden  und  nicht  der  Wiederholung  werten  Griinden 
wie  Gill  fiir  die  letztere  Kategorie  (4,  24  —  5,  14).  So 
kommt  er  schlieBlich,  beeinfluBt  durch  den  alphabetischen 
Namen  des  v:  (double  u)  dazu,  den  Laut  als  Zusammen- 
setzung  von  zwei  „V  Consonants"  aufzufassen  (19,  11) 
und  doch  wieder  Diphthonge  wie  ew,  oiv  als  Triphthonge 
zu  bezeichnen  (S.  14  ff.). 

Bei  dieser  Unsicherheit  des  Grammatikers  kann  es  in 
seinen  Beispielen  uatiirlich  nicht  ohne  Widerspruch  ab- 
gehen.  In  perswade  geniigt  die  allerdings  seltsame,  noch 
bei  Jones  (25.  28)  belegte  Sclireibung  mit  w  statt  u,  um 
ihm  erhebliches  Kopfzerbrechen  zu  verursachen  (14,  Iff.); 
schlieBlich  muB  er  hier  wie  in  sweare,  sword  (56,  30) 
nach  Art  der  Orthoepiker  vor  Gill  ein  u  gelten  lassen, 
was  er  wohl  auch  ein  paar  Seiten  friiher  (51,  27)  durch 
die  etwas  unklare  Vorschrift  ,,  IT  pronounced  but  mode- 
ratelj"  iu  sivord  and  s^vore"  andeuten  wollte.  Von  einem 
volligen  Schwund  des  w  in  dem  erstgenannten  Worte  will 
ja  weder  Butler  1633  (swurd,  swfird)  noch  Price  1668 
(sward)  Kenntnis  nehmen. 

Wenn  das  w  in  swoiDid  (ne.  swoon)  lioch  schwacher  108 
sein  soll  als  in  sirord  und   sivore   (,.scarcely   pronounced 
at  all"  51,  26).    so   heiBt   das   wohl    abermals,    daB    sich 
der  Laut  dem   vokalischen  Charakter,  dem  u   des   Smith 
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Tind  Hart  nalierte,  welches  naturlicli  in  dem  folgenden  ii 
nahezu  aufging  (vgl.  tiber  dieses  Wort  Luick,  Unters. 
§  1401;  Studien.  S.  175).  Es  handelt  sich  aber  nicht 
um  Ausfall  eines  w.  wenn  Daines  (51,  28)  vorschreibt, 
sicut  sei  besser  zu  schreiben  und  zu  sprechen  wie  soot^ 
denn  das  ic  in  der  abgelehnten  Orthographie  ist  un- 
organisch  oder  durch  eine  nicht  mehr  zu  verfolgende 
dialektische  Entwicklung  entstanden,  soot  aber  ist  das 
lautgesetzliche  Ergebnis  aus  ae.  sot.  Auch  das  unorganische 
rc  in  whore  wird  als  stumm  bezeugt  57.  3. 

Sf  z;  s, 

109  Beachtenswert  sind  die  Angaben  der  Orthoepia  ilber 
Schreibungen  und  Lautwerte  der  stimmhaften  und  stimm- 
losen  dentalen  Spirans.  Sie  sind  freilich  durch  das  ganze 
Biichlein  verstreut  und  es  wird  notwendig  sein,  sie  zu- 
nachst  tibersichtlich  zusammenzustellen ,  wobei  wir  uns, 
um  den  Vergleich  mit  dem  heutigen  Stande  der  Sprache 
zu  erleichtern,  soweit  als  moglich  an  Vietors  Darstellung 
anschlieBen  (Elemente  der  Phonetik^  S.  204  ff.). 

110  Zur  Darstellung  der  stimmlosen  dentalen  Spirans 
verwendet  Daines  folgende  Zeichen: 

1.  s:     a)  im  Anlaut.  vgl.  49,  23; 

b)  nach  Konsonanz  im  Inlaut:  dropsie,  Ghatsey, 
Chelsetj  48,  1  ff .  (vgl.  §  111,  2a); 

c)  in  der  Vorsilbe  mis-:  mis-led  50,  2; 

d)  vor  Tenuis:  mask,  desh,  frisk,  busk,  mosch 
33,  6;  dasp,  hesp,  crisp  33,  27;  hast,  beast, 
best,  whist,  boast,  ghost.  must  33,  28; 

e)  im  Auslaut  vor  stummem  e:  cease  32,  27; 
muse  (sb.),  use  (sb.)  32,  29,  dagegen  mit  (z) 
die  gleichgeschriebenen  Verba:  vgl.  §  111,  2e; 
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chase  32,  30;  sparse,  insperse,  liearse,  worse, 
indorse^  purse  31,  12  ff. ; 

2.  ss:  pass,  passe  32,  18;  passe,  presse,  pisse,  mosse, 

trusse  32,  34;  massie  48,  2; 

3.  sc:    scepter ,  transcend ,  Priscilla ,  Priscian  „Sce^  and 

Sci,  sound  alwaies  quasi  Se,  and  Si''  48,  12  ff.; 

4.  c:      auslautend  vor  stummem  e:  scarce,  fierce,  fcrrce, 

nurce  30,  3;  face,  disgrace,  peace,  vice,  advice 
(sb.;  dagegen  advise  vb.),  truce  32,  24  ff.;  chace 
(sb.)  32,  31; 

.5.  t'.  in  der  Ableitungssilbe  /i  +  Vok.  (  =  me.  si-{- 
Vok.)  66,  9ff.;  Beispiele  fehlen,  es  wiirden  etwa 
hierher  gehoren:  nation,  action,  patient,  staiion, 
initicd,  inention  (auch  bei  Gill  noch  [ambisius, 
nasionz,  pasiens];  doch  ist  der  Lautwert  s  fiir 
me.  si  in  dieser  Stellung  schon  viel  friiher, 
sogar  in  den  Cely  Papers  (1475  — 1488),  zu 
belegen,  wie  Horn,  Untersuchungen  zur  neu- 
englischen  Lautgeschichte ,  S.  76  ff.  nachge- 
wiesen  hat). 

6.  t%:    die  hochdeutsche  Affrikata  (ts)  laBt  Daines  offen- 
bar    unter  EinfluB   von    franzos.   Suisse    als    (s) 
sprechen  in  Swiixer  [Swisserj  51,  24. 
Der  stimmhafte  Laut  wird  bezeichnet  durch  111 

1.  %\     seize  32,  28;  drizle  (auch  drisle)  59,  10:  mixled 

(auch  misled)  50,  1 ; 

2.  s:     a)  im    Inlaut   nach   dem   Hochton   vor   den   En- 

dungen  -ie,  -ij.  -e>/:  tansey,  quinsey,  kersey 
47,  27  ff.; 
b)  nach  stimmhaften  Konsonanten:  tempse  [temz] 
28,  11;   52,  2; 
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c)  vor  stimmhaften  Konsonanten :  hushand,  gos- 
ling*)  (von  dem  Eigennamen  Gosling  (goslii|) 
kunstlich  geschieden!)  32,  141;  auch  in  syn- 
kopierten  Partizipialformen :  chas^d,  eas'd. 
advis'd,  repos'd,  confus^d  32,  32; 

d)  im  Auslaut  nach  Vokal:  as,  icas,  is,  his,  us. 
32,  121;  'Hs  52,  8; 

e)  im  Auslaut  vor  stummem  -e:  .. »Sin  ^Se  finall 
sounds  x''  47,  26  (doch  vgl.  §  110);  rase 
[quasi  raze]  47,2;  these,  those.  -ise,  -ose, 
muse  (vb.),  use  (vb.),  refuse  32,  15flF.;  piir- 
ehase.,  please,  advertise,  expose.  use  32,  21; 
pea^e  32,  25; 

f)  intervokalisch :    Osee.  Elisabeth  32,  14; 

3.  c:  sacrifice  22,  15  (schwankt  heufe  zwischen  z 
und  s). 
112  Recht  willkommen  sind  unter  den  auf  Scheidung  von 
.s  und  z  hinzielenden  Bemerkungen  nameutlich  jene,  welche 
das  Auseinanderhalten  sonst  gleichlautender  Substantiva 
und  Yerba  betreffen.  Daines  kommt  auf  diesen  Punkt 
noch  einmal  zuruck  an  einer  Stelle  (78,  15),  wo  seine 
Ausfuhrungen  freilich  nicht  leicht  verstandlich  erscheinen. 
Zuuachst  wird  namlich  gauz  richtig  hervorgehoben ,  daB 
nach  langem  Vokal  der  Laut  (s)  im  Auslaut  vor  stummem 
-e  in  der  Schrift  durch  ce  dargestellt  werden  mus.je.  da 
man  ein  geschriebenes  .v  in  dieser  Stellung  als  z  auf- 
fassen  wiirde,  z.  B.  slice^  mace,  nicht  slise,  mase.  Wenn 
es  aber  gilt,  ein  Substantiv  von  einem  ganz  gleich- 
lautenden  Verbum  zu  unterscheiden ,  sollte  man  in  der 
«r 

*)  Oofting,  gofting  im  Text  sind  Diuekfehler. 
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Schrift  differenzieren   und    iu   der   eiuen  Wortgattung  c, 
in  der  anderu  5  fiir  den  stimmlosen  Spiranten  anweuden. 

Das  ist  leidlich  lilar  uud  der  Yorschlug  wiirde  sich 
etwa  auf  Worter  wie  place,  face,  office,  inoinise  beziehen, 
die  heute  als  Verba  und  Substantiva  in  Ausspraclie  und 
Schreibung  identisch  sind,  walirend  die  empfohlene  Schei- 
dung  z.  B.  in  ])ractise  (vb.)  und  pi^actice  (sb.)  durcligefiilirt 
erscheint  (beide  Worter  heute  prcektis  gesprochen).  Da- 
gegen  paBt  das  78,  20  ff.  gebotene  Beispiel  gar  niclit  zur 
Regel,  da  sie  natiirlicli  nur  fiir  Worter  gleicher  etymologi- 
scher  Herkunft  Geltung  haben  kanu.  Daines  wirft  aber  an 
der  genannten  Stelle  folgende  Etynia  durclieinander:  rase, 
or  demolish  (me.  rasen,  fr.  raser),  race  'Lauf  (an.  rae. 
ras) ,  race  of  ginger  (afr.  rais  <  lat.  radicem) ,  race  of  wine 
{frz.  race.  heute  raciness,  'Gehalt  des  Weines').  Dazu 
konirat,  da6  47,  2  rase  im  Gegensatz  zu  race  mit  stimra- 
hafter  Spirans  gelehrt  wird  [quasi  raze],  wahrend  allerdings 
die  heute  noch  giiltige  Aussprache  von  erase  rait  5  auf 
eine  Xebenform  (ras)  hindeutet,  welche  Daines  offenbar 
im  Olire  hatte,  als  er  die  angefiihrten  vier  Worter  als 
gleichlautend  nebeneinanderstellte. 

Verstumraen  des  s  verzeichnet  Daines,  ohue  jedpch  113 
solche  Lautungen  ausdriicklich  anzuerkennen,  in  baptisnie 
[baptira]  und  chrisyne  [creamj  33,  15  ff.;  zugrunde  liegen 
me.  hap)teme ,  creme  (<  afr.  cresrae,  vgl.  oben  §  33),  so 
duB  die  raodernen  Lautungen  (bseptizm,  krizm)  auf  ge- 
lehrten  Einfliissen  beruhen,  von  denen  sich  noch  Hart 
freihalt  (Jespersen,  Hart's  Pronunciation ,  S.  24), 

Der  Laut  s  hat  die  Aufmerksarakeit  des  Orthoepikers  114 
nicht  erregt  und  wird  mit  der  kurzen  Bemerkuug  abgetan. 
das  h  nach  dem  .y  verleihe  diesera  einen  „SibiIas'-,  eiuen 
zischenden  Klang. 
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Pi   ^- 

115  Die  interdentalen  Spiranten,  welche  Daines  gelegent- 
lieli  als  gelispelte  Laute  bezeichnet  (32,  4),  werden  aber- 
mals  nur  durch  Yergleiche  mit  griechischen  Werten  naher 
beschrieben.  Die  stimmlose  Spirans  dieser  Artikulation 
gilt  ihm  als  eine  Entlelmuug  der  „Saxons"  aus  dem  min- 
destens  seit  den  Zeiten  des  Wulfila  wie  (p)  gesprochenen 
griechischen  ^,  und  er  bedauert,  daB  „durcli  die  Tyrannin 
Gewohnheit"  statt  dieses  energischen  Konsonanten  in 
vielen  Wortern  ein  „matteres"  Lautgebilde,  die  stimmhafte 
Spirans,  Eingang  gefunden  habe  (53,  27iT.).  So  geht 
der  Verfasser  der  Orthoepia  liauptsachlich  darauf  aus, 
Stimmlosigkeit,  bezw.  Stimmhaftigkeit  dieser  Spiranten 
festzustellen,  die  er  als  „brisk,  aspirate,  nimble"  einer- 
seits  und  „dull,  heavy,  flat"  anderseits  auseinanderhalt. 
Seine  Listen  sind  von  Wert  und  wurden  kiirzlich  von 
Ekwall  in  seiner  verdienstlichen  Abhandlung  „Zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  stimmhaften  interdentalen  Spirans  im  Eng- 
lischen"  (Lunds  Universitets  Arsskrift,  Bd.  40,  Afdeln  1, 
Nr.  5)  herangezogen  imd  verarbeitet,  so  daB  hier  nichts 
zu  tun  iibrig  bleibt,  als  abermals  im  AnschluB  an  Vietor 
(Phon.^  S.  211)  die  verstreuten  Falle  in  Grruppen  zu  bringen. 
Die  wenigen  von  der  modernen  Aussprache  abweichenden 
Lautgebungen  sind  durch  gesperrten  Druck  hervorgehoben. 

116  Die  stimmhafte  interdentale  Spirans  sprach  Daines 
in  folgenden  Fallen: 

1.  in  Pronominalformen  der  II.  sg. :  thee  (the),  thou, 
thme,   thij  54,  2f.;  53,  21; 

2.  in  Bildungen  aus  der  Wz.  idg.  *to,  germ.  *pa: 
that,  the,  theni ,  theu ,  tJiere,  their,  these,  they,  this,  those, 
thongh ,  tlms ,  thence  54,  2ff. ;  thither  54,  5 
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3.  im  lulaut  bei  Worteru  germauischer  Herleitung: 
fatham,  hrothell,  further ,  father  (und  andere  Verwandt- 
schaftsnamen  auf  -ther),  Noriherne  (und  andere  Worter 
auf  -iherne),  icorthy ,  heathen  54,  4ff.;  hurthen.  fartldng, 
murther  54,  13.  Selbstverstaudlich  auch  in  den  Praeteritis 
und  Partizipien,  dann  in  der  II.  und  III.  Sing.  Ind.  Praes. 
der  Verba  mit  it  im  Stammauslaut  (54,  7  ff.) ; 

4)  auslauteud,  wo  heute  ein  stummes  -e  gescliriebeu 
wird:  a)  in  den  Verben  scaih,  sivath,  laiJi,*)  haih  31,  32; 
wreath,  sheath,  bequeath,  breatJt,  31,  37;  b)  iu  den  Sub- 
stantiven  iith,  siih  und  dem  Adjektivum  bliiJ/  32,  1. 

Die   stimmlose   iuterdentale   Spirans   wird   dagegen  117 
bezeugt : 

1.  anlautend  in  ihi7i  53,21;  thank,  iliefi.  ihird 
54,  15f. ;  vor  r:  ihrusi  usw.  54,  29; 

2.  auslautend  in  haih,  wrath,  lath  (sb.),  baih  (sb.), 
swath  (sb.)    31,  30;   death,    breath  (sb.),    bleath  (?),   heath 

31,  35;    with,    stith,    smith    32,  1;    both,    Ruth,    broath 

32,  2f.;  stealth,  filth  26.  35; 

3.  in  der  Enduug  der  III.  Sing.  Ind.  Praes. :  moveth. 
biieth  31,  33. 

Die  von  Daines  (54,  16)  zugelassenen  Nebenformen  118 
hurthen :  burden ,  muriher :  murder  beruhen  auf  dem  schon 
innerhalb  des  ME.  zu  beoliachtenden  teilweisen  Ubergang 
<f  >■  d.  Ebeuso  steht  neben  me.  fainie  (ae.  faedm)  ein 
me.  fadme^  welches  der  unserem  Orthoepiker  neben 
fatlmm  bekannten  Form  fadam  (54,  5)  zugrunde  liegt; 
noch  der  ostanglische  Dialekt  von  heute  kennt  die  Form 
mit  der  Media  (E.  D.  D.  s.  v.  fadow). 


*)  prov.  -einladen";  s.  Dial.  Dict. 
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Nicht  schwer  ist  die  Angabe  zu  erklaren,  der  Eigen- 
name  Forth  werde  Forcl  mit  laugem  Vokal  gesprochen 
(32,  6).  Nach  Stratmann-Bradley  bestand  in  ME.  neben 
ford  (ae.  ford)  ein  forp^  das  wohl  vou  dem  wurzelver- 
wandten  an.  fjgrctr  'Bucht'  beeinfluBt  war,  wie  me.  hurpe 
nicht  auf  ae.  gehyrrf  sondern  auf  an.  hurdr  beruht.  Diese 
me.  Form  forp  hat  sich  nun  in  der  Schreibung  Forih  er- 
halten,  wahrend  das  heimische  ford  in  der  Aussprache 
durchdrang.  DaB  aber  der  Name  der  Bedeutung  nach 
nichts  anderes  ist  als  ae.  ford.  geht  aus  den  Wortspielen 
Falstaffs  in  den  Menij  Wives  hervor:  ..Mistress  Ford!  I 
have  had  ford  enough:  I  was  thrown  iuto  the  ford!  I 
have  my  belly  full  of  ford!"  (III,  5,  36)*). 

gi^  (z)- 

119  Ein    auffallendes    Schwanken    ist    in    den    Angaben 

unseres  Gewahrsmannes  iiber  die  Ergebnisse  aus  den  nie. 
stimmloseu  palatalen  und  velaren  Spiranten  zu  beobachten. 
Einerseits  wird  fiir  die  beiden  Laute,  die  wir,  wo  notig, 
als  yj  und  7  auseinanderhalten  wollen,  vollkommener  Aus- 
fall  bezeugt  in  Paighton  [Paitun]  7,  6,  weigJd  [wait]  10,26 
und  78,  3.3,  tliigh  {,,gh  not  sounded",  53,  20),  migh  (wie 
nay  79,  9),  wright  (wie  write  78,  34  uud  57,  7),  slaughter 
(„is  slater^^,  13,  18;  an.  sldtr,  die  schriftsprachliche  Form 
beeinfluBt  von  ae.  slaht,  sleaht).  Anderseits  wird  der  im 
Friihneuenglischeu  durch  gh  dargestellten  Entsprechung 
fiir  X  ^ind  yj  .,  aspirierende "  Wirkung  auf  vorausgehendes 
au,  ei,  ou  zugesprocheu  (13,  7ff.),  was  freilich  nicht 
schlechthin  als  wenigstens  teilweise  Erhaltung  des  spiran- 


*)  Uber  den  Wecbsel  von  -ford  und  -forth  in  Ortsnameu 
vgl.  die  Beispiele  in  Notes  and  Queries  ^111.,  3,485,  wo  freilich 
teine  Erklarung  gegeben  ist. 
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tischen  Lantes  gedeutet  werden  diirfte,  da  wir  12,  2ff. 
lasen,  das  ,,aspirierte"  ou  in  hought,  sought,  thought, 
nought  habe  wie  der  Diphthong  in  how  (arcus)  zu  lauten, 
^^Gli  having  no  other  force  in  themselves".*) 

Deutlicher  driickt  sich  Daines  24,  13  aus,  wo  in  dem 
Lautzeichen  gh  das  Verstummen  des  g  festgestellt  wird 
—  ahnlich  bei  Smith  (Sweet  HES  891).  Halten  wir  die 
24,  18  mit  derselben  Bemerkung  begleiteten  Beispiele 
sight,  night ,  might,  right  daneben,  so  ergabe  sich,  daB 
wenigstens  yj  noch  als  schAvacher  Hauchlaut  in  der  von 
Daines  vertretenen  Aussprache  fortlebte,  —  wenn  dem 
nicht  das  oben  bereits  beigebrachte  ausdrtickliche  Zeugnis 
fiir  wright  =  un-ite  gegeniiberstiinde. 

Dann  wieder  wird  der  Begriif  der  Aspiration  ganz 
anders  gefaBt  in  der  Weisung,  es  Sei  sighes  mit  der 
stimmlosen  interdentalen  Spirans  zu  sprechen,  „quasi 
sithes  with  an  aspiration"  (24,  15),  ein  Lautiibergang, 
der  erheblich  spater  von  Miege  und  Jones  gelehrt  wh-d 
(Sweet  HES  895),  vielleicht  aber  auch  bei  Mason  schon 
in  Spuren  vorhanden  ist  (Einleitung  p.  XLVIII).  Belege 
aus  spateren  Grammatikern  und  den  lebenden  Mundarten 
bringt  Horn,  Gutturale  89  ff. ;  zu  dem  daselbst  genannten 
Ortsnamen  Keighley  (ki{)li)  fiige  ich  aus  Lancashire  Z/e?^/« 
(li{))  hinzu  und  verweise  auf  Anglisieruugen  keltischer 
Namensformen  wie  Mac  Giolla  Riabhaigh  >  Mac  Ilwraith 
u.  dgl.  Bhjth  in  Essex  wird  nach  Notes  and  Queries 
IX,  11,  377  heute  (blai)  gesprochen,  wodurch  (blij)) < (blix) 
erwiesen  scheint;  das  Ergebnis  aus  letzterer  Form   ist  in 


*)  Vgl.  oben  zu  nie.  oio  (§71  f.).  Die  Anweudung  des 
Plurals  „  thcmselves  '•'  zeigt  wieder  so  recht ,  wie  Daines  am  Buch- 
staben  hangt;  das  /  gilt  ihm  als  zwei  Laute,  weil  es  durch  zwei 
Zeichen,  yh.,  dargestellt  ist. 
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der  Aussprache  durchgedrungen ,  (blifj)  aber  hat  sich  in 
der  Schreibung  erhalten. 

Diese  ganz  und  gar  sich  widersprechenden  AuBerungen 
unseres  Orthoepisten  iiber  die  Behandlung  der  in  Frage 
stehenden  Laute  erklaren  sich  wohl  aus  der  Tatsache,  daB 
zu  seiner  Zeit  der  Ausfall  der  paktalen  und  velaren 
Spiranten  noch  keineswegs  abgeschlossen  und  die  Schrift- 
sprache  in  diesem  Punkte  noch  sehr  wenig  konsolidiert 
war,  was  wir  ja  auch  aus  dem  Buche  seines  Zeitgenossen 
Butler  wissen  (Sweet  HES  892;  die  Anfange  des  Vor- 
ganges  reichen  freilich  sehr  weit  zuruck,  vgl.  Horn,  Angl. 
XXVm  480,  Diehl,  Anglia  XXIX  195).  Es  wird  uns 
daher  nicht  iiberraschen ,  wenn  der  konservative  Schul- 
mann  Daines  sich  einer  so  eingreifenden  Anderung  gegen- 
iiber  nur  zogernd  und  zuwartend  verhielt  und  gelegentlich 
selbst  ein  wenig  irre  wurde. 
120  Auch  den  bei  Smith  (1568)  belegten.  von  dem   erz- 

konservativen  Gill  nicht  gerade  verworfenen  und  phonetisch 
gut  zu  erklarenden  Ubergang  %>  f  (Luick ,  Angl.  XVI, 
494  f.,  Horn,  Untersuchungen  S.  45  ff.)  will  unser  Sprach- 
meister  im  Auslaut  nicht  als  gut  englisch  gelten  lassen: 
enough  wie  enuff  „sed  perperam",  vielleicht  auch  tough 
12,  13.  Dagegen  muBte  er  sich  entschlieBen ,  im  Inlaut 
die  Aussprache  (af)  fiir  augh  in  daughter .  laughter  als 
die  gewohnliche  anzuerkennen ,  wie  auch  sein  unmittel- 
barer  Vorganger  Butler  an  der  gewiB  volkstiimlichen  Lau- 
tung  (dafter)  uicht  mehr  achtlos  voriibergehen  konnte. 
Schon  die  Ubereinstimmung  dieser  zwei  Gewahrsmanner 
beweist.  daB  die  Form  nicht  etwa  aus  dem  Dialekt  von 
Suffolk  stammt,  obwohl  sie  Forby  noch  1830  in  East 
Anglia  horte  (Horn,  Gutturale,  S.  76);  dem  modernen 
Dialekt  Suffolks  sind  durchwegs  Formen  mit  geschwundener 
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Spirans  eigeu  und  schon  1596  tadelt  E.  Coote  die  Suf- 
folksche  Aussprache  dauter  als  mundartlich  (vgl.  Anglia 
XXVIII  482j.  Shakespeares  Reime  weisen  auf  die  Lautung 
(dafter);   vgl.  Vietor,  Phonology  §  67. 

Auslautendes  griechisches  x  "^^i'''^  "^ch  Daines  als  121 
Tenuis  gesprochen  („sounds  A""")  in  Mastich  {naoriyrj)^ 
Eunuch  22,  16;  Monarch,  Tetrarch,  Patriarch ,  Archangell 
30,  6;  vgl.  auch  37,  1  —  9,  17—23.  Ebenso  ist  hebra- 
isches  ch  zu  behandehi  in  Chani  37,  9,  wahrend  fiir 
Rachael  und  Cherubin  die  noch  heute  iibliclie  Aussprache 
mit  der  Affrikata  (ts)  vorgeschrieben  wird  (37,  2).  Auch 
fur  drachme,  drani  (mfr.  drame)  wird  schon  die  moderne 
Lautung  mit  scheinbarem  Ausfall  des  griech.  x  bezeugt 
(22,  20).  Die  gelehrte  Schreibung  fiir  griech.  ax,  nam- 
lich  sch.  hat  vor  und  nach  velarem  Vokal  den  Lautwert 
(sk),  Z..B.  in  niosch  [musk]  33.  6,  in  schoole  (me.  scole) 
49.  5.  Vor  palatalem  Vokal  verzeichnet  Daines  Ausfall 
des  X  in  schisme  [sisme]  49,  6  ff .  und  schediile  (ebd.); 
zugrunde  liegen  mfr.  cisnie,  cedule. 

1' 

Wenn  Daines  auf  die  stimmhafte  palatale  Spirans  zu  122 
sprechen  kommt,  hat  er  nur  immer  wieder  die  konso- 
nantische  Geltung  des  (j)  einzuscharfen ,  was  bei  einem 
vielumstrittenen  Laut  nicht  wundernehmen  kann.  So 
zieht  er  7,  33  ff.  gegen  jene  Grammatiker  zu  Felde,  wel- 
che  das  Zeichen  y  als  „doppeltes  i"  erklaren  mochten: 
^  Yet  quasi  Ilet " ;  vielmehr  habe  y  vor  jedeni  Vokal  kon- 
sonantischen  Wert  (13,  29ff.;   11,  llff.). 

h, 

Der    stimmlose    Kehlkopfreibelaut    (Hauchlaut)    gibt  123 
Daines  Gelegenheit,  mit  seiner  Kenntnis  fremder  Sprachen 

Daines,   Orthoepia  Anglicana.  f 
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zu  glanzen  imd  das  Spanische,  Lateinische,  Franzosische, 
Griechische  zu  Vergleichen  heranzuziehen  (17,30 — 18,14). 
Im  ubrigen  lenkt  er  die  Aufraerksamkeit  der  Schiiler  nur 
noch  auf  das  Yerstummen  des  h  in  Jieh-e  („like  aire^  un- 
aspirate  and  full"  10,  23).  ferner  in  Hester  („quasi  Ester^, 
42,  28),  endlich  inlautend  in  Joh^i  25,  24. 

In  der  Schreibung  praeheminent  9,  25  konnte  die 
noch  heute  nicht  unbekannte  und  beispielsweise  von  Jes- 
persen  (Lehrbuch  der  Phonetik,  S.  97)  fiir  piano  (pihsenou) 
belegte  Einschiebung  eines  schwachen  Hauchlautes  zwischen 
unbetontem  und  betontem  Vokal  vorliegen,  -wenn  wir  es 
nicht  eher  mit  einer  spatlateinischen ,  im  AnschluB  an 
Worter  wie  praehensio,  praehisioria ,  praeJiumanics  ent- 
wickelten  falschen  Schreibung  zu  tun  haben.  Vgl.  auch 
proheme  fiir  p^voemium. 

r. 

124  ITber  die  Qualitat  seines  r  gibt  uns  Daines  nur  ganz 

unzureichende  Aufschliisse.  Abermals  verweilt  er  lange 
bei  der  silbenbildenden  Kraft  des  Lautes  (24,  20  ff.,  SS.  58 
bis  61),  ohne  daB  es  verlohnte,  aus  seinen  Darlegungen 
mehr  als  einen  Punkt,  namlich  den  Wert  des  auslautenden 
silbischen  /•  nach  me.  «,  ne.  ou  herauszuheben.  Diese 
Lautfolge  our  wird  namlich  nach  Daines  ebensogut  durch 
uwre  wie  durch  ower  dargestellt,  z.  B.  in  tower:  iowre^ 
imd  der  Orthoepist  mochte  nun  die  beiden  Schreibungen 
zu  einer  kiinstlichen  Scheidung  zwischen  Substantivum 
und  Verbum  beniitzen  (59,  24  —  30). 

Sonst  betont  Daines  nur  noch  die  Gleichwertigkeit 
des  griechischen  und  semitischen  rh  mit  einfachem  r  m 
der  Aussprache  von  Gomorrho ,  Rhasis,  Bhetorick,  Bheto- 
ricictn  (47,  11  — 16). 


I 
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l. 

Uber  den  Auslall  eines  /  vermeidet  Daines  sich  mit  125 
Entschiedenheit  zu  auBern,  sondern  merkt  nur  an,  daB  in 
gewissen,  gleich  naher  zu  bezeichnenden  Stellungen  diese 
Liquida  „oft  ausgelassen  werde^' ;  es  sei  ziemlich  gleich- 
giiltig,  ob  man  Beibehaltuug  oder  Auslassung  des  /  in 
ealf^  zvalk  usw.  bevorzuge  (27,  1  ff.).  Durchmusteru  wir 
nun  die  vom  Verfasser  beigebrachten  Falle  nach  den  von 
Luick  (Angl.  XVI,  462  ff.)  aufgestellten  Gesichtspunkten, 
so  wird 

a)  in  der  Gruppe  al  +  Lahial  der  Ausfall  des  /  zu- 
nachst  freigestellt:  calf,  ealm^  smlp  (26,  37 — 27,  5;  iiber 
scaljj  vgl.  Koeppel,  Spell.  Pron.  10).  Wenn  unmittelbar 
vorher  (26,  21ff.)  die  Lautungen  haiife^  caufe  fur  half  calf 
zuriickgewiesen  werden ,  so  wendet  sich  der  Einspruch  des 
Grammatikers  nicht  gegen  den  Ausfall  des  /,  sondern 
gegen  die  Aussprache  des  Vokales  als  (au)  statt  (a); 
vgl.  §  24. 

Auch  in  salve  [save]  wird  die  Lautgebung  ohne  / 
nicht  als  die  einzig  mogliche  hingestellt  (27,  26).  Da- 
gegen  scheint  die  Schreibung  sanimon  fiir  salmon  (43, 
12,  so  auch  bei  Jones,  ed.  Ekwall  74,  2)  auf  regelmaBigen 
Ausfali  des  /  in  diesem  Worte  hinzudeuten.  welcher  aucli 
fiir  malmesey  [mamsie]  44,  19  feststeht.  Ebenso  wird  fiir 
olm  AusstoBung  des  /  ohne  jede  Einschrankung  gelehrt: 
^^Colmes  quasi  Comes,  Colman  as  Coman"'  27,  9.  Nocli 
E.  Coote  hatte  1596  die  Formen  ohne  /  als  Eigentiimlich- 
keit  des  Dialektes  von  Suffolk  angesehen  (z.  B.  ^hafe  for 
halfe''  Angl.  XXVIII,  482,  484). 

b)  In  der  Lautverbindung  al-\-  Gtittural  soll  wiederum 
der  Gebrauch  bald  fiir,  bald  gegen  die  AusstoBung  des  / 
seiu,  z.  B.  in  walk  27,  1. 
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c)  In  den  Verbindungen  al^  ol  +  Dental  behalt  naeh 
Luick  das  l  in  der  Schriftsprache  gewohnlich  seinen  Laut- 
wert.  Ausnahmen  besprechen  Koeppel,  Spelling  Pronun- 
ciations,  S.  12ff. ,  Horn,  Untersuchungen  zur  ne.  Laut- 
geschichte,  S.  19  —  21,  Ekwall  in  seiner  Ausgabe  des 
Jones,  S.  CCLXXVff. ;  Griining,  Schwund  und  Zusatz 
von  Konsonanten  in  den  ne.  Dialekten,  S.  17  ff.,  hat  durch 
seine  Zusammenstellungen  erwiesen,  daB  unter  anderen 
Mundarten  auch  jene  des  auBersten  Ostens  das  l  ausfallen 
lassen  (vgl.  auch  Wright,  Dial.  Grammar  §  253). 

Bei  Daines  begegnen  ubrigens  keine  sichern  Falle 
der  AusstoBung  in  dieser  Stelhmg;  der  Vorname  Walter 
wird  zwar  ausdriicklich  mit  [Water]  umschrieben  (56,  7), 
und  daB  diese  Lautung  nicht  aus  der  Luft  gegriffen,  geht 
schon  aus  dem  bekannton  Wortspiel  zwischen  ivater  (,aqua') 
und  Walter  (nom.  propr.)  l)ei  Shakespeare,  2  Henry  VI, 
Akt  IV,  1,  31  —  35  hervor,  ferner  aus  den  Koseformen  wie 
Wat,  Wafkin  und  den  hieraus  gebildeten  Eigennamen  Wat- 
kms,  Watkinson^  Watkiss,  Watfs  (zuerst  belegt  1273,  vergl. 
Bardsley,  Dict.  of  Engl.  and  Welsh  Surnames.  London  1901), 
Watson  (1379);  Zeugnisse  aus  Grammatikern  bei  Jones,  ed. 
Ekwall  §  579,  581.  Ich  wage  indes  nicht  zu  entscheiden, 
ob  in  diesen  Eigennamen  wirklich  Schwund  der  Liquida 
vorliegt  oder  ob  die  germanischen  Formen  nicht  durch  afr. 
Watiter,  Watier  beeinfluBt  wurden;  me.  ist  schon  Water 
und  Wanter  (1379  Wauterson)  zu  belegen,  fne.  Wattare 
1541,    Waier  1563,   1579. 

Auch  bei  fault  wird  die  Aussprache  ohne  l  gelehrt 
(26,  23;  27,  2),  ohne  daB  hier  ein  sicherer  Fall  des  ver- 
stumraten  /  vorlage.  Viehnehr  kann  es  sich  um  eine 
direkte  Fortsetzung  der  me.  Form  faufe  handeln;  neben 
diese   trat,   zuriickgehend   auf  eine   afr.,   an   lat.  faUo  an- 


i 
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gelehnte  Gelehrtensclireibung ,  schon  im  XV.  Jahrhimdert 
engl.  fauli^  das  bei  Bullokar  mit  lautendem  /  erscheint 
(vgl.  Koeppel,  Spell.  Pronunc,  S.  13). 

Endlich  sei  noch  auf  die  abermals  recht  wortreichen  126 
Auseinandersetzungen  des  Grammatikers  iiber  das  silbische 
l  hingewiesen  (24,  20 ff.;  SS.  58  —  61). 

III.    Konsonantenverbindungen. 

Jew, 

Der  Lautwert  (kw)  des  Zeichens  q  wird  durch  die  127 
Bemerkuug  festgelegt,  iia  in  der  Lautfolge  qiia,  z.  B.  in 
quake,  sei  „proper",  also  zu  sprechen,  wie  das  Schrift- 
bild  es  nahelegt  (12,  34,  vgl.  13,  4).  Diese  AViedergabe 
des  zweiten  Bestandteiles  in  dem  labialisierten  k  scheint 
aber  dem  Verfasser  selbst  nicht  ganz  zutreffend  und  an 
anderer  Stelle  (50,  33)  analysiert  er  das  Symbol  q  als 
k-\-u-\-U',  wodurch  er  offenbar  das  Lippenelement  besser 
hervorzuheben  beabsichtigt. 

Me.  Doppelformen  erklaren  die  Sprechregel  unseres 
Grammatikers,  der  zufolge  q  vor  uo  wie  k  zu  lauten  habe; 
iiber  die  Wandlungen  der  Aussprache  des  von  Daines  als 
Beispiel  angefuhrten  Wortchens  quofh  (46,  29;  me.  quoi 
und  co(t)  hat  Koeppel  gehandelt  (Spell.  Pronunc.  S.  24). 
Ahnlich  ist  aus  rein  graphischen  afr.  Doppelformen  coitier, 
quoitier  —  coife,  quoife  der  Zwiespalt  zAvischen  den  ne. 
Schreibungen  quoit  und  quoif  und  der  Aussprache  dieser 
Worter  mit  k  zu  erklaren  (15,  19  ff.).  Da  franz.  qu  den 
Lautwert  k  hatte,  ist  die  moderne  Lautung  (kwoit)  eine 
echte,  nach  Ausweis  des  NED  im  XVI.  Jahrhundert  be- 
ginnende  spelling-pronunciation,  neben  welcher  iibrigens 
auch  (koit)  zu  Recht  besteht.     Bei  eoif  ist  die  Aussprache 
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mit  k  heute  aliein  iiblich,  und  auch  die  Schreibung  quoif 
kaum  raehr  in  Yerwendung.  Vgl.  noch  die  Zeugnisse  der 
Orthoepiker:  (koit)  Smith,  Buchanan,  (kgit)  Jones,  (kwgit) 
Sheridan;  (koif)  Bullokar,  Buchanan  (kgif)  Cooper,  Jones, 
(kwQifj  Sheridan. 

Im  Auslaut  will  Daines  die  Schreibung  que  fur  (k) 
nur  dann  dulden,  wenn  das  lateinische  Etymon  auf  -qmis 
ausgeht,  also  in  ohlique^  nicht  aber  in  cathoUque,  rhetorique 
(29,  28  ff.). 

128  Daines  hat  richtig  erkannt,  daB  x  keinen  einfachen 
Konsonanten,  sondern  eine  Verbindung  zweier  Laute  be- 
zeichnet  (19,  2ff.),  welche  er  65,  25  als  cs  (ks)  bestimmt. 
In  dem  Eigennamen  Vaux  (heute  vgks)  will  er  aber  (s) 
gesprochen  wissen:  „commonly  called  Vosse"'  (55,  21), 
was  vielleicht  auf  eine  Verwechslung  mit  dem  nicht  sel- 
tenen  Familiennamen  Voss,  Vos^  der  niederland.  Form  vou 
Fox,  zuruckgefiihrt  werden  darf. 

129  Wo  Daines  von  dem  Lautwert  des  Zeichens  x*) 
spricht,  hat  er  nur  die  Affrikata  (dz)  im  Auge:  ;;:;  wird 
dem  griechischen  Zeta  gleichgestellt  (18,  34)  und  durch 
Ds  wiedergegeben ,  wozu  als  einziges  Beispiel  die  Be- 
teuerung  Zounds  [Dsounds]  dienen  muB  (19,  9),  welche 
allerdings  als  Abkiirzung  von  God^s  wounds  sehr  wohl 
mit  (dz)  anlauten  kann! 

In  Gelehrtenkreisen  mag  die  Affrikata  noch  bei 
Eremdwortern  aus  dem  Grieehischen  gegolten  haben ,  z.  B. 


*)  tJber  die  Bezeichnung  Exard  fiir  diesen  Buchstaben  und 
die  Namen  der  Schriftzeichen  iiberhaupt  vgl.  Sheldon  in  den 
Studies  and  Notes  der  Harvard  University,  vol.  1 — 2,  1892 — 1894. 
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m  zeahms  (57,  28),  aber  fur  die  hiermit  in  einem  Atem 
genannten  Worter  Zanche  (schottischer  Eigenname)  und 
fow-xed  (roused)  ist  die  Konsonantenverbindung  (dz)  na- 
turlich  ausgeschlossen,  und  wir  miissen  uns  zur  Korrektur 
dieser  allzu  fliichtigen  Lautbestimmung  des  Zeichens  t 
erinnern,  daB  es  von  Daines  vielfach  fiir  das  stimmhafte 
Gegenstiick  des  Zischlautes  (s)  verwendet  wird  (47,  26fF., 
35,  15  ff.),  so  daB  Avir  aus  den  eingangs  erwahnten  An- 
gaben  nicht  schlieBen  diirften,  es  seien  die  anlautenden  z 
etwa  in  zero^  zinc,  zest  als  AfFrikaten  gesprochen  worden. 

dz. 

Der  Yersucli  nnseres  Grammatikers,  durcli  Eegehi  130 
(39,  17  —  41,  9)  festzulegen,  wann  das  Zeichen  g  als 
VerschhiBlaut ,  wann  als  Affrikata  (dz)  zu  sprechen  sei, 
kann  nicht  als  gelungen  angeselien  werden.  Daines  ver- 
fahrt  hier  rein  einpirisch,  ohne  auf  die  Herkunft  der  be- 
treffenden  Worter  irgendwie  Riicksicht  zu  nehmen,  und 
seine   Darlegungen   sind   daher  fiir   uns   ziemlich   wertlos. 

Bemerkenswert  ist  jedoch,  daB  Daines  zwei  Nanien 
Gifford  kennen  und  auseinanderhalten  will,  von  denen  der 
eine  (giford),  der  andere  (dzifard)  zu  lauten  habe  (40,  23); 
die  erstere  ist  die  heute  allein  bekannte  Namensform,  die 
zweite  Lautung  wird  furs  ME.  durch  die  Schreibung  Juffard 
(1379)  erwiesen  (Bardsley  s.  v.). 

Sodann  iaBt  sich  Daines  die  Bestimmung  von  Homo- 
graphen  angelegen  sein:  gill^  me.  gille  ,Kieme'  und  gill, 
afr.  gelle  ,ein  HohlmaB'  werden  nur  durch  den  versehie- 
denen  Anlaut  (g  bezw.  dz)  auseinandergehalten ,  ebenso 
gives  ,er  gibt'  und  gives  (quasi  jives)  ,FuBfesseln'  (40,  26ff.). 
Die  moderne  Aussprache  dieses  letzteren  Wortes  habe  ich 
in   meiner   Einleitung   zu   G,  Mason   (S.  L)    als   Spelling- 
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Pronunciation  erwiesen.  und  bei  Daines  liegt  jedenfalls 
weitaus  der  alteste  Beleg  fiii-  die  anlautende  Affrikata  vor. 

ts. 

131  Die    stimmlose    Affrikata    (ts)    wird    der    spanisclien 

Aussprache  von  ch  gleichgesetzt  in  belch^  Welch  (alte  Form 
fiir  Welsh),  filch  (26,  10),  auch  in  lanch,  bench,  pinch, 
bunch  (28,28);  vgl.  noch  30,  5;  37,  10  ff.  DaB  auch 
tch  nichts  anderes  bezeichnet  als  (ts),  wird  31,  26  ff. 
richtig  hervorgehoben ,  wahrend  34,  7  — 15  unter  dem 
EinfluB  der  Schreibung  ein  miBlungener  Yersuch  ge- 
macht  wird,  in  den  Silben  auf  -tch  „besondere  Emphase" 
zu  finden. 
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TO    THE   READER 
IN    GENERALL. 

ORieving  at  the  strange  neglect  of  onr  English 
Natioii,  that  suffer  our  selves  to  be  outstripped  by 
almost  all  Forreigne  Conntries,  in  their  daily  ende- 
vours  for  the  perfection  of  iheir  Tongue  or  Language 

5  n-hatsoeier;  ivhen  we,  as  it  icere,  lulled  asleep  ivith 
a  kind  of  stupid  remissenesse ,  forget  the  nece/jity  of 
Precept,  referring  all  to  jiractice,  concerning  the  knotv- 
ledg  of  our  owne  Tongue.  Whereby  confusions  arise 
of  sevcrall  sorts,  easie  enough  to  be  discerned  by  those 

10  of  judgemeut:  ivhich  nuikes  it  to  our  selves  seeme  so 
defective,  to  strangers  so  difficult,  ivho,  for  want  of 
due  instructions ,  by  way  of  Orammar,  are  deterred 
from  learning  it.  And  of  us,  I  have  observed  many 
commendable  Proficients  in  the  Latin   Tongue,   ivho, 

15  notiviiiistanding ,  have  been  notably  to  seek  in  their 
English  Orthoepie  and  Orthograpkie:  Which  may 
likewise  be  seene  in  divers,  otherwise  great  Schollers, 
who  so  niuch  vary  in  their  manner  of  speaking  and 
ivriting    English,    for   want    of    otie    uniforme    and 

20  certain  method.  I  tJierefore  (nescio  qua  ductus  dul- 
cedine)  as  ivell  for  the  benefits  of  those  under 
mine  oivne  tuition,  as  for  the  common  good, 
imdertook     to     bestoiv     my     diligrnf     endevows     to 

A  3  (1*)         reduce 
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reduce  this  confused  manner  of  yi^actice  to  some  regidar 
form ;  ivhereby  the  Teacher  might  he  exorierated  a  great 
part  of  his  burden,  the  Learner  encouraged  with  more 
faciUty  and  expedition  to  'proceed,  ive,  in  generall, 
induced  to  repose  more  confulence  and  delight  in  our  5 
owne  Tongue,  and  the  stranger  allured  to  the  knoiv- 
ledge  of  it. 

Now   therefore,    sitice   the  perfection  of  all  Arts 
(tvhereto  the  knoivledge  of  Tongues  ought  to  be  reduced) 
consists  as  well  in  the  Theory,  as  the  Praciice:    (tlie  10 
one  whereof  makes  a  knoiving  man,  the  other  a  ready) 
and  this  Theory  in  ihe  resoluiive  mood,  or  knowlcdge 
of  Universals;  ivee  are,   as  tvell  in  ihis,  as  all  other 
Tongues  or  Languages ,  io  have  recourse  io  Urammar, 
as     ihe    generall    fountain.      This    ihe    Qreeks    call  i6 
yQaf.if.taTi7ir],  or  ihe  knowledg  of  Letters.    But  according 
to   the  acception   of  the  term,    ii  is  usually    (among 
ihe  Laiins  especially)    divided  inio  foure  paris,    viz. 
Orthoepie   &   Orihography    (w'^^   only  differ  in   ihis, 
ihat  the  one  hcdh  respect  to  right  speaking,  ihe  oiher  20 
to    right    wriiing)     Etymology     (ivhicli    ieacheih    the 
knowledg   of  ihe  paris  of  spcech,    and  hoiv   io  order 
and  propose    ihem    iruly)    Syniax   (which  treaieth  of 
the  consiruciion   of  ihe  parts)    a7id  Prosody   (ivhich 
chiefly     belongs     to    Poeis)     that     cxpostulaieih     ihe  25 
accent,    ryihme,    quaniiiy ,    cmd   measure   of  feei   in 
every    word    or    verse.      The    two    former    integrall 
Paris,    io  wit,    Orthoepie   and  Eiymologie    (as   most 
necessary    and    only     absoluiely     requisiie     in     our 
English    Tongue)     I   have    for    our    purpose    suffi-  su 
ciently     discussed,     and     reduced     into     a     clafoicall 

method: 
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method:  Tlie  Intter  two  I  rcmit  to  Practice  in  reading 
such  Oratours  and  Poets  as  our  Tongue  affords. 
wherewith  every  Statioiiers  shop  is  amplf/  replete. 

Bnt  for    the  jjresent    I  have    only  set   forth  the 

•T  first  part,  (as  he  that  ivould  not  spend  all  his  shot 
at  once ,  or  the  marincr  that  first  rigs  out  his  Pinnace 
to  certifie  what  seas)  espccicdly  since  it  is  morc  chiefly 
conducing  to  aU  sorts,  it  being  indeed  dressed  to  sym- 
pathize   ivith   cvcry  pcdate.      Tlie    Etymologicall  part 

10  being  onely  intendcd  for  such  as  are  to  jiroceed  ni 
higher  Classes,  shall  (Ood  ivilling)  speedily  folloiv, 
accompanying  the  Latin  IntrodKction .,  thc  better  to 
demonstrate  the  difference  between  both  Tongues.  The 
benefit    that  may  hereby   redound  to  the  Learner,    I 

15  ivill  not  hcre  stand  to  expostulate,  after  the  cnstome 
of  erery  idle  Pamphlcter,  that  is  enforced  to  be  the 
blaxer  of  his  oivn  praisc  io  niake  his  book  sell  t/ie 
bctter.  Lct  fhose  that  shall  nudic  triall  spcaJ:  for  me 
wlwit  they  find:  only  this  I  dare  prcsumc,  that  this 
20  liitle  Trcatisc,  rightly  taugiit.,  will  be  enough  to  inforni 
any  ordinary  capacity  the  knowledg  of  our  Englisli 
Tongue,  so  far  as  conccrits  Orthoepie  and  Ortlio- 
graphy:  whereby  he  that  is  to  proceed  further,  shall 
not  need  to  waste  so  much  time  in  EnglisJi ,  and  yet 

C5  be  suffwiently  instructcd. 

TJw.  manncr  of  tcacJiiug  it  I  rcfcr  lo  iJie  judgcmciit 
of  iJic  Tcachcr,  accouuiiiig  ii  ioo  niucJi  io  sct  up  a  ligJtt, 
aiidJioId  thccaiidlcsiickc  too.  TJic  varicty  oflmprcfJions, 
(or  Prints  as  we  call  tJiem)  willserve  as  aii  instance  to  my 

purpose. 
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piirpose.  For  ike  child  in  A.  B.  C.  (as  it  is  iermed) 
ihat  I  may  begin  ivith  the  babe,  I  have  caused  a  new 
Alphabet,  or  order  of  Letiers,  to  be  imprinted  in  ihe 
three  secerall  sorts  of  Characiei^s  mosi  iisiiall  in  onr 
English,  cV  most  Tongiies  of  Europe.  When  he  is  5 
perfect  in  ihem,  and  able  io  distingnish  ihe  Vowels 
and  Consonants  asunder,  then  lct  him  enter  this, 
going  presentlg  to  ihe  Dipihongs,  to  be  infortned  by 
his  Masier  their  number  and  nse:  thence  immediately 
to  the  Syllables  mixi.  The  rest  at  ihe  discretion  of  lo 
ihe  Tutor  (for  I  presume  no  Teacher  is  so  ignorani 
as  shall  need  instructions  for  ihe  ordring  of  his 
Pupils.)  Et  siquid  novit  rectius,  candidus  impertiat; 
if  noi,  make  use  of  this  zvith  me,  that  desire  to 
assume  no  further  to  my  seJfe,  then  ivhat  may  stand  lo 
with  ihe  glorg  of  God,  and  the  genercdl  good  of  my 
en deared  Coun irey . 

This   (as  I  sciid)   I  propose  as   a  servant  io  all: 
for  noiivithsianding  my  ivhole  scope  herein   be  onely 
to  a/jist  the  stranger  and  ignorcmt,  and  not  to  bring  20 
in  captivity  ihem  ivhose   more  happy   Intellects   may 
of  ihemselves  produce  more  cleare  conception;    yet   if 
any  scholler  of  our  own   shall   vouchsafe  the  reading 
of  so  poor  a  Patnphlei,  he  perhaps  in  someivhai  may 
find  the  Proverb  true,  ihat  saies,  No  tree  is  so  ban-en  25 
but  mav  yeeld  some  fruit,   be   ii   never  so  liitle.     At 
least  I  desire   his    censurc    of    this   Opuscuhim,    but 
newly  hatched,  may  be  but  as  milde,  as  my  inientions 
reall  for  the  more  certain  and  speedy  advancement  of 
learning:    lest    the    blossome    be   blasted  ere    ii  comes  ao 
to  perfection. 

Thus 
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Thus  courteous  Reader  (of  whai  ranke  soever) 
accept  of  thcse  small  labours,  as  thou  shalt  find  theni 
heneficiall.  Manij  (I  coufesse)  as  ivell  friends  as 
strangers,    have   much   cvnimated   and    desired  nie  to 

5  imblish  them  for  the  common  good.  But  when  they 
shall  come  to  the  open  view  of  the  ivorld,  I  hiow  not 
how  after  the  Presse  they  ivill  escape  the  Rack  and 
Strappado\  for  bookes  and  bondage  are  subject  to  the 
most   heavie   censures:    Sed    age    Liber.    vade    liber, 

10  &  vale. 

S.  D. 


B 


[Zierleiste.] 

Upon  tlie  Englisli  Orthoepie, 
To  tlie  Autlior. 

ITell  thee,  Sim,  th'ast  done  us  double  wrong 
To  Jive  concealed  to  thy  selfe  thiis  long; 
Reeing  the  ivant  of  some  Directou)',  ivhen  5 

England  has  had  so  many  Tongucs  as  men, 
And  evenj  one  his  uri/j  of  speaking.     And 
Thus  many  spake,  that  could  not  understand. 
But  thou'lt  informe  their  judgements.     Let  it  he. 
Set  up  thy  Light,  that  ivhoso  ivill  may  see  lo 

The  readie  way  to  Athens.     This  alone 
Gives  clcarer  light,  then  heretoforc  crc  shone 
From  any  English  Lamp,  in  illustration 
Of  our  owne  Tongue.     (A  glorg  to  tJiy  Nation!) 
Goe  then,  <S~=  let  no  feare  of  ccnsnre  fright  15 

Or  ivrong  thee:  Thon  shalt  teach  them  to  speake  right. 

M.  TiMPERLEY  Esquire. 


Upou  his  friend  the  Author  and  his  Work. 

IAm  none  of  tlie  Muscs  sacrcd  quire, 
My  hraine's  too  coole  for  Helicon  Viifspire.  20 

But  this  Ilc  say  in  pJaiiic  termcs,   TJiou  liast  d.onc 
What  I  but  wisht  to  Jive  to  sec  hcgun: 
Which  7vho  ere  rcades,  may  casiJy  discerne 
Tlic  Prorerb  true,  We  all  ma}'  live  aiid  learne. 

B2  I.  H. 


[Zierleiste.] 


In  amicum,  &  eius  Orthoepiam  Angli- 

canam,  simul  ac  Etymologiam 

Anglo-latinum. 

'T^Liirima  perspexi  sipuptomata,  ijlurima  tandem 

5  -■-     Et  gravia  amovi,  truiinas  aggressus  eorum 
Causas.    (Morbus  agit,  morhum  porro  ista  sequuntur.) 
Cuncta  sed  hcec  intcr  gravius  stipata  ^dxQayfiv 
Difficilem  inveni.  Stggio  qui  forte  palude, 
Germanovc  prius  nostras  resilivit  ad  oras. 

10  Nosier  enim  morhus  Linguce  communis  inhceret. 
Proprinm   at  est  cujusque  suum.     Sic  Plica  Polonis: 
Jampridem  hene  nota  lues  sic   Gallica   Gallis; 
Quani  simul  lialice  tribuunt\  Hispanaque  fertur. 
Aspicis  ut  neglecia  diu  jacet  Anglo- Britanna 

15  Lingua  relicta  suis,  nudtis  lacerata  catervis! 
Tuque  adeo  Medicus  potior,  medicamine  solo, 
Atque  lahore  uno,  qui  jam  curaior  adesses 
Tot  sinud,  ^^  semel.  Hcec  tua  lcms,  iua  fama  perennis. 
Insiruis  errantes,  iua  nos  dutn  Recti -  loquelam 

20  Orthocpia  docet.     Sed  quid  cuni  vera  docehis? 

Perge,  agc,  fac.    Steterisque  diu  milii  magims  Apollo. 
R.  WoLVERTON  Phil.  &  Medicus. 

TO 


[Zierleiste.] 

To  his  friend  the  Author,  upon  his  elaborate  and 

deserving  worke,  the  two  principle  parts  of 

the  EngUsh  Grammar. 

WHere  can  one  icalke  along  the  streets,  but  hee 
Mfnj  Schollers,  Courtiers,  and good Linguists see?  5 
But  all  for  Forreigne  Tongues.    Poore  English  now 
■  Is  onely  left  for  him  that  drives  the  plough. 
Hoiv  many  have  I  heard  chat  French  as  fast 
As  Parratsl   that,  being  put  to  tvrite  in  hast 
An  English  Letter,  ivould  perhaps  incline  lo 

To  make  an  act  to  pardon  for  each  line 
A  solecismel     And  this  chiefly  is, 
Because  for  practice  they  instructions  misse. 
Tve  often  heard  an  English  Orammars  name, 
That  Forreign  Countries  might  no  more  defame  lo 

Our  Tongue  for  being  irregular;  but  till  noiv 
Could  never  come  to  see  otie  part:  which  thoii 
Hast  happily  perform^d.     Ben  Johnson  raiVd 
On  Vnlcans  fury  that  had  his  entaird: 
But  thine,  in  spight  of  Vnlcan,  shall  ensue  20 

To  after  Ages.    'Tis  both  Right  and  True. 

T.  B.  Esquire. 

lu  Authorem. 

NEscio  cur  tu,  Nescio,  ais,  dulcedine  quavis 
Ductus?  dum  Dux  es,  ducis  ^'  ipse  tuos.  25 

En  nativus  Amor  (namque  illum  cpvoiq  amorem, 
Cum  dedit  Esse,  dedit)  cogit,  &•  instimulat ! 

Hic 


Hic  Homlni  communis  inest:   Qul  sentit,  habetur 
^'^vd-Q(07tog.  qul  non,  non  bencdictus  Homo. 
Te  vcro  sentire  probat,  memor  esse  tuorum 
Conatu  hoc.     Ergo^  Tu  benedictus  Homo. 

I.  S.  Artiiim  Magister. 


Upon  tlie  Autlior  and  liis  Work. 

WHat  shall  I  say?    shall  I  the  worke  alone 
A])plaud?    Or  thee  bij  ivliom  the  worke  is  done? 
Tn  thee  I  fmd  the  Cause,  In  it  th^effcct; 
10  Let  that  then  have  th'applause,  thou  the  respect: 
Onely  thls  dlffcrence  is,  thy  selfe  must  die\ 
But  this  shall  llve  free  from  mortality. 

T.  T.  Phil.  Cand. 


The  English  Alphabet, 


Expressing  the  number,  nrder,  denoniination,  and  figicre,  or  Ckaracte- 

ricall  forme  of  the  Lettcrs,   as  tvell  Capitall  as  Small,  according  to 

their  use  in  the  English  Tongue: 

1\\  tlie  three  most  iisuall  inipressions  appertaining 
to  most  Tongues  in  Europe. 

(Ebere  U  in  tbe  (Englisl)  iEonguc  foure  a\\\>  twenti? 
Cettere,  ae  bere  foUoirictb. 


JEbeolft  (Engl 

i©b  print. 

Their  names,  or 

The  Latin  and  lialica  prints 

(Eapitall. 

SutaU. 

denoruinations. 

now  chiefly  in  use. 

21 

a 

a 

Cap. 

Small. 

Ciip. 

Small. 

» 

b 

be 

A 

a 

A 

a 

£ 

c 

ce 

B 

b 

B 

b 
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de 

C 

c 

C 

c 

£ 

e 

e 

D 

d 

D 

d 

S 

f 

ef 

E 

e 

E 

e 

9, 

S 

ge 

F 

f 

F 

f 

Ib 

b 

*ach 

G 

g" 

G 

9 

J 

i 

i 

H 

h 

H 

h 

1 

t 

ka 

I 

i 

I 

i 

C 

l 

el 

K 

k 

K 

k 

m 

nt 

em 

L 

I 

L 

l 

« 

n 

en 

M 

m 

M 

m 

© 

0 

0 

N 

n 

N 

n 

P 

P 

pe 

0 

0 

0 

o 

(Q 

q 

fiu,  or  kuh 

P 

P 

P 

P 

21 

r  } 

er,  or  ar 

Q 

q 

Q 

Q 

§ 

f  s 

ef 

R 

r 

R 

r 

iE 

t 

te 

S 

f  s 

S 

fs 

It 

t>  u 

u 

T 

t 

T 

t 

n) 

IW 

*double  u 

V 

V  u 

V 

V  n 

X 

j: 

*ex,  or  ix 

W 

w 

W 

to 

U 

V 

*wi 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

3 

*ezard,  or  better 

Y 

y 

Y 

y 

edsard. 

Z 

z 

Z 

IDbereof  tl^ese  ^xx^  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  an6  y,  t)e  Doroels,  all  t^e 
rest  be  (Eonsonants. 

Whicli  of  these  be  invariable,  or  bave  alwayes  tbe  force 
of  VoweLs.,  aiid  wiiich  sometime  degenerate  into  Consonants,  and 
when,  see  further  in  our  Treatise  of  Yowels  in  particular.  This 
wc  have  onely  set  downe  for  children,  a,  primo  ingressu.,  or 
their  first  entrance. 

The  Asteriskes  denote  those  Letters,  so  marked,  liave  some- 
what  peculiar,  and  are  partirularly  treated  of  moie  then  tlie 
other  Consonants. 


[Breite  Zierleiste.] 


OPERI    PROEMIUM, 
OR 

A   SHORT   INTRO- 
DUCTION. 

Etting  aside  all  inquisitive  curiosity  concerning 
the  difference  between  tbe  tvvo  vulgar  terms  of 
Tongue  and  Language,  or  whether  it  be  in  re- 
spect  of  primitive  and  derivative;  nor  undertaking  posi- 
5  tively  to  determine  wbich  be  Tongues,  and  wbich 
Languages,  or  how  many  divisions  of  speech  were  im- 
planted  among  men  at  the  dissokition  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  (for  so  many,  I  conjecture,  may  most  properly  be 
called  Languages  according  to  the  strict  sense)  as  truly 
10  too  curious  and  little  conducing  to  our  present  purpose; 
we  will  immediately  come  to  treat  of  Letters,  as  tbe 
iirst  Elements  or  Principles  of  speech  iu  every  Tougue 
or  Language  whatsoever. 


Ot 


ORTHOEPIA,    Or, 


Of  Letters  in  genere. 

A  Letter  (according  to  Scaliger)  is  an  individuall 
-^-^  part  of  a  word,  or  tlie  least  part  wliereinto  any 
word  can  be  resolved.  But  in  respect  of  certain 
Monograms,  or  words  of  one  Letter,  Master  Danes  5 
in  liis  Paralipomena  hath  defined  it,  A71  individuall 
articulate  voice,  or  sound:  by  articulate,  meaning  that 
which  is  proper  to  men,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
of  beasts. 

What  concernes  the  derivation  of  the  word,  the  10 
Latines  call  it  Litera  (whence  our  term  Letter  came) 
qiiasi  litura,  saith  Calepine:  So  that,  according  to  the 
Etymologie,  or  strict  sense  of  the  terme,  Letters  are 
but  certaine  Characters,  or  notes,  whereby  any  word 
is  expressed  in  writing:  and  for  this  cause  were  they  i5 
by  the  antient  Latiuists  distinguished  into  Letters,  as 
they  be  Charactericall  notes;  and  Elements,  as  the 
first  grounds  or  Principles  of  speech.  But  this  nicety 
is  confounded  in  the  generall  acception,  which  promis- 
cuously  termes  them  Letters;  and  this  we  sliall  follow.  20 

In  these  therefore  are  wee  to  consider  their  force 
and  figure.  As  for  tJieir  name  and  order,  so  farre  as 
concernes  our  English  Tongue,  wee  referre  you  to 
the  Alphabet. 

The  force  or  power  of  a  Letter  (saith  Scaliger)  is  25 
the   sound  whereby  it  is  produced   in  pronunciation, 
&c.      To    whom    we    remit,    for    further    satisfaction, 
the  Teacher  and  learued  Reader. 

Their  figure  is  divers,  according  to  their  severall 
Characters,  and  that  likewise  varying  in  the  diversity  30 
of  impressions,  whereiu   the}'^  be  either  imprinted  or 
writteu,  in  respect  of  tlieir  severall  use,  and  the  re- 
lation  they  have  to  severall  Tongues  or  Languages. 

Their 
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Their  niimber  (as  I  said)  in  our  English  Tongue 
be  24.  But  the  Latin,  nor  few  Languages  or  Tongues 
whatsoever,  at  least  SchoLasticall,  admit  so  many. 

These  Characters  or  Letters,  in  difference  of 
5  quantity,  be  either  capitall  or  small,  as  appeares  by 
the  formes  expressed  in  our  Alphabet. 

The  Capitall  or  great  Letters  (though  in  some 
diversitie  of  figure)  were  chiefly  in  use  "with  our 
Predecessors  the  Saxons,  and  the  most  antient  Latiues. 

10  Of  these,  some  be  called  Numerals;  to  wit,  when 

they  be  used  to  expresse  some  certain  Arithmeticall 
number;  as  I,  for  one;  V,  for  five;  X,  for  ten;  L, 
for  fiftie;  C,  for  an  hundred;  D,  or  lo,  for  five 
hundred;  M,  or  clo,  for  a  thousand;  loo,  five  thou- 

i5sand;  ccloo,  ten  thousand;  &c.  Where  note,  that 
when  a  lesser  number  precedes  a  greater,  it  takes 
from  the  greater  number  so  much  as  the  lesser  in  it 
selfe  contains;  as  IV,  stands  but  for  foure;  IX,  for 
nine;    XL,    for   forty;    XC,  ninety;    CD,    for   foure 

20  hundred;  &c. 

Sometime  Abbreviatives,  viz.  when  either  alone, 
or  with  some  abbreviated  Character,  the}"  stand  for 
some  Proper  name,  or  other  peculiar  word  beginning 
with  the  same  letter;  as  F.  for  Francis,  M.  for  Martha, 

25  Ki.  for  Richard,  Tho.  forThomas,  &c.  which  is  usuall 
with  us  in  Prenomens  (which  we  call  Christian  names) 
especially  where  the  Surname  is  expressed  at  large, 
and  oftentimes  where  both  name  &  Surname  is  speci- 
fied    by    two    capitali   letters,    as   R.  S.   for   Richard 

30  Shore.  In  some  certain  appellative  words  likewise, 
as  Mat'«,  Majestie;  IIo'''^  Honourablo;  H^^,  Honoured; 
L°P,  Lordship;  R'i,  Reverend;  S^  Sir;  WorP",  Worship- 
full;  K^  Knight;  Esi'',  Esquire,  &c.  as  in  prac- 
tice  every  where    occurres.    For  other  Abbreviations 

a5  we  remit  to  rules  of  Orthography.  Their  pecu- 
liar      force     of     Pronunciation     shalbe     exemplified 

C  2  in 


ORTUOEPIA,    Or, 


iu  their  further  particulars.     In   the   meaue   time  let 
this  sufiice  for  Letters  iu  geuerall. 

Of  Letters  iu  specie,  and  first  of  the   Voivels. 

LEtters  in  genere  be  divided  iuto  Vowels  aud  Cou- 
souauts.  5 

A  Yowel  is  a  Letter,  which  of  it  selfe  yeelds  a 
perfect  souud,  or  hath  power  to  produce  a  syllable. 
Calepine  hath  it,  Vocalis  est,  qiice  per  seipsam,  vel 
snaipsius  potestate  prouunciari  queat.  Our  terme 
Vowell  springs  to  us  from  the  Latiue  dictiou  Vocalis,  lo 
Avliich  they  derive  from  the  Verb  Voco,  or  rather 
Voce  the  Ablative  case  of  Vox:  Quia  sine  vocali  non 
ilatur  vox  articidata  perfecta:  Because  uo  syllable,  or 
articulate  souud,  cau  bee  proposed  without  the  help 
of  some  Vowell.  15 

The  uumber  of  the  Vowels  with  us  be  six,  viz. 
A,  E,  I,  0,   U,   Y. 

Whereof  A,  E,  aud  0,  are  alwayes  proper  aud 
iuvariable,  the  other  three  doe  mauy  times  degeuerate 
iuto  Cousonauts,  to  wit,  when  iu  the  begiuning  of  a  20 
word  or  syllable  they  be  joyned  before  themselves,  or 
auy  other  Vowel  or  Dipthong:  Onely  Y  uever  precedes 
it  selfe. 

Some  have  introduced  W  for  a  seaventh,  in  re- 
gard  we  sometime  improperly  use  it  iu  stead  of  V.  25 
But  by  reason  it  is  in  it  selfe  a  Consonant  properly, 
and  ouely  by  custome  abusivel}^  prevailing  in  the 
natiu'e  of  a  Vowel,  I  thought  it  not  so  fit  to  bee 
iuserted  iu  the  number  of  Vowels,  for  these  reasons: 

First,  because  it  is  a  combination  compact  of  two  30 
Letters,  and  therefore  had  it  the  force  of  a  vowel,  it 

would 
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would  be  rather  a  Dipthong  then  a  Vowel. 

Secondly,  because  without    another  Yowel    it  is 

not  apt  to  be  pronounced,  or  niake  a  svllable;  there- 

fore  no  Yowel. 
5  Thirdl}*,  by  reason  it  exacts  more  than  one  Ele- 

nieut  or  syllable   in  its  pronunciation,  which  a  Yowel 

doth  not. 

Fourthly,    in  regard  of  its  generall  use,    which 

hath  it  onely  a  Consonant,  except  sonietime  after  one 
10  of  these  three  Yowels,  A,  E,  and  0;  and  that  chiefly 

in   Monosyllables,    and    the    ends    of    words,    for  the 

fuller  sound  sake,    when  it  may  be  said  to  make  a 

Tripthoug  for  the  former  reasons;    but  this  Tradition 

hath  imposed  and  made  indeed  onely  peculiar  to  us. 
15  Let    this    therefore    suffice    for   the    number   of 

Yowels,    and   now  proceed  we  to  their  severall  pro- 

nunciations  in  our  English  Tongue. 

Tlte  prommciatiou  of  the  Voicels  severally. 

A,  in  it  selfe   ought  to   be  sounded  moderately 

2ofull,  and  broad;  but,  joyned  with  other  Letters,  wee 

ought  to   respect  the   severall  natures   of  the  Conso- 

nants  whereto  it  adheres,    or  the  syllable  wherein  it 

is  included,  and  so  sound  it  more  or  lesse  full  accord- 

ing    to    the    generall    custome    of    the    Pronunciation 

•-'5  of  such  syllables,  which  we  shall  more  amply  demon- 

sti'ate  in  our  Treatise  of  syllables.    But  having  relation 

to  its  originall  propriety  and  geuerall  use  in  all  coun- 

tries,    it  is  farre  more  tolerable  to  incline  rather  to 

too  full  a  sound  after  the  manner  of  a  Forreigue  Calfe, 

30  then  with  some  that  nicely  mince  it,  to  make  it  re- 

semble  the  bleat  of  an  English  Lamb ;  especially  since 

it  often  beares  the  same  force  with  An  Dipthong. 

^Daines,  Orthoepia  Anglicana.)  (-)  £/. 


ORTHOEPI  A,   Or, 


E  "sve  usually  pronouuce  uot  much  unlike  the 
Greek  iq^  or  Eta,  whence,  I  conceive,  we  derive  the 
use  and  prouuuciation  of  Ee  double,  whose  facultj 
we  uotwithstanding-  for  the  most  part  usurp  in  the 
pronuuciation  of  the  single  E,  sounding  it  ahuost  5 
after  the  manner  of  the  Latin  /,  (as  it  is  truely  uttered 
by  the  Italians,  French,  Spaniards,  and  most  nations 
of  Europe)  but  not  altogether  with  the  tongue  so 
much  restrained.  And  what  they  call  E^  we  write 
with  E(i ,  as  in  Bread,  Sea,  and  tlie  like.  lu 

I,  according  to  our  moderne  and  niost  commeu- 
dable  Ortlioepiists,  somewhat  imitates  the  sound  of 
the  Latin  E/  dipthong  (though  not  altogether  so  full) 
as  it  is  usually  pronounced;  or  rather,  indeed,  the 
Greek  lota,  whose  force  it  truly  retains  with  us,  15 
though  much  differing  iu  it  aiuong  our  selves:  for 
many  of  our  Xortherns  especiallv  abuse  it  with  too 
broad  a  sound  both  single  and  joyned  Avith  other 
letters,  like  the  Dipthong  Ai,  making  no  difference 
in  pronuuciation  betweene  fire  and  faire.  Others  20 
againe  on  the  contrary  side,  with  an  affected  imi- 
tation  of  the  Beyond-sea  pronunciation,  striving  to 
Latinize  it,  Avoukl  make  a  traveller,  if  not  a  Forreigner, 
of  it.  But  I  for  my  part,  as  I  esteeme  that  manner 
of  pronunciation  most  to  be  practised,  which  best  20 
suits  the  uatiire  of  the  Tongue  or  Language  what- 
soever,  as  most  proper  to  it,  and  which  hath  beene 
raost  generally  received  among  the  learned;  so  hold 
I  it  the  greatest  property  and  praise  of  a  Liuguist  to 
attribute  to  each  severall  Tongue  its  native  faculty:3ii 
So  that  I  most  approve  in  the  English  Tongue  the 
Engiish  tone,  accepted  and  delivered  by  such  of 
our  Ancestors  as  were  able  to  judge,  no  lesse 
detesting  barbarisms,  then  iiovelty  aud  affectation. 
Tliis  I  conceive  a  medium  betweeue  the  (ttherss 
two  extremes,  wherein  we  differ  from  the  Latin, 
and    most    Tongues    of    Europe,    as    much    as    they 

from 
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from    the    antient    Greeks;    as    eveiy  Language    hath 
someAvhat  peculiar. 

0  for    the   niost  part  differs   little  from   that  of 

Latmm,    whence   we    tooke    it:    Onely  sometimes  in 

o  proper    names    especially    we    abusrve    sound    it    C/, 

as     in    Edmond     and    Edmund,    FaigJdon,    Paitun, 

short,  &c. 

U  in  like  sort  makes  little  other  difference  be- 
tweene    us    and   the  Latines,    but    onely  in  point  of 

lostate;  as  when  it  concludes  any  word  as  a  single 
vowell,  it  exacts  with  us,  by  way  of  Orthographie, 
to  be  alwaies,  or  for  the  most  part,  attended  with  E:, 
as  in  dne,  true,  ensue,  &c.  wliero  (as  in  many  places 
else)  E  serves    but  as   an   unnecessary  Servitour,  as 

15  shall  hereafter  be  shewed. 

y,  which  as  a  single  Letter  we  call  Wi,  hath 
in  a  manner  the  same  force  with  the  Vowell  J,  and 
in  the  end  of  a  word  may  indifferently  be  written 
in   lieu   of  /,  or  rather  Je,   (for  indeod   we  with  the 

20  Dutch  have  learned  to  make  a  shadow  of  the  sub- 
stance  of  many  Letters)  as  in  merry,  or  merrie;  mercie, 
or  mercy.,  and  the  like:  and  is  most  generally  used 
in  Monosyllables,  or  words  of  one  syllable,  where  it 
sounds  /  kmg,   as   in  my ,   thy,  by,  why,   which  are 

25  ahvayes  written  with  Y;  the  rest  be  indifferent,  as 
ty,  ov  iie.,  &c. 

But  iu  the  beginning  or  middle  of  a  word  it  is 
seldome,  and  that  lesse  properly,  inserted  as  a  Yowell, 
iinlesse  in  some  few  w^ords  derived  from  the  Greeke, 

80  expressed  by  ypsilon;  or  proper  names,  which  in  all 
Tongues  be  irregular. 

For  the  derivation  of  it,  the  word  Symptome 
can  testifie  sufficiently  from  whence  we  had  it.  Not- 
withstanding,   I   know    there    are   who    would   dednce 

35  it  from  //  double,  Avhose  sound  (they  say)  it  beares 
contraciive,  as,  Yet.,  quasi  Jlet,  kc.  But  this  I  referre 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Keader. 

(2*)  As 


ORTHOEPIA,    Or, 


As  a  Consonaut  it  hath  a  peculiar  power;  which 
expect  in  its  proper  phice.  In  the  meane  tinie  let 
this  suffice  for  Vowels  in  particiilar. 

Of  Dipthongs ,  or  the  comhinations  of  tivo    Voiv- 

els  in  one  syllable.  5 

\\/ Hen  two  Vowels  be  comprehended  together  in 
^  '  one  syllable,  they  be  called  Dipthongs:  where- 
fore  a  Dipthong  may  be  defined,  The  combination, 
or  (as  some  have  it)  the  compreliension  of  two  Vowels 
together  in  one  syllable,  either  of  them  retaining  a  10 
force  in  pronunciation.  Or  briefl}"  thus,  A  Dipthong 
is  the  contraction  of  two  Vowels:  which  better  suits 
our  English  Tongue,  by  reason  we  have  some  Dip- 
thongs  where  one  Vowell  loseth  its  faculty  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  other.  15 

The  word  Dipthong,  which  the  Latines  call 
Dipthongiis ,  is  derived  (according  to  Calepitie,  and 
Johannes  de  Janua)  a  dig,  vel  dia,  &  (pd^ofyoq  sonus, 
vel  q7vi  pi^oprie  Vocalis  est  somis.  Et  est  (saith  one) 
conglutinatio  duaruni  vocalium  vim  suam  servan-  20 
tium,  &c. 


Tht 
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The  nuuiber  of  Bipthongs,  and  their  man- 
ner  of  prouunciation. 

^Here    belong    to    our    Engiish    Tongue    eighteene 
^    Dipthongs:  viz. 

Baal,  Isaac. 
Faire,  Despaire. 
Laud,  Applaud. 
Feare,  Speake. 
Feed,  Bleed. 
Receive,  Weight. 
Jeopardy,  Geometrv,  George. 
Rheume,  Eustace. 
Field,  Friend. 
Boat,  Goale. 

Toe,  Shoe,  Phoenix,  Foelicity. 
Void,  Joine. 
Good,  Food. 
Bloud,  Gourd. 
Guard,  Quake. 
20       16      ue  Guerdon. 

Quire,  Build. 
Quoth. 

^E    we    never    have    in    English,    but    onely    in 

such  Avords  as  be  meerely  Latin,  though  drest  in  an 

25  English    garb;    as    in    Prrchctuincut,    pr(cralcut.    &.c. 

Praanible,  &  situilia:  and  is  nitist  usually  written  in 

this  figure  [(;] 

The  first,    to   Avit  Aa,   we   onely  nse   in  Proper 
names,  and  Avords  derived  from  the  Hebrew. 

D  Ai 


1 

aa 

2 

ai 

3 

au 

4 

ea 

5 

ee 

6 

ei 

7 

00 

8 

eu 

9 
10 

ie 
oa 

as  in 

11 

oe 

12 

oi 

13 

00 

14 

ou 

15 

ua 

16 

ue 

17 

ui 

18 

uo 
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Ai,  we  pronoiince  according  to  the  Latin,  as  in 
fawe,  &c.  excepting  haire,  wliich  we  sound  as  if  it 
were  Avritten  hnre,  but  a  little  brisker,  or  rather  like 
hcnre;  and  the  verb  say ,  which  we  for  brevity  sake 
call  6«;  and  snist,  as  sest;  saith,  as  sath;  said,  as  o 
sed  the  Latin  Conjunction,  &c.  though  irregularly. 

Aa,  the  Dipthong  we  iisually  sound  after  the 
manner  of  the  Latine  An^  cxcept  in  hnume  the 
herb,  where  it  sounds  A  (as  the  French  pronounce 
it)  full.  10 

Ea^  we  sound  like  the  Latin  E^  and  it  is  alvvaies 
proper,  or  invariable;  onely  in  Phlcagme  (which  Ave 
borrow  of  the  Greeke  (pXtyi-ia)  it  is  for  the  most 
part  sounded  with  E  short,  and  G  omitted,  as  in 
Phleme.  is 

Ee,  is  alwaies  the  same  in  pronunciation  Avith 
the  Greek  ij  and  the  Latin  J,  as  I  said  in  the  Vowels. 

Ei,  Ave  general]y  pronounce  like   the  Latin  Ai^ 
with  little  difference  of  sound;  rs  h\  receive,  strcight, 
&c.    And    what   force    the  Latines    give    to   their  Ei  20 
Dipthong,    wee    attribute    the    same   in   effect  to   our 
single  7,  as  in  the  Vowels  is  said:   wliere  note,  wee 
abusively  sound   the  word  Heire,   or  Liheritour,  like 
yl?re,  unaspirate   and   fiill.   as  if   there   Avere   no   dif- 
ference    of   Letters.     But    where    Oh    succeeds,    the  25 
Dipthong  is  sounded   shorter,   and    Gli    loseth   all   its 
faculty,  as  iveight,   quasi  umit  kc.     Some  pronounce 
Ei  like  Ea  in  many   words,   and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose   Avrite  it  so   too,   but  altogether  against  rule  or 
authority;   as  receave,  for  receive;   concenve,   for  con-^^ 
ceive,  &c.  especialJy  where  it  pi-ecedeth    T^ 

Eo,  we  prouounce  in  jeopardij  aud  Leopard 
Avith  the  omission  of  O,  in  Oeometrg  with  the  losse 
of  E,  and  O  different  from  it  selfe  in  power 
wlien  it  goes  before  O,  calling  it  joinetrg  short.  35 
Only  in  Geogrnphy  this  Dipthong  is  proper,  and 
in     it     selfe     complete:     but     we     make    little    use 

of 
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of  it,  other  then  iii  the  foure  words  here  recited. 

Eu,  beares  the  same  force  with  the  Latin  Eu, 
in  words  froni  thence  derived,  or  proper  names,  as 
in  Eustace;   but  in  words  originally  Eng'lish,   we  for 

5  tho  most  part  souud  it  like  U  single,  Avithout  the  E', 
as  in  Rhci/nic.,  quasi  Runie.,  &c. 

/e,  differs  little  in  sound  from  the  Latin  7,  and 
our  Ee  Dipthong,  as  in  ficld,  cJiicfc^  Shrieve  (which 
is    trnly   written    Sheriffe)  sicge,   &c.    where    we   pro- 

10  nounce  E  long  without  any  I  at  all,  and  friend 
where  E  short,  &c.  But  you  must  observe  by  the 
Avay,  that  this  Dipthong  never  happens  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  a  word  or  syllable,  for  then  is  J  alwaies  a 
Consonant,   and   never  a  Yowell,  whereby  it   cannot 

15  compose  a  Dipthong,  which  is  the  combination  of 
two  Vowels. 

0«,  sounds  generally  aftor  the  Greeke  Omcga. 
with  tho  k)sse  of  A\  as  in  boat,  coale.,  &.c.  Qoale,  or 
prison,  is  thus  truely  written,  but  pronounced  WVQJailc. 

20  Oc,  in  tlio  end  of  a  word   (as  for  tho  most  part 

it  seklomo  happens  else  in  words  meerely  English, 
though  usuall  in  the  Latine,  and  such  as  wee  im- 
mediately  derive  from  thence)  is  the  same  in  pro- 
nunciation  with  0  sing'le,  as  in  Toc,  &c.  except  shoe^ 

25  which  sonnds  .s7?oo,  as  some  pronounce  the  Greeke 
Dipthong  ov\  and  Pha-nix.,  fcelicitg,  kc.  where  it  fol- 
lowes  thc  Latine,  bearing  chiefly  the  force  of  E. 

Oi,  is  originally  derived  from  the  Greek,  whose 
faculty  in   pronunciation  it  truely  retaines   with   us, 

30  as  in  void.,  destroid,  joinc,  &c.  But  in  many  words 
which  weo  tako  from  the  French  it  iraitates  more 
their  pronunciation,  wliich  a  littlc  differs,  and  bnt  a 
littlo,  as  in  purloine,  kc.  where  it  inclincs  more  to 
our  /,   though   with   somewhat  a  flatter  or  more  dull 

35  sound. 

Ou,  diffors  miicli  in  pronunciation.  ^\\hnit)uljmulc  (as 
to  trundle  a  boule)  crond  (or  throng)  kc.  it  is  properly  in  its 

D  2  native 
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native  sound,  deduced  from  the  Greekes,  as  it  is  by 
their  best  Linguists  truely  pronounced.  But  with  Oh 
sircceediug,  it  sounds  farre  more  aspirate,  as  in  hought^ 
which  we  pronounce  hoivt^  after  the  manner  of  the 
substantive  boiv^  (or  that  which  men  use  to  shoot  with)  5 
Gh  having  no  other  force  in  themselves.  And  thus 
it  is  in  all  Participles  of  the  Preter  tense  ending  in 
ought  as  hoiight^  sought,  thought^  and  the  Adjective 
noi(ght\  except  fought  the  Preter-participle  of  fight^ 
which  sounds  fouH^  after  the  manner  of  stout,  bout^  10 
proper.  In  like  sort  bough  (or  arme  of  a  tree,)  plough^ 
through;  except  tough,  which  sounds  with  a  brisk 
aspiration,  and  enough^  which  many  of  us  call  enuff, 
{sed  perperam).  U  going  before  R  \\\  the  end  or  last 
syllable  of  certaine  words,  loseth  its  force,  as  in  15 
honour^  neighbour\  except  our.,  your^  and  all  Mono- 
syllables:  Where  note,  that  wliat  words  we  borrow 
of  the  Latin,  ending  in  o;%  we  write  with  our;  as  in 
labor  the  Latin  word,  and  labour  tlie  English:  and 
some  we  take  from  the  French ,  as  Paramour.  In  the  20 
word  hloud  it  is  sounded  witliont  0,  u  short;  in  gourd., 
without  ?/,  0  long.  In  would.,  could.,  should^  it  is 
usually  pronounced  like  Oo  double. 

Oo  in  Poore  imitates  in  sound  the  Greek  Omega., 
but  in  other  w^ords  we  usually  pronounce  ahuost  as  25 
the  French  and  Waloones  doe  their  0  in  Tilmont^ 
Paramont.,  &c.  and  as  some  woukl  have  the  Greeke  a, 
though  falsely.  It  varies  little  in  pronunciation;  as 
in  these  words  appcares,  soonc,  boonc^  loomc,  nioonc, 
crooke.,  tooth.,  sooth  (which  some  call  suth)  good.,  food;  so 
except  wood,  and  stood,  the  Preter-perfect  tense  of 
the  Verb  stand^  which  we  pronounce  as  they  were 
wud,  and  stud.,  and  wool.,  quasi  wul. 

Ua  is  alwaies  proper  Avhen  itfollowes  7,  as  in  quake\ 
but  after  ^,  u  is  of  littlo  forco:   where  you  may  take  35 
notice,  that  all  these  Dipthongs  wliich  begin  Avith  ?«,  sel- 

dome 
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dome  or  iiever  follow  any  other  Consonant  but  ^r, 
and  ^,  whereof  the  two  last  can  onely  follow  g,  ex- 
cept  ui  in  haild  and  juice;  the  other  two  indifferent. 
But  when  q  precedes  any  of  them,  u  retaines  its 
5  sonnd,  which  after  ^  it  loseth;  as  in  giiard.,  &.c.  except 
Langimge.,  as  is  instanced  in  the  Table  of  Dipthongs. 

These  three,  Au,  Ei,  Ou,  be  many  times  sounded 
with  a  kind  of  aspiration,  by  reason  of  Gh  often 
inserted  in  the  same  syllable  succeeding,  and  serving 
10  there  to  no  other  use  but  to  aspirate  the  Dipthong, 
as  I  said  before  in  Ei  and  Ou.  Ei  in  the  word 
Forreigner  iiath  G,  \\\  the  nature  of  the  Greek  y, 
but  short,  and  in  a  manner  altogether  vanishing 
away. 

15  Au  with    Gh   in    the  middle   of  a  word   sounds 

like  Af  for  the  most  part,  as  in  these  substantives, 
daughter,  laugliter,  which  most  of  us  pronounce 
dafter,  lafter;  except  slaughter.,  which  is  slater,  with 
A   broad  and  fuU,    after  the   manner  of  the  French 

20  tone.  The  rest  goe  according  to  the  tenure  of  the 
precedent  rules,  as  caught,  taught,  &c.  And  thus 
terminates  very  many  of  our  Participles  in  the  Preter 
tense. 

There  are  (and  those  diligent  Inquisitours  in  the 

25  Englisli   tongue)   who   wouhl   inhance   our  number  of 

Diptiiongs    to    one    and    tliirty,    by  the   severali   con- 

nexions  of  W  and  Y  with   the   other  Vowels,    as   if 

they  were  alwayes  Vowels.    But  I  have  rojected  them 

for  these  reasons:    First,    Y  before  any  other  Vowel 

30  alwayes    degenoratcs    into    a    Consonant    (as    will    by 

provingit  plainly  appeare;)  and  combined  in  the  same 

syllable    after   any    other  Vowell,    it    hath    the    same 

force    in    pronunciation  with  7,   or  in   tlie   end  of  a 

word  with  7e,  wliich  is  all  one  in  effect,  and  there- 

36  fore  frivolous  to  put  thom  as  different  Dipthongs. 

W  hath  by  custome  so  farre  prevailed,  as  to  clainio  the 

title 
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title  of  a  Yowoll  in  persivade,  because  it  is  to  iis 
transferred  from  the  Latin  Verb  Persuadeo,  and  so 
written  Avith  a  W  for  difference  sake;  but  in  Proper 
names,  and  most  other  words  taken  from  the  Latin, 
we  usually  keep  Z7in  its  owne  place,  as  in  Sueto7iius,  5 
which  we  w^rite  Sueton\  Suevia,  Sueveland^  &c.  In 
words  orig-inally  English,  TF,  preceding  any  other 
Vowell,  is  improperly  said  to  make  a  Dipthong, 
having  there  onely  the  force  of  a  Consonant,  and 
not  a  Vowell;  as  in  ivarij ,  ivet,  ivith,  ivork^  iveary,  lo 
siveare,  swayger,  siveet,  &c.  but  may  be  combined 
after  any  of  these  three  Vowels,  A,  E,  or  O.  But 
then  is  it  niore  properly  termed  a  Tripthong  then 
Dipthong,  (as  its  Character  and  denomination  implies:) 
whereupon  I  thought  good  to  insert  it  among  the  i6 
Tripthongs,  where  you  may  further  see  the  dif- 
ference  between  U  single,  and  U  double.  Notwith- 
standing,  I  acknowledge  it  altogether  irregular,  and 
peculiar  onely  to  us  and  our  Competitours,  and 
thereupon  hard  to  be  reduced  to  any  certaine  rule.  20 
Wherefore  conceruing'  this,  being  a  thing  not  much 
materiall,  let  every  man  take  his  owaie  opinion,  if 
he  can  induce  better  motives. 


Of  the  Tripthotigs. 

ATripthong    is    when    three    single    Vowels     are  26 
together  comprchended  under  one  accent,  or  in 
the  sarae  syllable  combined,   as   a  Dipthong  is  when 
two  are  so  comprehended  or  combined. 

These 
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10   3 

4 

15   5- 

6 


These  Tripthongs  be  iii  number  ten,  viz. 

BeautiL  BecmmontA}^''^''.  two   Tripthongs  we 
•^'  have  immeaiately  irom  the 


8 
'  9 
10 


eaii 

ieu 

uai 

uee 

uea 

as  in 

uie 

uoi 

a\v 

ew 

ow 

Lieu,((dieu,2a\^  one 
endiug-  in  iv,  that 
is,  vieiv. 


French,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  alter  their  pronuncia- 
tion ,  uotwithstanding  we 
usually  sound  the  former 
with  omission  of  a,  as  it  were  onely  e?<;  the  other 
we  generally  pronounce  like  u  single,  as  lu,  &c. 


ThesefourealwaiesfoUow  Q, 
and  have  their  pronunciation 
entire  and  proper  to  them- 
selves.  Notwithstanding,  I 
remember  no  other  words 
in  our  English  Tongue  whe- 
rein  we  make  use  of  them, 
morc  then  those  recited  and 
their  compounds. 

/  This  Tripthong  foUowes  the 
\  rules  of  the  foure  precedent, 
onely  the  i^ronunciation  alters  in  this,  t\\ai  (jk  sounds 
uo  more  but  K,  or  C,  after  the  manner  of  the  Latin 
word  Qnod;  as  qnoit^  quasi  coit.,  &c. 


Quaile,  (juaint,  ac- 
quaint. 

Quccn. 

Queaiic,  (/ueasic, 
scj[ucake. 

Sciuiexe 
Quoit,  (iiioifc. 


Laiv,  baivd,  daw.     fTliese  three  differ  in  this 

T)c7V    ncw    ^teivcs  l  ^^"'^™  ^'^'^  Dipthongs  an,  eu, 
IJCIV,   7ieiV,   Sieiies.  <  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  j^^  respect  of  their 

NoiV,  knoiv,  how.  l  use,  partiy  of  their  pronun- 
ciation:  Tlieir  pronunciation,  in  that  aw  hath  a  more  full  and 
broad  sound  then  au^  which  followes  the  Latin,  from  whence 
30  we  tooke  it:  neither  hath  it  exactly  the  sound  of  either  Dipthong 
or  Tripthong,  as  it  were  losing  lo.^  and  retaining  a  full  and 
broad,  as  the  French  pronounce  it. 

Fav  in   these   foure  words,  dew ,  few,  sewer.,  and 
Ewe    (or  female   sheep)  retains   the   pronunciation  of 
35  the  Latin  Dipthong  Eu.    In  all  other  words  it  beares 
onely  the  force  of  U  single,  as  new,  quasi  nu.  &c. 

Ow.,  in  these  words,  now,  hou),  ad verbs ;  bow  the  Verb, 
CoiVjSow^  substantives,  and  these,  hrowne,  townc,  clotvnc, 

dowrie, 
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doioie,  goicne,  renotvne,  voivell,  toivell,  troivell,  hath 
the  same  pronunciation  with  Ou  the  Dipthong.  In 
all  other  Avords  it  alters  in  a  more  qnick  ancl  aspirate 
sound,  as  in  knoic,  loiv,  iroic,  Boiv  the  substantive; 
bestoiv ,  floic,  groiv,  Verbs,  »S:c.  What  concernes  their  6 
use,  you  may  here  take  notice,  that  when  any  word 
is  to  terminate  or  end  in  Au,  Eu,  or  Ou^  we  write 
it  with  U  double:  in  the  two  first  alwajes,  in  the 
last  generally,  except  in  these  two  words,  thoii,  you^ 
Prouounes;  aud  such  as  have  Gh  after;  as  plough,  ^^ 
through,  tough,  bough,  rough,  and  cough,  which  sounds 
quasi  coffe^  &c.  and  youth,  quasi  yuth.  The  rest  you 
have  enough  in  the  Dipthongs. 

This  therefore  shall  suffice  for  the  Vowels  single 
and  combined.     Now  proceed  we  to  Consonants.  i5 

Of  the  Consonants. 

\  Consonant  is  a  letter  of  it  selfe  not  apt  to  be 
^^-^  pronounced  without  the  helpe  of  some  Vowell; 
or,  wliich  hath  not  power  in  its  own  nature  or  being 
to  make  a  sylhible,  or  any  articulate  sound;  as  the  20 
Etymologie  of  the  word  it  selfe  implies:  as,  Co)isonans, 
quasi  simul  sonans.  Calepine  hath  it  thus,  Consonantes 
suni  dictae,  quia  cum  VocaUbus  sonent,  non  autem 
per  se. 

And  these  be  specifically  divided  into  Mutes  and  25 
Semi-vowels;  names,  who  rightly  understands,  shall 
need  no  further  definition  of  them.  For  a  Mute  is 
that  which  the  Latins  call  Muta,  quasi  Litcra  muta; 
and  is  as  significant  in  our  Engiish  Tougue,  that  is, 
mute  or  dumb;  because  in  it  selfe  it  hatli  no  faculty  30 
of  pronunciation  at  all,  without  some  pittance  of  a 
Vowell. 

Of  thesethere  be  in  number  eight,  to  wit,  Z?,  C,  D, 
G,  K,  P,  Q,  T,  which  in  thcirpronunciation,  beginningin 

them- 
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themselves,  are  forced  to  borrow  of  the  Yowell  E  to 
help  them  out;  as  Be,  Ce,  &c.  excepting  onely  K, 
which  ends  in  A,  and   Q  in    U. 

A  Semi-vowell  taketh  its  denomination,  as  having 

5  in  it  selfe  halfe  the  power  or  vig-our  of  a  Vowell: 
and  these  be  likewise  eight,  viz.  F,  L,  M,  i\^,  B,  S, 
X,  Z\  all  which  begin  tlieir  sound  with  -E",  and  end 
in  themselves;  (notwithstanding  so  many  Infantuli 
produce   7?,    quasi  Ar)  where  you    may   observe   the 

10  difference  betweene  a  Mute  and  a  Semi-vowell,  in 
that  the  former  begins  its  pronunciation  (a  quo)  in 
it  selfe,  and  terminates  in  a  Yowell  {ad  quem:,)  the 
latter  begins  with  a  Yowell,  and  ends  in  it  selfe,  and 
thereupon  is  said  to  be  endued  in  its  uature  or  essence 

15  with  a  further  faculty.  Though  F  (I  know)  is  strongly 
among  the  Latin  Grammarians  disputed,  and  by  Pr/s- 
cian  convinced  for  a  Mute;  yet  neither  his  authority, 
nor  the  reasons  quoted  by  his  diiigent  Inquisitour 
Master  Deaues.,  be  of  efficacy  sufficient  (at  least  since 

20  they  hoJd  not  good  in  our  Englisli  Tongue)  to  lett 
us  from  ranking  him  in  the  forefront  of  our  Semi- 
vowels  and  by  that  meanes  to  adde  one  to  the  number 
of  the  Latin:  wherein  let  Scaliger  speake,  and  end 
the  conti-oversie. 

25  The   discission  of  them   into  Liquids,   &c.  is   too 

nice  a  distinction  for  us  to  deale  with.  For  it  from 
the  coasts  of  Italy  any  seed  thereof  was  transplanted 
into  our  English  Tongue,  it  was  onely  to  grow  in 
some  Ladies  mouth. 

30  H  and  W  are  irregular,  and  have  their  particular 

powers;  which  shall  be  further  exemplified  in  their 
places.  The  force  of  these  Consonants  will  appeare  in 
the  Syllables  mixt:  Their  denominations  you  have  in 
the  Alphabet;  onely  here  we  have  thought  good  to  in- 

35  troduce  a  word  or  two  concerning  these  foure,  viz.  H, 
W,  X,  z. 

H  (which  Scaliger,  Alvarus,  and  most  Latin  Gram- 
E  marians 
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marians  call  Ha)  we  for  tlie  most  part,  as  well  in 
what  concernes  our  owne  Tougue,  as  tbe  Latin,  pro- 
nounce  it  as  a  singie  letter,  like  Ach^  or  Hach^  taken 
after  tlie  Spanish  pronunciatiou;  who  indeed  come 
neerest  us  of  anj  Nation  in  Europe,  concerning  5 
the  use  aud  pronunciation  of  this  Letter:  but  to  the 
French  it  is  ver}"  difficult  to  produce,  especially  as 
we  doe.  The  Latins  onely  give  it  the  Character,  but 
not  the  force  of  a  Letter,  and  from  the  Greekes  (who 
onely  make  it  a  note  of  aspiration,  excluding  it  their  lo 
Alphabet)  produce  sufficient  reasons  for  it.  But  we 
cannot  doe  so;  for  without  it  our  Tongue  is  altogether 
imperfect:  Whereupon  with  us  it  hatli  the  prerogative 
of  being  ranked  and  esteemed  as  a  Letter. 

For  the  use,   it  is   often  proposed  for  difference  i5 
sake   (as  hath  beene  well  observed  in   the  Latin)  for 
instance  these  two,  All^  and  Hall^  &c. 

It  may  precede  or  be  set  before  any  of  the 
Yowels,  but  no  Consonant,  except  j\^  in  John  (which 
is  meerely  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  word  Johaiines)  20 
or  where  it  is  inserted  iu  the  middle  betweene  two 
Consonants,  as  in  Ckrist,  &c.  But  is  apt  to  succeed 
in  the  same  syllable  au}^  of  these  six  Consonants, 
C,  P,  T,  R,  S,  G,  as  iii  Charitij,  Philip,  Theorie, 
Phetorique,  Shame,  Ghost.  Tlie  placing  it  after  the  25 
first  three  we  learned  of  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding 
(especially  after  T)  wee  use  it  in  many  Avords  meerely 
English.  Aftei'  P,  of  the  Hebrewes  and  Arabiaus, 
as  in  Gomorrha,  Phasis.  After  S  and  G  we  have 
chiefly  peculiar  to  our  selves.  ^o 

TFand  Z  differ  from  the  other  Cousonants,  in  that 
they  require  more  then  one  element  or  syllable  in  their 
denominations,  or  pronunciatiou  as  singie  letters.  The 
one  we  derive  from  the  Greeke  Letter  Zeia,  whose  foree 
it  letaines:  the  other  few  Nations  besides  one  owue  are  ^^ 

acquainted 


I 
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acquainted  witli,  especially  to  make  tbe  iise  we  doe 
of  it. 

Furtlier,  X  and  Z  are  said  to  be  a  combiuation 
of  tAvo  Cousonants,  and  tberefore  are  not  ternied 
5  single,  but  double  Consonants,  as  implying  tbe  force 
of  two:  For  example,  we  call  X  qiiasi  Ecs^  or  (as 
some  would  bave  it)  Ics\  and  Z  (wbicb  tlie  Latins 
call  Eds)  we  term  Exard,  or  Edsard,  and  beares  tbe 
force  of  Ds,  as  may  be  demonstrated  in  tbe  Comicall 
10  oatb  Zomids,  wbicb  they  call  Dsouiids^  &c. 

To  tbese  we  may  well  adde  our  Consonant  W, 
as  composed  of  two  V  Consonants  contract. 

And  tbis  sball   suffice    for  Consonants  in  specie. 

AYberefore  we  will   immediately  proceed    to   treat  of 

13  Letters    as    tbey    be    parts    of   a    word,    or    produce 

syHables;  wbere  tbe  particular  force  of  tbe  Consouants 

will  furtlier  appeare. 

Of  SyUables. 

L^  Rom  tbe   conjunctiou  or  combination    of  Letters 

20  -*-      are  generally    deduced  Syllables,    to   wit,    wbeu 

one  or  more  Consonants  stand  united  witli  a  Yowell, 

or  Yowels,  under  one  accent,  wbicb  we  call  SyHables 

mixt,  tbat  is,  composed  of  Yowell  and  Consouant. 

Scaliger  tberefore  batb    defined  a  Syllable,    An 

25  Element  uuder  one  accent;  tbat  is,  wbat  can  be  pro- 

nouiiced    at    unce.      Priscian    batb    it    more    plainly, 

Comprehensio    literariim,    &-'c.      A    comj^rebensiou    of 

Letters,    falling  under  one  accent,    and  produced  by 

one    motion    of    breatbiug.      But    tbis    was    rejected 

30  among  some   Grammarians,   as   imperfect,   in   respect 

of  some  Syllables  consisting  but  of  one  Letter,  wliicli 

are  bere   excluded.     Wbereupun  Master  Deanes  batii 

framed  tbis  definition  of  it,    A  Syllable  is   a  literall 

or    articulate    voice    of    an    individuall    soiind:    For 

E  2  every 
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eveiy  SyJlable  must  fall  under  one  and  the  sarae 
accent.  So  that  Master  Coot  was  not  well  adyised 
to  make  able,  acre,  and  the  like,  to  be  but  one 
SylJable,  as  shall  be  further  demonstrated  in  its  proper 
place.  For  what  appertaines  to  the  derivation  of  the  5 
word  Sj^llable,  the  Latins  call  it  Syllaba,  froni  the 
Greeke  word  (rv).h(^/j,  a  avXhcf^^dvo},  quod  est,  Compre- 
hendo:  So  that  Syllaba,  in  resjDect  of  the  generality 
or  latitude  of  the  terme,  may  be  taken  for  any  com- 
prehension  or  connexion  in  generall;  but  according  10 
to  the  strict  acception,  as  it  is  here  taken  by  Gram- 
marians,  you  have  sufficiently  heard  the  description 
of  it. 

The  division  of  Syllahles. 

S»l  Yllables  therefore  are  generally  divided  into  Mo- 15 
^^  nopthongs,    Dipthongs,   and  Tripthongs;   the   two 
latter    whereof   Ave    have    already    for    our    purpose 
sufficiently  discussed. 

A  Monopthong  is,  when   a  syllable  is  composed 
of  one  Yowell,  whether  aloue  by  it  self,  as  in  Mono-  20 
grams,  or  joyned  with  one  or  more  Consonants,  aud 
that  either  making  a  whole  word,    or   standiug    but 
for  a  part. 

Where  you  may  note  this  difference  between 
the  Latin  and  Euglish  Tougues:  for  the  Latin  hath  25 
alwaies  so  niany  Syllables  as  Yowels  or  Dipthongs; 
w^hich  holds  not  so  generally  in  the  English,  as  shall 
hereafter  be  further  exemplified.  Wherefore  our  next 
step  shall  be  to  ti'eat  of  Syllables  mixt,  as  they  be 
integrall  parts  of  a  word.  30 

Of  Syllables  mixt. 

W^  Sylhibles  mixt,  I  uuderstaud  such  as  be  pro- 
^-^  miscuously  composed  ofYowell  and  Consonaut;  to 
wit,  when  the  whole  Syllable  is  principally  guided  hj  the 

force 
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force  of  oiie  Vowell,  whether  joyned  with  one  or  more 
Consonants.  Whereby  I  would  distiuguish  them  from 
DiiDthongs,  Tripthongs,  and  Monograms,  one  of  the 
Individuals  of  a  Monopthong,  and  not  exclude  E  finall, 
6  and  E  in  Es  phirall,  &c.  which  hath  its  use,  though 
little  force,  as  will  anon  appeare. 

These,  confusedly  taken  in  their  large  sense,  be 
in  a  manner  infinite,  by  reason  of  the  great  variety  of 
words  incident  to  every  Tongue  or  Language :  but  metho- 

10  dically  resolved  in  a  stricter  measure,  certaine  Prin- 
ciples  or  generall  heads  {as  we  vulgarly  term  them) 
will  occurre  out  of  these  Syllables,  whereon  all  words, 
cousisting  of  perfect  Syilables,  ioimediately  depend,  as 
all  SylJables  have  their  immediate  dependance  on  the 

15  Letters. 

These  therefore  are  they,  which  by  due  exameit 
of  the  Letters,  we  have  endevoured  to  reduce  to  some 
certaine  method,  and  put  oh  oculos;  together  with  their 
severall  rules  or  ilkistrations  upon  them,  no  lesse  cou- 

20  ducing  to  Orthography  then  Orthoepie. 

From  ilie  connexion  of  Voicels  and  ConsotKints ,  pro- 

ceecl  these  syllables  which  here  folloiv,  ivith 

iheir  illustrations. 

(Erab^  web,  rib,  rob,  rub.  ab, eb,ib,ob,ub. 

25         :5abe,  glebe,  bribe,  glob. 

Here  observe  as  a  generall  riile,  that  €  in  the  end  ahe,  tu,  ibe, 
of  a  word  or  syllable,  thus  following  a  single  Conso-  ^*  *' 
nant,    after  a   Vowell  in   the  same  syHable,  is   uever 
pronounced,   but  only  serves  to   make   the   precedent 
30  Vowell  long;  as  in  iaU,  glebe,  bribe,  robe. 

These  be  chiefly  used  in  Syncvresis,  or  contractions,  nb6,  cb5,  ibb, 
as  crab'6  for  crabbe6;  and  in  Participles  of  the  preter  "''*'  ""''' 
tense,  as  ftab'b,  fnib'b^  rob'b,  rub'b. 

(Daines,  Orthoepia  Anglitaiia.)  (3)  ^g 
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abe,  ebo,  S$^    thus    iuay   folloAv    all    the    Vowels,    ancl    is 

**^*  usually  writteu  with  bbcs^  as  iu  crat>6^  or  cvabbco; 
ribs^  ribbcs^  &c.  But  I  approve  tlie  succinctest  way, 
especially  where  it  beares  the  same  force. 

abt,  ebt.  ^   before  t  is   seldorae    souuded,   as   bcbt^  boubt  5 

quasi  bct^  bout. 
ac,<c,  ic,  oc,  ^,   is    the    same    with    ll,    aud    indeed  useth  iu 

"'•  writiug  to  goe  alwaies  attended  with  ^,  or  Bc;  as  CVCIC 

we  write  cvactc;  hvec^  hvcde;  voc^  vodc;  A:c.  whether 
for    emphasis,    or  what   reasons    I    know    uot,    but  I  lo 
wish  custome  were  so  coufiued  to  Classicall  rule,  as 
we  might  leave  this    apostemating  our  Tongue  with 
uunecessarj  tumours. 
ace,  &!c.  H  Loug,  (E  not  pronounced,  accordiug  to  the  first 

rule.     ^  in  facvificc  sounds  3.  i5 

aOf.  (£|),   thus   combined  in  the  end  of  a  syHable,  in 

all  Hebrew  aud  Greeke  words  sounds  B,  as  in  ilTaftid), 
€unud),  &c.  but  iu  works  meerely  Euglish,    or  what 
we  borrow  from  the  Spaniards,   Ave  retain  their  pro- 
nunciatiou,  as  iu  utud),  &c.  t)radnuc,  quasi  bvam,  and  20 
oft  so  writteu. 
atf,  &c.  (£t  (as  I  said  before)  is  no  more  but  c  or  t  single; 

as  ac,   i\t,   or  ad   in    pronunciation    are   but  all   oue. 
Notwithstanding  we  may  produce  this  difference,  that 
in  the  end  of  a  word,  the  Yowell  being  short,  (t  is  25 
written  for  t. 
act,  ivc.  This  combination  is  often  used  iu  Participles  of 

the  preter  teuse,  and  among  Poets  many  times  serves 
as  an  abbreviation  of  tcb,  especially  with  the  inter- 
position  of  !;  as  bactt,  quasi  bactcb,  ftacft,  ftact'b.  or  :30 
[ta(fcb,  &c.  but  then  ought  it  to  be  marked  with  a 
semi-circle  decressant;  where  note,  that  in  these  three, 
i>crbict,  r»ictualcv  horfdictcr,  ct  sounds  but  t 
ab,  &c.         Ijab^  rcb,  bii)^  ro6,  mub. 

a55e.  11^©  same  in  pronuuciation  with  ab.  For  a  A^owell  be-  35 

fore  any  Cousouant  doubled  (as  iu  this  example)  isalwaies 

short, 
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short,  and  the  pronunciation  eudeth  at  the  first  Con- 
sonaut.  But  I  remember  no  word  wherein  b  is  exacted 
double  in  the  same  syllable,  but  a\>ht  the  Yerb,  com- 
niing  of  flrff/o,  to  distinguisli  it  from  the  Latin  Pre- 
5  position  ad. 

And  for  (£  in  this  nature,  take  here  an  addition 
to  the  first  generall  rule,  That  €  in  the  eud  of  any 
Engiish  Avord  is  never,  or  very  rarely,  pronounced, 
except  in  Monosyllables  where  there  is  no  other  Yowell; 
10  as  in  t(>e  the  Article,  lue^  be^  where  it  is  sometime 
singie,  sometime  double;  and  t|>ee  Pronoune,  it)ee, 
f|>ee/  fee^  where  it  is  alwaies  double:  or  in  proper 
names  or  words  derived  of  some  other  Language, 
as  in  feffe^  COnge,  which  we  have  from  the  French; 
15  Penelope,  Epitome,  &c.  which  immediately  from  the 
Greeke. 

S:iahc^  mebe,  or  meab>  bribe,  robe  tho  Yerb,  rube.  ^be. 

<H  long,  ^  not  sounded.    Here  likewise  take  an- 

other  generall  rule;   for  (£  in  ^s^  in  all  Substantives 

2oplnrall,  is  never  sounded,  except  where  one  of  these 

Consonants    precedes,    to  Avit  c,   f,  >%  3^   or  g^   (like 

the  Consonant  j;)  or  one  of  these  combinations,  4),  or 

f|):  nor  in  the  third  person  singular  of  Yerbs  of  the 

Present  tense  in   the  Indicative  mood,    as  in  mopes^ 

25  tuoUJeo,  faies^  &c.   which  we  pronounce  for  the  most 

part  quasi  fe^. 

X^a^iiQ^  bebs,  ribe  the  Yerb,  gobs,  ftubs.  «6». 

This   conibination  is  chiefly  used  in  contractions  a5p. 
of  Yerbs,  and  that  especially  among  Poets;  as  l^ab^ft^ 
30  or  l;abbeft;  bib'ftA  or  bibbeft. 

(S^  in  the   end   of  a  word,  especially  where  tho  a\,  &c. 
Yowell    going    before   is  short,    we  usuall  double    in 
writing,  and  put  (£  last  of  all,  though  needlesse  either 
of  both;  as  fcof^  wee  write  fcoffe,  &c. 
3S  2(  long,  e  not  sounded,  as  before  in  fafe^  XOlfc;  the  afe. 

rest  withDipthongs,  as  briefe,  loafe.  Staffe  is  writtenwith  f 

(3*)        double. 
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double,  but  prouounced  siugle,  qimsi  ftafe. 

flfeo.  Here   take  uotice,   tbat  such  Substautives   as  in 

the  singular  number  end  in  f ,  with  any  of  the  Yowels 
aforegoiug,  in  the  plurall  number  they  change  this  f 
into  x)\  as  life^  IiDes;  wife,  vom^\  loafe,  loapes;  &c.     5 

a\x.  The  ^''owell  is  alwaies  short  afore  ft. 

ag.  Sag,  beg,  big,  \>0(^,  bug, 

age,  ^  after  g,  in  the  same   Syllable,   at  the   end  of 

any  word,   makes  g  to  be  souuded  like  \  Consonant: 
Wherefore    it   is    against  Orthography   to   write    e  in  10 
the  end  of  a  word  after  g,  where  g  is  to  retaiue  its 
proper  sound. 

agi?.  ©    before    ^    in    the    end    of    a    syllable    is    not 

sounded;   but  this   combiuation   we   seldome    use  but 
in    the   word    figbes^    where  i  precedes,    aud  is  pro- 15 
uounced  qiiasi  fit^es,  with  an  aspiratiou,  i  loug. 

afltit.  This  is  seldome  used  after  any  Vowell  but  i,  as 

iu  Tig^t,  lligbtA  migM,  rig|)t^  and  Avliere  g  is  not  at 
all  pronounced. 

agu  This   some   have  put  as  a  true  combination  of  a  20 

Syllalde,  by  reason  of  tliese  words,  beuigiie^  COUbigue^ 
oppugue,  ^c.  but  the  same  reasons  I  bring  against 
M.  Coot  in  l  and  t?,  shall  hold  in  this.  And  first, 
none  of  these  syllables  are  or  ought  to  be  written 
without  e,  for  then  they  are  defective,  and  against  25 
Orthugraphy.  Secondly  any  of  these  Consonants 
combined  with  l^  n,  or  r,  may  begin  a  Syllable  but 
not  end  it;  for  uo  Liquid  can  follow  another  Con- 
sonant  in  the  end  of  a  Syllable;  for  then  should  it 
be  no  longer  a  Liquitl ,  when  all  the  force  is  drowned  so 
in  another.  Thirdly  e  never  is  or  ought  to  be  inserted 
but  for  some  use:  Now  because  e  fiuall  in  our 
Tongue  is  of  so  little  effect  or  estimation,  any  of 
these  Liquids  being  iu  the  highest  uatiu'e  of  a  Semi- 
vowell,  may  justly  claime  as  much  facuity  in  the  35 
producing  of  a  Syllable,  whereby  (the  one  not 
giving  to  the  other,  but  as  equall  competitours)  they 

make 
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make  tlie  Syllable  imperfect,  by  reason  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  have  the  fiill  force,  and  therefore 
not  properly  said  to  be  a  perfect  Vowell:  wherenpou 
I  graut  these  kind   of  Syllables  iraperfect  (as  indeed 

0  iraperfections  incident  to  our  Tongue  araoug  some 
other  which  onely  tiuie  and  iudustry  can  araend)  but 
yet  distiuct;  which  1  prove  in  that  they  thus  coni- 
bined,  exact  more  theu  one  niotion  of  respiration  or 
breathing,  which  is  proper  to  a  Syllable,  as  appeares 

10  by  the  severall  essentiall  defiuitious  thereof.  And  for 
the  uiauner  oi  dividiug  tlieui  iu  spelliug,  by  the  sauie 
authority  tiie  Latiu  Graramariaus  couiraaud  scripsi  to 
be  spelled  scri-psi^  by  the  sarae  will  I  admouish 
the    spelling    of   any    those   words    occnrring  iu   that 

isnature;  for  oxaraple  sake,  conbicfne  thus,  con=6i  =  (jne, 
so  notablc,  no=ta=blc;  mau=grc,  &c.  Also  the  like  for 
phirals  of  Substautivos  occurring  in  this  kiud,  as 
ff-Mccv  a-CVCC",  Avhich  souuds  like  atcr^;  and  \qvj 
raauy  tlie  like,  specially  prodnced  by  \  &  r. 

20  These   we  never  use   but  as  Interjections  when  a^,  oi?. 

we  mark  them  with  an  exclamation  poiut,  aud  that 
onely  after  these  two  Yowels;  as  ab!  ob! 

'fe   (as  1   said    in    the    siugle   Cousouants)    never  a^u. 
precedes  a  Consouaut  but  in  Jobn,   where  it  has  uo 

25  force  of  a  letter. 

^  hong,  c  not  sounded,  niatc,lcafc,  itritc.brotc,  Cutc.  au. 
This  I  discussed  sufficieutly  iu  (£,  whither  I  rofer  ac,  aa, 
you,  uot  loviug  reduplications.  "*'*'  '^*''*" 

^  short  and  proper,  as  in  allubc;  but  wiiou  i»  or  ai,  vVc 

30 1  follow,  it  sounds  like  our  Tripthoug  ait>,  or  the 
Frencli  a,  as  iu  ^lbcmian^  malt^  &c.  any  of  the  other 
Yowols  precediug  are   alwaies  proper  aud  invariable. 

Ulalc,  i>cak%  ftiU%  ftolc,  mulc:  (l\  iu  theYerb  ftolc,  au. 
short,  in  the  Substantive  ftolc,  of  stola,  long. 

35  %  before  U,  in  the  word  all,  ought  to  be  prououuced  au. 

fuU  aud  broatl ,  after  tlic  mauuer  of  the  French  pronuncia- 
tion  of  their  a,  or  our  aw  Triptlioug.  As  likewise  iu  all  the 

F.  derivatives, 
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derivatives,  or  words  compounded  of  att;  as  alfo^ 
altoojclt^cr^  alrcabp^  &C.  and  wheresoever  afl  is  fiuall. 
"Where  note.  that  Avhen  I  is  to  terminate  any  Avord, 
we  usuallv  write  it  double  for  the  fuller  sound  sake. 
d)  before  fl  in  rofl,  sounds  OU  dipthong,  quasi  rouie,  o 
aspirate. 

a\b.  §calb,  fdb,  filb,  foli»,   a;ul6.     ^  before  16  sounds 

ahvaies   as  in  afl;   and   o  like  oit»,   as  in  oli).     And  i 
loug  iu  divers  Monosyllables,  &c.  vide  post,  altt). 

ai*.  This  alwaies  followes  the  Spanish  pronunciation,  lo 

as  in  bd^),  and  is  seldome  used  with  auv  other  Vowell 
but  c,  or  i,  as  IPdd),  fild). 

aige.  This  combination  we  seldome  use  in  words  meerly 

our    owne,    unlesse    in    bifUloic,    and    that   we   derive 
from  the  Latin  Yerb  divnlgo,  &c.     ©  sounds  i  Con- 15 
sonant. 

aif.  'fealf,  pdf,  fdf^  IDUlf,  which  some  vrrite  ivolfc,  in- 

different  with  c  or  without.  This  combination  is  sel- 
dome  used  with  o,  but  in  proper  names  and  bon'owed 
words;  and  then  what  seemes  to  be  f.  is  generally  20 
written  pb,  as  in  Butolph^  ^C.  T^alf  and  calf  some 
pronounce  with  omissiou  of  I,  as  thev  were  baufc, 
caufc^  (pronounced  like  the  word  fault)  which  I  ap- 
prove  not,  uulesse  in  the  hitter  to  make  distinction 
betweene  tibia  the  calfe  of  a  mans  leg,  and  Bovilla^b 
a  calfe  or  a  veale. 

ait.  ir>al!c,  ittdfiu,  miltc,  foltc,  bultc. 

aim.         (Ealmc,  iDbdmc,  film,  (Eolmce  (a  proper  name)  culmc 
a  word  obsolete,  or  out  of  use. 

aln.  ^aVn,  ftoru.  30 

aip.  Scalp,  wbclp,  culp^  a  Avord  obsolete. 

alfe.  ^alfC,   dfC,  pulfc. 

aUf).  This  is  little  used  in  any  of  the  Yowels. 

ait.  €ralt,  bdt,  milt,  bolt,  iufult. 

aiti?.  Saltba^ar,  ftcaltb,  filtb.    iEb  a  sharp  and  brisk  aire.  35 

Here  note  that  al  befure  6,  (as  I  said  before)  f,  I^  m,  U^  p,  f^ 
and  t,  sounds  as  in  afl;  and  in  alf^  alt,  alm^  alp^  the  I,  in 

pronunciation, 
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pronimciation ,  often  omitted,  as  in  calf^  WCdt^  caUw, 
fcfllp,  and  after  au  m  fautt:  Which  yet  is  more  mate- 
riall  in  their  Orthography  then  Orthoepie;  which  is 
in  a  manner  indiffereut,    &  eqnall  in  the  ballance  of 

5  ciistome.  The  Vowels.  wherewith  these  combinatioas 
be  chiefly  nsed,  I  have  expressed  in  exemplar}"  words: 
In  all  other  whereto  they  be  combined,  these  Syl- 
lables  are  alwaies  proper;  onely  o  in  ott  sonnds  oit», 
as   in   colt  qxasi  C0lt>tt:   and  in   otlU  I    is   omitted.   as 

10  (£olmc<i-.  q/tasi  (L*omcy.  and  so  (Eotmau.  as  (Eomau. 

^t'u  and  ot'm  be  chiefly  used  among  Poets,  and 
that  per  Apocopen,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  sigued 
in  writing  with  the  badge  of  an  abbreviation ,  as  in 
fatfu  qaasi  fattcu,  contract:  ftofu,  the  Preterperfect  Par- 

15  ticipie  of  the  Verb  ftcat.  and  fwofu  or  fiiH'tt'6,  which  is 

ali  one.  But  this  combinatioul  remember  not  usedwith 

any  Vowel  but  a  or  o,  as  by  the  words  inserted  appeares. 

3   in   i\b   in   many  Monos^^lables  is  long.   as  in 

mitb,  dnlb,  n>it^  pil'6,  WVb,  fifb,  ftifb,  u?l>it'i>.  crir^ 

20  bcijuirb,  rccouciri).  kc.  were  note  that  in  all  contractions 
in  this  sort  the  Vowell  aforegoiug  is  usually  long. 

Salttc,  hclpc,  fbcliu\  bcbc,  fili>ci%  iut>ott>c.  (£  in  the  aice. 
end  of  a  word  after  u,  makes  t»  a  Consonant,  it  selfe 
not  sounded:    and  this  is  likowise  to  be  obscrved  in 

25  many  words  plurall,  as  I  said  before,  as  also  in  some 
Verbs,  &c.  as  falt>ce,  fclDCi5^  iut»Olt>C$.  §alt>e  some  call 
fat>e^  a  full  and  broad. 

^  in  the  Verb  am  is  short,  in  (Eambricf,  (Eaui--  am. 
bribgc,  loug.    (£bam,  Scm,  fit>im,  from,  crum. 

30         ^  long  as  before.   blamc,   6rcamc,   crimc,  tomc,  amc. 
fumc.    CD  iu  fomc  pronounced  like  U,  qitasi  fuui;  camc 
aud  comc  the  Verbs,  quasi  cam,  cum,  &c. 

This  is  all  one  with  am  single,  though  many  times  ammc. 
unnecessarily    written    with    m    double,    as    ftaut,    or 

35  itammc,  bcm,  or  bcmmc;  bim  alwayes  is  single,  the 
rest  commendable  so  too. 

^  after  m  iu  the  sameSyllable  is  neversounded,asIamb,  amb. 
F  2  quasi 
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qtiasi  Uim;  tcmb  (which  some  call  tomc)  quasi  Xmt\ 
combc  quasi  coomc,  or  measiire  of  corne;  cUmb  qiiasi 
dimc,  i  long;  tbumb  quasi  tbum,  U  short,  so  6umb.  &c. 

amn.  This  we    seldome    iise    in    one  Sjllable,   unlesse 

in  br»mne   and  its  compounds,  Greeke  words,  where  o 
n  is  omitted,  and  soiinds  quasi  T^^m. 

auip.         £ump,  tcmpt,  glimpfc,   pomp,  tbump.    All  Verbs 
cnding    in    mp    have   their   Preter-participle   in   t,   as 
bamp^  bampt,  crcmpt  (which  we  tako  immediately  from 
the    Supine    of    the    Latine    Verb,    not    having    it   in  lo 
Eng-lish)  kQ.   %  after  cuip  iu  (Ecmpfc  is  5,  p  not  sounded. 

an.  (Ean,  bcu,  piu,  lon,  (or  lonuc,  which  we  pronounce 

quasi  UIU)  tUU,  &c. 

^  before  n  in  ancicut,  augcr,  aut,  and  all  words 
where   g;  after  n  sounds  \  Consonant,  is  pronounced  15 
full  and  broad,   as  in  banotCl?.   d>anotC,  ftvaugc,  &c.  in 
the  rest  short. 

ame.  This  is  needlesse  double  with  any  of  the  Yowels 

in  any  word  except  the  word  ^nuc  (which  the  Latines 
call  Anna)  the  proper  name   of  a   woman,    notwith- 20 
standing  it  be  usually  doubled  in  lonuc  and  bCfjiuuc. 

a«e.  '&a\\c,  bcauc,  \a\\c,  fbrinc,  touc,  tunc. 

antt.  %,  before  n   in   this   combination  is  alwaies  long 

and  fuli  in  MonosyHables  and  Dissyllables,  as  ^Sraucc^ 
6:}aviit^  glancc^  inbancc,  kc   But  in  Trissyllables  short,  25 
as  in  couutcuaucc,  Uttcraucc,  &c.  In  all  the  other  Vowels 
this  combination  is  short,  as  in  bcncc,  liUCC.fconcc^MlUCC. 

awii.         Caucb,  bcncl\  pindn  buucb:   d)  proper,  except  in 
ftiud),  wluch  sounds  quasi  ftint 

ant^.  Seldom  in   auy  English   word   thus   combined  in  30 

one  syllable. 

<3Hf.  t^rant,  brin!,  brunt:  seldome  used  witli  c  or  0. 

anj..  fcanb,    lcnb,    n>inb,    ponb  tunu'b,   the  Participle 

of    the    Verb    tuu,    for   tuu'b    of    tuuc    hath    u    long. 
Of    in    inb    finall    is    long    in    all    or    most    words,  35 
except    in    the    Preter-participles    of    Verbs    ending 
in   in,  contracted  per  Apocopen;   as  pinn'b  (which  is 

written 
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writteii  with  n  double  to  distinguish  it  from  piu'b,  of 
the  Verb  pinc)  which  comes  of  pin;  ffin't>  of  the  Verb 
ffin  &c.  and  in  these  words,  hinbcr,  cinbcv^  and  tinbciV 
or  rathcr  tuni>CV. 
6         Ibaug,  mwq,,  loiuj,  fung,  g  proper.  aug. 

Kangc,  rcucncjc,  fingc  (or  burne)^  fpongc,  which  ange. 
Ave  pronounce  fpunijc:   ©  is  in  effect  \  Consonant  -by 
reason  of  c  which  is  not  sounded. 

This    combination   we   seldom   use   but  in   Icu^t^  angtt». 
10  &  ftvcn^tb. 

^auft^  tcn'ft^  (a  terme  known  to  Mariners)  this  is  anft. 
seldome  used  in  otherwords  then  the  two  recited,  whose 
voAvels  be  short,  unlesse  in  the  second  person  singular 
present  Indicative  of  Verbs  ending-  in  n,  and  that  by 
15  way  of  Apocope,  as  thou  bcgiuu^ft  for  bccjiuucft,  &c. 
But  in  lieu  hereof  we  liave  many  Preter-participles 
ending  in  6,  which  beare  tho  same  force  in  pronun- 
ciation,  as  d>auc'6,  fcuc'{)^  minc'b.  &c. 

CCrap,  ffcp,  u>I>ip,  ftop,  up,  fup.  ap. 

20         (Eecapc,  nuYpc,  tripc,  tropc,  fcoopc,  f<n'  fcupc.         avc 
The  same  that  ap,  therefore  needlesse  doubled.    appe. 
(Ebappccv  1t»bippcc\  &c.  which  would  doe  better  single,  appcs. 
but  only  to  please  our  phantasie  in  dreaming  upon  a  word. 

The  same  that  af  in  pronunciation.  For  pb  lookin  pha.  «pi?. 
25         Suapt,  fiDcpt,  ffipt,  unbcr-propt,  fupt.  This  is  used  apt. 
in    Preter-participles,    which   somtime   promiscuously 
interchange  b  and  t,  as  fup'b,  or  fupt. 

This  we  use  onely  Avith  i,  and  that  in  certain  iaue. 
words  derived  frora  theLatin,  which  slioukl  properlybe 
30  only  such  as  end  in  qnus,  as  obliquc,  of  ohliquus,  and 
not  such  as  terminate  in  cus\  wherefore  they  doe  ill  that 
write  (Eatt^olicf^  K^ctoricf;  (Eatboliquc,  Khctoriquc,&c.  not- 
withstanding  I  know  it  is  usuall  among  many  Schollers. 
But  this  wili  be  better  proved  inourEtymoh)gicallpart. 
35         ^ar,  Cucifcr^  fir,  for,  fpur.  ar. 

^  long,  except  in  arc  the  Verb,  as  they  arc,  &c.  ave. 
which  sounds  only  ar  short:  fparc^  fcarc^  firc^  borc,  lurc. 

Starre^ 
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atve.         §tui-rc,    tictci-ve,    firrt%    abborrc,   currc.     Here  K 
beares  aii  Emphasis,  and  therefore  we  write  it  double. 

atce.         Scarcc^  ficrcc^  forcc^  mircc.    dj  sounds  f  by  reason 
of  c:  a  in  fcarcc  long. 

avd).         iliardn  icarci>.  birch,  lurch,  cb  as  in  mucb,  thesc  5 
cxcepted,  iUouarcb,  (Ectrarcb,  patriarcb,  ^rcb-augcll,  &c. 
being  such  as  we  derive  from  the  Greeke  and  Hebrew. 

avb.  barb,  licarb,  crr'6,  bir6,  afforb,  furr'6.  'H  in  it>arb 

hath  a  fuU  sound.  (Er  is  the  same  iu  pronunciation 
Avith  ir,  as  appears.  All  Preter-participles  of  Yerbs  10 
ending  in  irc.  contracted,  have  i  long,  as  fir'b,  Ulir'b, 
of  the  A^erbs  firc,  Ulirc,  &c.  as  also  Participials  terrai- 
nating  in  ireb,  as  abmir'6  for  abmircb.  (1)  long  except 
where  r  is  doubled :  wherfore  we  must  Avrite  ablH^rr'1) 
with  r  double,  because  abborrc,  the  Verb,  hath  it  so;  15 
and  ftor'i)  with  r  single,  because  it  is  so  in  ftorc,  &c. 
In  iike  manner  u  where  r  is  doubled  hath  a  flat  or 
dull  sound  and  short,  where  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Svllable  sticks  chiefly  in  r,  as  in  bcmurr'!),  which, 
together  with  the  Verb  from  whence  it  is  derived,  ought  20 
to  be  written  with  r  double,  to  distinguisli  it  from  the 
adjective  bcuiurc,  where  u  is  long  and  hath  its  proper 
sound:  which  likewise  generally  holds  in  all  Participles 
and  Participialls  ending  in  ur'b  contract,  where  r  is  single. 

avb.  This  is  onlv  used  in  these.  garb,  bcarb,  bifturb.   25 

atfe.  S^farfc,  ffurfc:    a  is  full  and  broad,   as  in   it>barf^ 

6n?arf,  u  short. 

arfl.  This  we  use  little  but  in  snch  words  as  we  take 

from  the   Saxons,   as   the   narnes   of  certaine  Townes 
or  Villages,  which  end  in  cro^b,  or  urcjb,  as  irbiubcroib,  30 
(Prburcjb,  now  written  ll^biuborroutjb ,  (IHbomnicjb.   The 
like  use  we   raake  in   sonie  derived  from  the  Dutch, 
as  in  'bamburijb,  <^c. 

arge.         Cargc,  fcar^c,  forgc,  urc;c:  (5  sounds  j  Consonant, 
because  of  c  succeeding.  "NVhich  for  this  reason,  we  ouglit  35 
not  in  writing  to  omit,  wliere  it  serves  for  a  difference 
in  pronunciation.  }l  iu  this  combination  is  short,  olong. 

Darfc, 
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'^CLVU,  VCVtc,  fovtc,  2urf,  luvf.    €  finall  here  makes  avxc 
110  differonce,  and  tliorefore  indifferently  inserted. 

SnavU%  €avlc,  givlc,  Spovtc,  tho  name  of  a  Vilkge;  «rie. 
CUVlc,  or  crispo.    It  has  a  full  sonnd,  o  long. 
5         bavmc,  tcvmc,  fivmc,  ftovmc,  muvmuv:  a  in  ipavmc,  avm. 
fnjavmc^  full  and  broad,  o  in  luovmc  sounds  u. 

IPavnc^  bcvnc^  \}'mu^  (or  comer)  which  is  rather  arn. 
^uvnc^  ^ovnc^  buvnc.    >t  in  wavnc  full,  in  the  rest  more 
acute,  as  in  bavnc,     All  tlie  other  Vowels  sliort. 
10         §|>avpA  d>ii'PA  iEbovp.    X  lili:e  an)  in  n>avp,  the  rest  arp. 
as  in  cavp. 

Spavfc  (of  sparsiun  the  supin,  to  sprinlde)  infpcvfiV  ax\t. 
t^cavfc^  wovfc,  inbovfc,  puvfc.  §  proper  in  all:  the  VoAvels 
short:  0  in  \\>ov\( ,  quasi  U,  U  in  puvfc  fulh 
15         Savvc^:-,  av('-:b^  ftivvccv  abbovvcy,  buvvcv-.    Horo  v  awes. 
ouglit  to  be  doubled  for  the  same  reason  as  in  axvc^ 
C  not  sounded  for  reasons  prescribed.  The  Vowels  short; 
a  sharp  in  all  but  luavvccv  where  it  is  somewhat  broader. 

ilTavfb^  or  mavill>  (of  the  Latin  word  mare)  iudeed  arfj?. 
20  moovifb^  as  it  may  truly  be  called:   a  sharp.    lu  any 
other  we  little  use  it. 

Smavt,  pcvt,  or  saucy,  6ivt,  fovt,  t>uvt.  X  m  quavt,  art. 
njavt^  fn?avt^  tl>it>avt,  sounds  ai»;  iu  the  rest  as  in  the 
w^ord  avt:  C  in  pcvt  like  ca.,  or  the  Latin  c;  0  in  fovt, 
25  fpovt^  ioiig;  in  tho  rest  short:  u  flat  as  in  uv. 

Stavt(^.    But  in  this  and  all  the  rest,  if  there  be  art*. 

any,  t  is  needlesse,  since  vd;)  is  as  much  iu  prouuncia- 

tion  as  avid!}f^  except  the  exceptions  mentioned  before. 

XOvaih,  mvcaih,  titb,  bvoatb,  botl^  Kittb,  fittctb.  aii?. 

30  (Eb  in  batb,  it>vati>,  latb,  batl>,  fiuatb,   substantives, 

hath   a  brisk  and  its  proper  sound,   in  tlie  rest  after 

a  flat  &  more  dull,  as  iu  fcat^V  fli?at|>^  tatl;^  batb^  Verbs, 

where   a  is  long.     After  c  it  is  alwaies  proper,   and 

most   usually  happens    iu    third    persons    singular  of 

35  the  ludicative  mood,  as  in  mopctb^  bltctb^  &.c.  after  ca  iii 

bcatb,  bvcatl>,  the  substantivo,  blcatb,  bcatb,  proper:  in 

wvcat^,  fi^caih^  bcqucatb,  bvcatl?  the  Verb,  fiat:  after  i  in 

witt>A 
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miih,  ftilb,  fmitb,  proper;  in  titb,  blitb,  fitb,  duU  and  flat, 
i  long:  after  o  and  u  for  the  most  part  proper,  and  hatli 
ever  u  long,  and  o  onely  in  both.  In  a  word,  ^  after  t  in 
generall  produceth  a  kind  of  lisping  sound  as  we  call  it. 

attif.  DuvtK  cartt>.  mirtb,  fortb,  iportb,  which  we  sound  6 

quasi  n?urt^).  jSortb  the  proper  name  we  call  ^Sorb^  0 
long:  in  the  other  fort^»,  indifferent. 

avve.         §n>arpe^  fert»t%  ncrt>e,  which  we  sound  niritc:  i,  o, 
and  u,  in  this  combination  I  remember  not.     5{  fuil. 

This  we  make  no  use  6f  in  our  Tongue,  but  in  lo 
lieu  thereof  t$,  as  in  tarts,  &c. 

ae.  llVid^  is^  lUy.  §  when  it  is  single,  after  a  and  i, 

sounds  3,  as  in  these  MonosvUables,  as^  rociQ^  l^^  hh^ 
and  in  (Dfcc,  (EUiabctb,  ijofting  (to  distinguish  it  from 
©oftincj  the  proper  name)  bu^:^banl),  tbctc,  ti>ofc,  in  i)c  or  is 
ofc  final,  or  wheresoever  f  concludes  as  the  Last  syllable 
of  any  word;  &  in  these  verbs,  muu%  UIC,  rcfufc.  Where- 
fore  in  words  wherein  it  claims  its  proper  pronunciation 
we  write  it  with  ff,  somtime  with  c,  sometime  without; 
as  in  pafs,  or  paffc,  which  is  the  most  usuall  in  printing.  20 

au.  purd>aic,  plcafc,  abr>crtiu\  crpofc,  t>fc:  f,  as  before, 

by  reason  cc  after  any  of  the  Yowels  usurps  the  sound 
that  properly  belongs  to  f.  Wherefore  we  must  write 
facc,  and  not  fafc;  biegracc,  and  not  bicnjrafc;  Tpcacc^  aud 
not  pcafc,  which  is  a  kind  of  corne;  picc,  uot  oifc;  and  25 
abpicc  Avhen  a  substantive,  abinfc  when  a  verb;  trucc, 
not  trufc,  A:c.  only  ccafc  holds  its  own,  the  better  to 
distiuguish  it  from  the  verb  fci^C,  which  signifies  to  set 
upon.  ilTufc  and  ufc  substantives  have  f  proper,  to  distin- 
guish  them  from  theirverbs.  As  also  d)afc  theverb,todrive  30 
away :  the  substantive  ^KlCC,  orForrest,  is  written  with  c. 

a('6,  (Ebafb,  caVb,  attinfb,  rcpofb,  confufb:  these  be  all 

Preter-participles  contrRcied perApocopen:  thef  asbefore. 

aifc.  Paffc,  prcffc,  piifc,  moi|c,  truifc.    S  is  proper,  and 

hath   an   acute   sound.     The  pronunciation  ceaseth  in  35 
the  first  f,   but  ought  to  be  written  double,   as  you 
see  for  the  reason  exhibited  in  a^. 

CErafb, 
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CErafl>,  flcft>,  filt>,  buf^.    H  after  ^  in  the  encl  of  a\\). 
a  syllable,   participates  a  Sihiliis  (as  the  Latines  call 
it)   or  a  kind   of  hissiug  sound:    A  iu  ivash  full,   in 
the  rest  all  the  vowels  usually  short.    0  \\\  this  com- 
5  biuation  is  seJdome  used,  uulesse  in  proper  naiues. 

illult,  ticif,  friff,  (or  ftip)  buit,  moicb,  which  we  a\t. 
call  iniisk.     E  finall    makes  here  no  difference,    the 
vowels  short,  S  acute,  K  proper. 

Though  we  use  this  combination  in  fpafutC,  which  «irae. 

10  comes  of  the  Greeke  word  G7idof,iog.,  Dunesmc,  Bap- 

tisme,    Ckrysme;    to    wit    Greek    words,    aud    proper 

names,  yet  is  it  improperly  taken  as  a  siugle  syllable. 

The  reasons  you  have  heard  already  in  ((gn.    Where- 

fore  they  may  be   said  to  do  well,  who,  makiug  but 

15  two  syllables   of  Baptisme.,  prououuce  it  with  omis- 

sion  of  5,  quasi  Baptim.   Aud  thereupou  (I  believe  it 

came)  that  some  call  Chrisjne,  Crearn.    Their  division 

iu  spelling  ought  not  to  be  betweene  s,  and  m,  but  i, 

aud  s:    as,  Bap-ti-sme,    Chry-sme,   Spa-sme;   and 

20  not  Baptis-me;  where  e  hath  the  full  force  of  a  vowell. 

For  theu  should  there  be  in  Baptisme,  three  perfect 

syllables    distinct,    which   is    not.     For,    (as  I  partly 

said  before)  when  e  finall  followes^auy  of  the  Liquids 

after   another   Consonant   in    the    same    syUable,    the 

25  syllable    thus    combined  is  imperfect  iu  its  pronuu- 

ciation,  by  reason  it  consists  not  of  a  perfect  vowell. 

(Elafp^  ^cfp,  CHfp^  s  proper,  the  vowels  short.        afp, 

1)aft,  bcaft,  bcft,  yo\i\\i,  boaft,  ©t^oit,  muft:  0  long;  a% 

a  indifferent;  the  rest  short;  s  proper:  onely  in  Christ, 

30  i  is  loug. 

(Eat,  nct,  tnit,  tnot,  gut.    The  vowels  short.  at. 

Ddicatc,    fcatc,    writc,    wrotc,    futc,    or    depeu-  au. 
dauce   iu  Law;   fur  fuit,   or  garmeut,  is  written  fuitc, 

G.  the 
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the  like  differenee  is  betweene  Brute,  and  bniit,  or 
beast.     The  vowels  long,  becanse  of  E  finall. 

flteo,         iltatce^  luectc^^  mitcs^  motccv  mutc^.  E  m  es  not 
sounded:  the  precedent  vowels  long.     This  is  chiefly 
in  Substantives  plurall,  and  third  Persons  singular  of  5 
Verbs,  as  I  have  often  insisted  upon. 

atdf,  ilTatcb,  ftrctcb,  pitcb^  botcb,  butcbcv;  Custome  hath 
prevailed  in  our  Tongue,  to  insert  T  iu  many  words 
before  ch^  though  the  sound  be  in  a  manner  all  one; 
but  if  there  be  any  reason,  it  is  for  a  kinde  of  Eni-  lo 
phasis,  or  to  put  a  little  force  to  the  syllable.  But 
ivhicli  (the  pronoune)  rich,  stich  (or  paine  of  the 
side,)  all  proper  names  ending  in  ich,  much,  such,  &c. 
be  never  written  with  T,  most  of  the  other  are  ch 
proper,  the  vowels  short.  15 

ats,  §pvatc>^  frcts^  pit^^  pote,  put^.    The  vowels  short, 

the  rest  proper,  used  in  Yerbs  siugular,  Substantives 
plurall. 

ave,  ll\n>C,  Uavc,  mve  (the  Verb)  grODC,  u  there  is 

noue,  A  alwayes  h:>ng.     Ea  in  lieu  of  E,  I  in  give,  20 
live,  sive  (or  teme)   and   all    pniiterperfect  tenses   of 
Verbs  ending  in  ive,  as  rivc  of  rive,  strive  or  strove 
of  strive,  is  ever  short;  in  the  rest  long,  as  in  thrive. 
0  in  Love,  move,  and  glove,  sounds  V.    Where  note, 
that  E  after   V  in  the   same  syllable  ahvayes  makes  25 
T"  a    cousonant.     And    therefore    concerning    Ortho- 
graphy  in  writing,  it  must  not  at  any  rate  be  left 
out,    where    it   ought  to   be   inserted,  that  is,  where 
V  degenerates  into   a  Consonant.     For  otherwise   U, 
standing    still    in    the  nature  of  a  Vowell,    makes  a  30 
Dipthong,  where  there  should  be  none,  and  so  alters 
both  sense  and  pronimciation. 

a»ee,  §ai>C^3,    Sil^CO^    grODC^,    (jlODCS.     E    not    sounded 

Fa 
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V  a  Consonont,    the  precedent  vowels  long,    except 
the  exceptions  in  ave. 

ll\U'^  fC).%  )ll%  bO):.      V  in  this  combination  none.  ar. 
Here  onglit  the  writer  to  be  veiy  carefnll,  in  that  he 

5  writes  not  ax  for  acks,  &c.  and  e  contra.  Wherefore 
he  may  knowe  bj  the  way,  that  we  in  onr  English 
Tongue  make  little  nse  of  this  combination,  unlesse 
in  these  words,  flax,  tax,  ivax  (both  verb  and  snb- 
stantive)  relax  of  relaxo;  sex,  context,  annext,  index; 

10  six,  mix,  fix,  pix,  Rix,  Hix;  box,  intoxicate,  Pox, 
which  are  always  written  with  JV^;  and  perhaps  some 
few  more,  which  I  remember  not  now:  besides  bor- 
rowed  words,  and  proper  names,  which  no  man  can 
reduce  to  rule. 

15         ^tmaje,  gase,  blasc;   fric^c,  \\\k^c;   fec,  afn^Cy;  a^e. 
C(l03e  (which  is  better  with  8)  to^C^  (a  Verb  among 
some  vulgars)  hxV:)^  Ini^arb.     A  long,  E  none  singie, 
but  in  Dipthong.     I  long,   0  long,   V  short.     This  is 
seldome   used  at  the  end   of  a  syllable  in  any  other 

20  words  of  our  owne.  And  thus  much  of  syllables, 
where  Yowels  precede:  Now  will  we  examine  what 
principall  syllables  occurre,  where  Consonants  go  be- 
fore  {a  imrte  assumeniis)  and  Vowels  follow  («  parte 
assumpti. 

■ib  (>f  the   Coinbination  of  Syllables  (ivhere  Consonants 
prccede)  and  tvliat  Consonants  such  combi- 
nations  may  assume. 

B  T3Efore  A  may  assumo   ahnost  any  of  tho  other  ba. 
-L'   Consonants,  as  appeares  by  these  words  recited, 
30  viz:  bab,  bad,  bab,  bafflc,  bag;  bafc,  ball,  ^am--bvi63c, 
bauc,  :^aptift,  bai%  baftarb,  bat. 

With  E  these,  bccf,  bc6,  bcij^  bcU,  bccn  ^m=bcr,  b<. 
U\i^  bcttcr. 

G.  2.  With 
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bi.  With  J,   bib^  bib,  big,  biU,  (El>erubini^  or  bin, 

birb^  bit, 
bo.  Witli  0,  bob^  bob=tin^  bog^  boott%  boU^  bonc,  bov= 

vow,  boaft,  bottte^  boji-, 
bu.  With  «,  as  iu  bubblt%  hnd,  bub,  buft%  buijgcvi).  5 

buU^  bumj)^  bun^  buriHV  bu|tar6,  but,  bu^arb. 
b^a.  This  some  would  have  a  Combiuatiou  iu  (EaUT^bbcu, 

but  however  b  is   uot  souuded:    ueither  truly  cau  it 

staud    for    a    Combiuatiou    iu    the    Euglish    Tougue, 

though  in  Latiue  aud  Greek  it  is  usualL  :o 

bia.         ^tabbcr^  blacf^  blabbcr,  blamc,  blaft. 
bic.  ^lcb^  blcatc^  blcmifl)^  blcub,  blcffc.    For  ble  fiuall 

expect  further  in  rules  of  Orthographie,  aud  Orthoepie. 
bu.  cDbligc^  blinbc^  obliquc^  bliffc. 

bio.         ^loct,  blo^fomc^  blot.  is 

biu.         ^BIubbcr,  bloub,  bluffc,  blunt,  blurt,  bluftcr,  bluttcr. 
br«.         ^rabbU%  brab^  brag;  hvate^  bracfi|b^  braU^  ^ranuv 

brambk%  brawnc,  brat,  braiolc. 
bre.         Srcct^  brcb^  brcab,  brcft^  brciD. 
bri.  ,Bribc,  brict,  bribc,  bribgc,  :BriU,  brim,  brintc.       20 

bro.         ^roct^  broab^  brotc^  brootc^  broomc,  brou>. 
brit.  iSrudlc   (a    word   the  Peasaut    Shepheards    kuow 

well)  bruijc. 
ca.  Ca   sounds  like   A-a,   as  in  ^ag^   catc^  caU^  camc, 

can^  cap^  car^  caft^  cat.  25 

ce.  C  before  e,  or  ^,  sounds  alwaies  s,   as  iu  faceb^ 

ccU,  ccntcr^  ccrtainc^  in=ccft. 
«.  Like  Si,  as  iu  t;omicibc,  cinbcr^  ciftcrnc^  cittcrnc. 

co.  C  before  a,  o,  or  u,  sotiuds  alwaies  A-,  as  iu  (£ol\ 

cob^  coffin^  cog^  coctk%  coU%  colt^  comc^  conui^  cop^  30 
corb^  coftinc^  cottcn. 
cu.  As  iu  cub^  cub,  cuffc^  cuU,  cummin^  cunning^  cup^ 

currc^  cu|tonu%  cut. 

Ch,  in 
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Ch  in  Cha,  and  Chra,  in  all  Hebrew  wonls  (£!?«. 
(except  Rachael,  and  Cheriihin,  which  ciistome  hath 
exempted)  and  in  such  words  as  we  take  immediately 
frora  the  Greeke,  sounds  as  it  were  k,  sc.  Cha,  quasi 
5 /i;«,  Chra  quasi  kra,  or  cm,  as  in  these  words,  ^1= 
d)i?mic%  5(nd)oritt%  2(Id)i?nuft,  (£l>aoo^  (£|)aractci%  (£at= 
cchifmc,  (Klniliuct,  (Kbi^mcra,  cbolciv  (£bi?Ic,  d)i?i'omanci?, 
dcbori),  (£ccl)0,  (Enchiribion,  mcdximcaU,  macbination, 
mdand)oli),  iIid>olacv  (£bam,  Scpnlcbcr.  In  other  words 
10  uot  taken  froni  hence,  Ch  is  pronounced  after  the 
Spaniards,  or  our  7mich,  as  in  ^l>ab^  d^affc^  ^Ciit^ 
cbant,  c^ap,  dnirijc,  cbaft,  cbat,  d)aiu,  cbalbcr. 

(£bccf,  cbcqncr,  cbcrri),  cbcft,  cfcbcw. 

(£l)idcn,  cl)ib,  cbilb,  cbiU^  d)ip,  d)it. 
15         (£l.)oatc,  cbop. 

(£l)nb,  ct)nfc,  cbnn^  (hnrnc' 

Chr  must  of  necessity  hokl  its  pronunciation  of 
/*;,  because  h  beares  no  force  in  it.  Nor  doe  we  make 
any  use  of  it,  but  in  words  taken  from  the  Greeke 
20  or  Hebrew,  and  that  onely  with  «,  o,  or  y,  as  in 
Chrismatory ,  Chrisme,  Christ^  Christian,  Christopher, 
Chronicle,  CJiiwiography ,  Chrotiology,  Chrysocola, 
Chrysostome. 

Hath  crab,  cract,  (£rai)bocl',  crafti?,  cragfii),  crafc,  (iva, 
25  craU^  or  cranlc^  cram,  cranc^  cra^c. 

illaffa-crcb,  crcpt^  crcft^  crcio.  m. 

(£rimc,  crip=pU%  l3i?po=critc.  cpt. 

(£roatc,  cromc^  cronc^  croopc,  croiu.  «o. 

(£rnb^   crnft^    and   whatsoever  are   contracted  be-  cvu. 
30  fore  (1,  as  accriid,  qnasi  crude. 

(£lab,  dab,  dam,  dawXc,  dap,  dafp,  claip.  a;t«. 

(.Daines,  Orthoepia  Angliuana.)        (j  3  (4)  All 
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AU   the  participles  of  the  pretertense  derived  of 

substaiitives   endiiig    in    icle,    as    inanicled,    but   look 

further  iu  Eules  of  Orthuepie  for  cle  finall,  &c. 
cif.  (Elcft,  deiD. 

cix.  (IMei,  clift,  cHinb,  in=cUuc,  dip,  dijftcr,  paraditc,  & 

ur  paradctc. 
cio.  (Elorf,  do6bcr,  cioatc^  cioiCj.  cUm. 

ciit.  (EIulv  duftcr,  duttcr. 

Da,  ^miua=bab,    bag^Ic,    balli?,    bam,    6amuc,    t)au, 

bapplc,  6art,  6aftart>,  batc.  lo 

be.  Debt,  cit=ta=bcl^  bcn^  t>ccp,  bci!^  bci». 

M.  Dib,  bic,  big,  bill,  bim^  biu,  bip,  biftid). 

bo.  Docf^    boij,   cou  =  boUv   C0U  =  b0UC    (of  co7ulo)io)    bop^ 

boft^  botc,  boit>.    Doilc,  or  Doil^. 
^it.  Doublc,  bub,  ^wd,  Dublci),  hw^^  buU^  bumb^  hm\,  15 

burt^  t>\\\{,  coubuit. 
tra.         Drab,  braft,  brag,  brate,  bram,  brait». 
csre.  Drcab,  ilTilbrcb^  brccjcv,  d)il=brcu,  brcffc,  brcir». 

&ii.  Drib,  brift,  brill,  briuf,  brip. 

hvo.  Drop^  broffc,  broiuuc.  20 

bm.  Drucjcv  brum,  bruut. 

nra.  DiparH%  bwcll. 

sa.  _^actour,  fabc^  faj-i^ot/  fall,  cSambribcjc,  fau,  far, 

faft,  fat,  faitb. 
fe.  cScb,  fcU,  fcu,  £uci-fcr,  fcf-tcr,  fcttcr,  fcn>.  25 

fj.  cSictiou,  fibblc,  fifc,  ficj^  fiU,  fim=bUv  fiu^  firc,  fift, 

fit,  fiDC. 
fo.  _5ob--bcr,   focj=gr>^    folte,    foamc,    foub,   fop,    for, 

fo=ftcr,  foot,  for. 
fu.  cSub=bIc,  fumblc,  fuU,  fuu=bamcut,  furre,  fufti?,  fui).  30 

^\a.  .^laer,  flag,  flafc^  flailc,  flam,  flauucU,  flap,  flaf^, 

flat,  flaiD,  \\i\)i. 

cSIeece, 
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^Um,  fleb,  flctj,  flccf,  flcih,  flcl,  flclD,  for  fle  in  fie. 
rifle,    and  where  it  ends  any  \v.ord,  look  in  E  finail. 
,-SIicf,  (nr  fUtch  of  Bacon)  fliu,  fli^bt,  flit,  flir.        fii. 
.^loct,  float,  flow,  floub.  fi". 

5        cSIute,  fluftcr,  flu;.  fl«- 

^railc,  framc,  frat).  <sva. 

cSrcctlc,  :Srct>cric!,  frcatc,  fricnb,  frct,  frccjc,  .^rcnch.  fiv. 
^xx,  fri?'b,  fricj,  frifc,  frittcr.  fn. 

^roct,  frocj,  from,  front,  froft,  frow,  fro^c.  f^. 

10         _*vruc=tific,  fruit,  frump,  froipuc.  ft«- 

(5ab,  ijaf,  t>icj,  cjall,  iK*»i;  13^«/  ^>H^  3i"^i'/  ^^"^ft,  gat.  ^^- 
(Bob,  (Bob,  gof,  cjoU,   i^om,  cjonc,   gor,  ^oe,  ^ot,  g». 
goipuc. 

©w3-'3lc,  pll/  dii»^  ^X""/  ^u-cjiii''  31^1 .  Pt.         fiu. 
15  6r   in  ^rt,   (/0,  gu,   is   ahvaies  proper,    as  in  tlie 

prununciation  of  tbe  words  instauced  appeares.  But 
in  ge,  and  gi,  many  times  deg-enerates  to^  consonant, 
as  iu  gentle,  ginger:  A  perfect  distinction  wliereof 
will  be  bard  to  reduce  to  any  chissical  metbod,  but 
20  some  instances,  or  sligbt  instructious,  you  sball  bave 
after  the  examen  of  tbeir  coberence  witb  tbe  otber 
consouauts. 

Ban-gcb,  cftran=gcb,  cjcllr»,  gclb,  gcm,  gcntri),  fin--gcr,  3-. 
ban=c5cr,  ran--gcft,  fin-gcft,  gct,  gciD^gaiu,  (Bcorgc. 
25  Wbereby  you  may  see  Ge  before  tbese  foure  cou- 

souauts,  ^/,  l,  r,  s,  batb  a  different  or  various  sound. 
Before  ?^i,  ?i,  aud  tbe  diptbong  Eo.,  it  alvvayes  sounds 
j  consouant:  before  t  aud  w,  g  alwayes  proper:  Before 
s  likewise,  wbere  it  produces  a  distiuct  syUable,  g  iu 
30  (/e,  soundsy  cousonaut  in  all  words,  except  the  second 
persous  of  such  verbs  as  terminate  iu  g  proper,  as  ring, 

(4*)      ringest: 
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ringest:  wherefore  tlie  two  words  guesse,  ancl  Ohest, 
or  guest^  ought  truly  to  be  written  with  ue  dipthong, 
like  guenlon^  wliich  is  expressed  in  the  Table  of  Dip- 
thongs.  Before  d  also  the  differouce  ma}^  in  the  like 
nature  be  resolved,  being  most  participles  of  the  5 
pra?ter-tense;  for  those  that  are  derived  of  such  Yerbs, 
as  have  their  termination  in  g  proper,  retaine  in  ged 
the  force  of  g.  But  such  as  be  derived  from  those 
Verbs,  that  must  have  e  finall  after  ^,  seeming  to 
terminate  in  j  consonant,  do  in  their  participles  exact  10 
the  same  pronunciation,  as  may  be  seen  in  these 
words,  range.,  ranged,  string,  stringed.  Before  L,  I 
remember  it  onely  in  the  two  words  recited,  whereof 
gelly  sounds,  quasi  jelly  ^  and  is  usually  written  so;  aud 
geld  retaines  the  force  of  g  proper,  from  hence  be  15 
many  derivatives  whicli  keepe  the  same  pronunciation. 
Before  R,  h\  Anger,  begger,  bugger,  conger,  finger, 
linger,  hunger,  meager,  ceger,  7nonger,  stagger,  swagger; 
and  in  substantives  derived  of  Yerbs  terminating  in 
g  proper,  as  ringer  of  7'ing^  &c.  g  retaines  its  owne  20 
force  in  pronunciation.  In  all  the  rest  it  sounds  j 
consonant,  and  in  da^iger,  ma7iger,  &c. 

fli.  ©iblct,  ©ibfon  (a  proper  name;)  gibbl?,  ©ifcrb   (a 

proper  nanie  variousl}^  sounded,  or  ratlier  two  names 
written  alike;  whereof  one  sounds  quasi  Jifford,  the  25 
other  g  proper;)  gig,  giU  (of  a  fish;)  giU  of  wine,  quasi 
jill;  gim,  gimbltl,  ginin>,  gingcr,  gipftc,  givblc,  gipc,  gir>C5 
of  give  the  Yerb,  were  g  is  proper:  but  gives,  or 
Penda7its,  sound  qnasi  jives. 

G  in  gi,  where  it  precedes  d,  g,  r,  and  v  consonant  30 
in  give,  and  sucli  words  as  be  from  tlience  derived,  is 
alwaj^es  proper;  as  also  in  Oibso7i,  Oifford  (one  of  the 
two  names  so  writteu)  Oilford,  gill  of  a  fish,  Oilma7i, 

and 
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and  severall  proper  iiames  of  this  sort;  gimhlet,  begin, 
begimiivg,  altogitlier ,  Ginny  (as  it  liath  relation  to 
the  conntrey)  gild,  gilt,  or  laid  with  gold,  hath  its 
pronnnciation  proper.  Participles  of  the  present  tense 
5  ending  in  ging^  have  tlie  sanie  rule  to  distinguish 
their  pronunciaton,  tliat  they  of  the  preter  tense  liave 
(which  you  heard  alroady)  as  in  begging,  of  l^eg ,  and 
rrfuging,  of  ^ringe^  may  easily  be  seen.  In  tho  rest  Oi 
sounds  quasi  ji\  But  take  this  animadversion  by  Avay 

10  of  Orthographio,  that  whcn  you  are  to  set  downe  in 
Avriting  any  word  (whereat  you  may  chance  to  doubt) 
for  which  on  the  sudden,  you  can  produce  neither 
Rule,  nor  Orthodoxe  example;  it  is  farre  nnn-e  com- 
mendable   to  attribute  to  each  letter  its  peculiar  and 

15  native  faculty  or  force,  than  any  wise  to  innovate; 
or  to  be  either  tho  bcginner  or  seconder  of  a  bad 
customc:  as  some  ignorant  porsons,  that  only  respect 
the  denominations  of  the  letters,  and  not  their  severall 
force:   Avhereupon  diverse  of  theiii  write  g  before  all 

20  the  vowels  for  j  consonant;  which  is  altogether  ab- 
surd,  and  tliis  comes  for  want  either  of  due  in- 
struction,  or  of  care.  Whercfore  it  is  necef^sary  for 
all  that  desire  to  be  Orthographists,  or  able  to  write 
English    right    (which    likewise    hokls    good    in    any 

25  tongue  or  language  whatsoever)  to  know  perfectly 
and  readily  the  particuhir  force  of  every  letter,  or 
what  every  letter  severally  or  joyntly  implies. 

Tliis  we  seklome  use  in  the  beginningof  a  sylhabk,  6i?a. 
but  in  the  word  Ghost,  and  certaine  proper  names,  as  ^5^' 

30  Iuglieenram.,  &c.  But  when  they  happen  together,  they 
are  to  be  taken  as  a  combination,  for  which  reason  lin- 
serted  them.  Througli  all  the  vowels  (if  used  in  all) 
Gh  thus  beginning  a  syllable  sounds  g  proper,  a  little 
aspirated  by  reason  of  the  h.    Some  would  have  Ghest 

H  and 
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and   Ohe^  thus  written;    but  (as  I  said  before)  they 

be  farre  better  guest,  and  guef]. 
©la.  ©Ia6,  (Bliim-fidb,  gU-iu=bcr,  glavc,  tjlafic,  ijlajc. 

flii.  ©lib,  glib,  glic,  cjlim,  gliftcr,  glittcr. 

flu.  niin^Ici),   cjlcc,   cjlccfc,   glcamc,   cjlcanc.    For  this  5 

combinatiou   when   it  is  fiuall,   you  liave  more  in  L 

and    R   in    the    end    of   a   word,    in    their    peculiar 

rules. 

G  before  L  in  glorg.^  is  produced  quasl  DL. 
flio.  ©lobc,  q\ov,  glofc,  Qlow,  qIu,  cjluc^i:,  glum,  (jlut.    to 

©itfl.         (5nal,  paip,  cjnc,  >(=c5ncc>,  pit,  ijno,  gnu.    G  in 

this  combination  inclines  to  the  force  of  N. 
©va  (Bracc,   i)c=pabc,   cjvaft,   gvainc,   pap-plc,   cjraffc, 

cjrafc,  cjrai). 
flre.  ©rc,    (Brcccc,   (jricfc,   (Brcctc,   mon=grcII,   bi-pcft,  1.5 

grci?=bouni),  cjrciv»,  mamjrc,  &c. 
m  ^mbcrcjricc,  or  ©rcccc  rather,  Qribiiron,  (jritj,  cjrim, 

grin,  ^ripc,  cjrift,  pit. 
flro.  ©rocj=(jcrin,  cjropc,  poffc,  groat,  groip. 

flru.  (5rub,  cjrunt,  cjrup.  20 

em.  (Bualtcr,   cjuarb,   cjucrbon,   gucft,  &c.    These  you 

have  in  the  I)ipthong-s. 
^a.  1bab=bcrbafK'i%  Kkuci?,  or  ^actnci?,  ba6,  t>aft/  H^i^ 

ha\)    (an   aspiration   of  Jia,   which   is   used   Avhen   oue 

is    spoken    to  by   another  familiar   friend)  ba!c,  ball,  25 

bam,  l^anna,  bap,  barc,  I^art,  baft,  bat,  bat>c,  bau)= 

t|>ornc,  t^ax}. 
H  §,l!>eb,  i\)€ft,  t>ctt,  \)cm,  i)cn,  bcr,  Ibcftcr  (quasi  Ester, 

E  long)  Bcffct,  bcit>. 

t>i.  Ibi,  bibc,  biU,  I>im,  bin=bcr,  bip,  birc,  |)ic\  biifc,  30 

^it,  ^u,  T^ix- 

"^ob^ble, 
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Tsobblc,  bofma,  boi^,  bolb,  bop,  bov6,  boft,  bot,  boip.  J?o. 

16ub,  bucflc,  Initt-Mc,  buc,  buf,  buij,  bufftcu,  bull,  i?u. 
^umblc,  buuM-cb,  buvvi?,  iMiy. 

J  is  a  Consonant:  and  here  yon  niay  againe  take  ara. 
5  notice  tliat  J  in  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  preceding 
another  vowell,  alwayes  degenerates  into  a  Consonant. 

Jacfion,   ^furfct,   iubc,   iruj,    iutc<?,   iam,   ianiiavr», 
Jaqucc^,  iav,  iaii. 

Jcffvr»,  icUi>,  icit,  ict,  Jciv»,  Ji,  jill,  Jcvmin,  Cnnnr»,  zt. 
10  Jinfcvfon. 

Job,  iocfi>,   iot»    (tho  Hebrcw  letter)  iocj,  ioll  of  a  Zo, 
Sammon;  ioftlc,  Jovbau,  iot,  ioi),  Jobn. 

jfub^,  iuicc,  Jub,  iubgc,  imj,  xwjX,  ium,  iuft.  And  ju. 
generally  whensoever  you  have  the  denomination  of 
15  {/  before  a,  n,  or  u,  Avhat  seemes  to  be  written  Avith 
g,  must  be  expressed  by  j  Consonant,  and  never  by 
O,  which  hath  another  force,  as  I  have  instanced  be- 
fore.  Before  E,  or  I,  1  remember  no  more  but  those 
T  have  here  inserted,  that  be  Avritteu  Avith  j  Conso- 
20  nant,  the  rest  with   G,  as  I  said  before  in   O. 

Batbcvinc,  lUiIcn^cr,  we  use  K  before  A  in  no  ma. 
other  words  {unlesse  perchance  in  some  proper  name) 
but  C  alwayes:  In  these  two  alwaies  K. 

BcblC,  IPicfcb,  fccj,  fcf,  fcU,  fcmb,  (or  comh  as  wo  te. 

25  call  it)  fcn,  fcpt,  iDicfcv,  mil=fcft,  lut,  llciv»,  fc^. 

Hibc,  ficf,  fib,  ffif,  fiU,  tim,  fin,  ffip,  fiffc,  fit.   We  ti. 

note,  alwaies  write  A'  for  C  whcn  it  is  to  go  before 
E,  or  /,    and    not  otherwise:    for    then   C  losetli  its 
owne  force,  and  sounds  like  iS,  &c. 
30  These   two  Ave  make  no  nse  to  begin  a  syllable,  u. 

but   oncly   whcn   it  is  joyned   with   C,   that  C  ended  *"• 
the   last  syllablc,  as   in   cucfolb,   cucfou?,  &c.     But  Ave 
never  begin  a  word  with  either  of  them. 

H  2  Bnap 
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ana.         Bnap,  tmvc. 

ine.  ^nc,  fncU,  fncw. 

!ni.  ^nifc,  fnic,  fnip,  fnil. 

tno.  llno,   fnocf,   fnob,  fno6,   fnog,   fnol,  fnop,   fnot, 

fnoir»,  linojc. 
tnii.  Hnnb,  fnncflc.    Pronounce  kn,  as  the  Latines  doe 

their  Cn,  a  little  in  the  nose,  or  upper  palat.  5 

ca.  Slab,  lacf,  lab,  lag,  lafc,  Calc,  lamb,  lanb,  lap, 

larb,   lajfc,  lat-tcv,   lat>c   (or  tvasJf)    \aw,    \ax>,   \aj:, 

la^ic. 
'f-  Cci»,  Icft,  Ic^,  lcfc,  lcm-mon,  Icn^,  Icapc,  Icffc,  lct. 

li.  (5Iib,  licf,  lii»,  lifc,  ligc,  lifc,  lilli?,  limb,  £in,  lip,  ^ 

obliqnc,  lirc,  Ii|t,  littcr,  IiiH\ 
lo.  £ob[tcr,  locf,  loafc,  locj,  lol,  £on6on,  lop,   lort», 

loft,  lot,  lODC,  loiD,  loi?. 
m.  Cnbbcr,   Inct,   Cucf,    lucj,    lufc,    lull,    lump,  Cun, 

lurf,  luft.  15 

ma.  illab  (in  Spencer)  macfrcU,  mab,  mag=nific,  mafc, 

malc,  malt,   malmcfci?   (which  we  call  mamfic)  man, 

map,  mar,  maft,  mat,  maii),  mai?,  ma^c. 
mc.  SHiich  (a  word  out  of  use)  ar--mcb,  mccct,   mclt, 

mcn,  mct,  mcn).  20 

mi,  ilTicflC    (a   word  likewise   obsolete)    mibriffc,    miU, 

miijbt,  minc,  mirc,  miffc,  micc,  mifc,  mitc,  mix- 
nio.  illocf,  moob,  moU,  moonc,  mopc  (a  vulgar  word) 

mor  =  tific,  moft,  \\\o\x>. 
mn.  Ulucf,  mut»,  muc,  muffc,  mu^-wcU,  mummi},  mun=25 

bific,  murbcr,  muft,  mutc. 
mna.  This  is  no  true  combination  in  ourTongue;  though 

I   have    condesceuded    to  follow   their  example,    that 

unnecessarily  have  inserted  it,  in  respect  of  Mnemo- 

syne,  which  we  some  use,  as  she  were  our  owne.    And  30 

perhaps  some  one  or  two  more,  Avhich  we  had  immedi- 

ately 
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ately  from  the  Greekes,  as  chiefe  Lords  of  the  Fine. 

ilaiJ,    nam   (an    usiiall   termination   of  the   names  'da. 
of  many  townes   which   Ave   had  of  the  tSaxons)   nap, 
nav6,  nafti),  nat,  nai). 
5         lleb,  nccf,  ncb,  ncll,  ncp,  ncft,  nct,  ncii>,  nciijb.      n^ 
iTib  iTicholuy,  nicj,  nitjb,  nill,  nip,  nit,  niuc.  nt. 

iTocf,  not»,  noij,  nol,  nonc,  nov,  noic,  not,  nou>,  annoi^.  no. 
Hul-lific,  nun  numb,  nuvcc,  uut,  ncwcc^  nu. 

Pacf,  pab,  pag,  palc,  pommont,  pan,  pap,  pavt,  pa. 
10  paft  (where   note,   that  past  signifyiug'  a   time   gone, 
hath  A,  short,  past  the  substantive  for  dow,  .4,  long) 
pat,  paiu,  parc,  pai?. 

pccf,    pcb,    pdfc,   )fcoXc,   pcmbvotc,   pcn,   iumpcv,  pe. 
pcftc,  pct,  pccpc. 
15         pib=blc,  picf,  fi'6  (/  hmg)  piij,   pitc,  piU,  pimp,  pt. 
pin,  pip,  pivt,  piffc,  pit,  piy. 

poi),  pofc,  poU,  ponb,  pop  povfc,  poftcvnc,  pot,  pov.  po. 
pu6=iMc,  puftc,  pug,  pufc,  puU,  pum-mcU,  pup-pi),  pu. 
pue,  put. 
20  Ph    is    the    same    with    the  Greek  ^,  which  we  p^a. 

boiTOwed  of  them,  and  now  make  our  owne;  but 
only  iii  such  words  as  came  to  iis  along  with  it.  It 
sounds  alwayes  like  our  F,  as  in  Phalange ,  Philip, 
Phillis,  philter,  Phleagme,  Phlegeton ,  Phlegmatick, 
25  Phantasie,  Philosopliie,  plianta.wia, phrenctick,  Phrenx^g, 
Phaeton,  Phares,  lAasphemie,  Polyphemus ,  Pheascmt, 
Elephant^  Orphan,  Dolphin,  trophie,  Prophet,  pro- 
phesie,  triuniph ,  Epitapli,  d-c.  Which  be  all  Greek 
words,  and  written  as  you  see. 
30  pi>vafC6    (a   proper   name)    and    pbvafcc^    (or   sen-  p^iva. 

tences)  UIctap^vaftcc->,  Pt>vi)0;ia.    Ph  souuded  as  before. 

B  3  piacc, 
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pia.  piacc,   plaguc,  planc,  pUiinc,  plaftcv,  or  plaiftcr, 

plattcr,  plau>,  plai?. 

pie.  pica,  picai»,  plcnifl?,  pJcafc,  complctc. 

Dii.  pil?'b  {y  or  i  long)  rc-p!l?,  pligbt. 

pio.  Om=plovc,  plot,  ploiD,  pIoiDci',  im^plo^.  5 

piu.  puuj,  plum,  plump,  plufb. 

Pia.  praijuc  (a  city  in  Poland)  pvall,  ipxawt,  pvat,  prar>c; 

prai?. 

prc.  ^iftcm  =  p'rcb  (which  is  rather  distempcrkl  and  there- 

fore  not  well  put  in)  prci>,  prcffc,  prctt^.  10 

Dri.  Price,  pribe,  pricf ,  lam-priU,  prim-rofc,  prifc,  bcprirc. 

pro.  Prog,  pronc,  prop,  prorc,  proftitutc,  propc,  prou?. 

pru.  Sprucc,  prunc  (both  Yerb  and  Substantive,  for  a 

kinde  of  fruit.) 

pfa.  This  Ave   have   of  the  Greeke»  Psi,   and  use  it  as  15 

a  combination  onely  in  words  derived  from  the 
Greeke,  as  in  pfalmc,  Pfaltcr.  In  the  beginning  of 
a  word,  as  in  Pseudo  -  Prophet ,  P  hath  little  sound 
beforo  ^S*,  hut  in  the  middle  is  pronounced  full,  as 
if  they  parted:  For  as  tlie  Latines  say  scri-psi,  so  20 
we  say  dro-psy,  of  Hydrops;  yipsy,  rapsody,  (C-c. 

(Sua.         SquabMc,  fquab,  quaffc,  quag--mirc,  ([uatc,  qualmc, 
(fjuasi  qnairme)  quailc,  quan,  (Uuarlce,  quafb. 

qu:.  lUucft,  qucll,  qucftor. 

iiHi.  (Uui,   quibbtc,  quicf,   tSuib=nam  (the  name   of  a25 

viHage)  quotb,  quoticut. 

,mo.  (Duoi)=nam   (the   name   of  another  viUage)   quotb, 

quoticnt. 

Q  before  uo    sounds  k,    u   not   pronounced,    as 
quotb,   quasi  fotb/   &c.  as   is   said  before   in  tlie  Dip-  30 
thongs.     The  rest  proper. 

Kab-blc, 
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Kflb--blc,   md,   rai),  raftcr,  rag,  ratc,  rall,  ram,  Ka. 
rau,  rap,  raic,  ((|nasi  rajc)  racc,  rat,  ram,  rai?. 

2\cct=lcfic,  xih,  bc-rcft,  rcct,  rcll,  rcm-naut,  rcubcr,  re. 
Kcpc^  (a  proper  namo)  rcft,  rct,  rcID. 
5  Kib,  ricc,  rit»,  riffc,  riij,  Kicharb,  riU,  rim,  rinfc,  ri. 

rip,  rift,  Kijc,  rifc,  Ki(ji>,  Kittcic^t*»?^  Ki6ijc=Ii?. 

Kob,  roct,  rot»,  ro^uc,  roafc,  roilc,  roU,  rom,  roft,  ro. 
rofc,  rot,  roio,  Kojc^borroucjb,  rov=aU. 

'K\x\),  ruct,  rub-bcr,  ruc,  ruff,  rug,  rul-li?,  rumblc,  ru. 
lorun,  rup-turc,  ruft^,  rut. 

Kbafic>,  (5omor-rba,  Kl^ctorict,  Kbctorician.  This  »i?«. 
(as  I  said  before  in  tho  single  cousonants)  Ave  learned 
to  combino  from  the  Hebrewes,  Syrians,  and  Ara- 
bians.  H  is  of  no  force  in  pronunciation.  The  Latine 
15  Grammarians  admit  uot  this  combination,  notwith- 
standing-  they  have  Rhetor,  Rhasis,  &c.  as  well  as  we. 

Sadc,  fab,  fafc,  fagc,  fatc,  faic,  falc,  faUi?,  famc,  sa. 
§ampfon,  fanb,  fap,  fart,  fatc,  )i\w,  fai?,  SajfJ 

%Ci)q,C  (or  a  kinde  of  reed)   ficiJC,   \cdc,   fcU,  fcub,  fc 
20  fct,  fcipcr,  fcr. 

Sib,  fict,  Sibnci),  fift,  priecilla,  Sim:  fin,  fip,  <Sir,  m. 
fifter,  fit,  fiuc  (/  short)  fijc,  fisc. 

Se,  and  Si  we  seldome  read  in  tlic  begiuning- 
of  words,  other  than  those  recited,  and  some  feAv 
25  more.  But  in  lieu  thereof  we  take  Ce  aud  Ci ,  as  in 
Cell  (or  private  roome)  Cisterm  &c.  S  in  Se  finall 
sounds  z,  so  doth  it  in  sie,  sy,  seij,  at  the  eud  of  a 
word,  as  in  Tansey ,  Quinseij ,  Kersey,  which  sound  all 

but 
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)3ut  sr/,  kc.  except  it  followes  one  of  these  three  Cou- 
souants,  P,  S,  or  T,  as  iu  dropsie,  maftie,  Chatsey, 
as  also  L  iu  Chelsey ,  &c. 

fo.  Sob,  forfc,  fob,  foft,  fog,  fotc,  folcmnc,  fomc  (the 

Prouoiiue)  §onnc  (which  we  pronouuce  §un)  fop,  forv^,  5 
foffc,  fot,  foii>,  fout^). 

fu.  Sub=tiU   (where   B  sonnds  T)  fuct,  fub,   fuc,  §uf= 

foltc,  fuU^,  fum  (the  Substantive  for  a  qiiantity  of 
mone}^,  &c.). 

Sfa.  .'^cab,    lCuftoIb,    fcainc    (which   some   write    ftciuc)  lo 

fcalb,  §cammonr»,  ican,  fcapc,  fcavcc,  fca^  (of  little  use). 

fce.  §ccptci',  tranfccnb,  aud  wliatsoever  we  derive  from 

the  Latiue  Verb  scando,  as  ascend,  descend,  &c. 

fci.  PriiciUa,    Prifcian,   &c.   what    shall   occurre  from 

that  (wheuce  we  take  this  combiuatiou)  or  any  other  15 
tongue.     Sce,  and  Sci,    sound  alwaies  quasi  Se,  and 
Si,  or  Ce  Ci:  but  sca,  sco,  scu,  quasi  ska,  sJco,  skn; 
Which  are  altogether  iu  lieu  thereof. 

fco.         Scoffc,  Scocj=gin,   fcopc,  fcorc,   fcot,  fcouli»,  fcolb, 
fcourc.  .  20 

fcu.         '^cub,  fcufflc,  fcuU,  fcum,  fcup=pit,  fcoopc. 

Sfa.  This  combiuatiou  before  A,  0,  and  V,  is  unueces- 

iio-  sarily  iuserted,  by  reason  we  make  very  little  use 
thereof,  as  I  said  iu  Sca,  uotwithstanding  1  grant 
they  niay  be  used,  as  well  as  sca,  sco,  scu,  because  25 
they  imply  the  same  force.  But  the  best  of  our 
Orthographists  iu  that  kiude  use  onely  C,  I  presume 
for  this  reason,  iu  respect  the  Latin  admits  no  K, 
in  it  selfe,  and  it  is  our  glory  to  come  as  nigh  the 
Latin  as  we  can.  But  before  E,  and  7,  in  that  nature,  30 
Sk  is  alwayes  used,  aud  Sc,  which  before  either  of 
those  vowels,  imply  no  niore  but  S  (as  I  said  before) 
after  the  manner  of  the  Latin. 

niaftcb, 
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ilTuifcb,  Shclton,  ffcurc,  muifct.  \u. 

Stip,  jtijic,  itill,  itim,  itiu,  itip,  ftit,  ftirt.  su. 

This  combination  Ave  had  from  the  Greeks;  though  '*"• 
now  it  bo  our  owne,  \vo  make  little  use  of  it.    In  J, 
5  (),  ur  V,   Ch   sounds  K,  as  in  Schole  (the  name  of  a 
vinage)  Schoole    or  phice  of  learning.     But  in  E  and 
/,    C  is    omitted    in    pronunciation,    as    appeares    in 
schediile;   schisme,    whicli    onelv   quasi  sisme,   as    we 
generally  pronouuce  it. 
10        Scrabblc,  fcrag,  fcramblc,  icrall,  the  Yerbe,  fcrap,  uva. 
fcratcb,  icrawle,  or  bill  in  writing. 

Scrcatc,  icrccf,  icrcw.    t^cicric,  icribbc,  icrip,  icro,  stve. 
fcrot;  kwK,  fcrub,  Scroop.  '"'• 

SK^cflc,  ibabc,  iba6=6oii'>,  ibait,  ibacj,  \\}u\c,  iball,  \\)a. 
i5ibamu)aii,  ibamc,  ibapc,  ibarc,  ibapc. 

%\)cti,  ibcc,  ibcU,  ibcit»,  Sbdiaugcr,  the  name  of  fi,e. 
a  towne. 

Sbib=Ici?,  ibift,  i|>ill,  ibim,  ibiuc,  ibip,  Sbirlc^,  fbit,  (t?.. 
Sbipbbam,  the  name  of  a  towne. 
20         Sbod,   ibob  (for  shoo'd)  iboofc,  ibolc,  fbouc  (the  ,>. 
preterperfect  tense   of  shine)    fbop,  fbort,   ibot,  iboip, 
ibor>cII. 

.  Sbublic,  \\}\idc,  it)ub,  \{)\x<^,  i|)uiilc,  \):}Vi\\,  ibut.   S  in  fi,u. 
the  beginniug  of  any  word  is  alwajes  proper. 
25         Sbrc,  ibrciu,  ibri,  ibriit,  ibrib  (a  word  of  no  use)  \\,va. 
it)ro,  Sbropbam  (the  name  of  a  village)  ibroit»b,  ibroit), 
which  is  better  written  \\)XC\\>:  l^ru,  i^^rub,  ibrump. 

This    combination    is   proper,    though    not  much 
used    (as  you  see)    by   reason    of   tlie    abundance   of 
30  consonants,  whicii  the  Latines  especially  abhorre. 

Slab,  ilacfc,  flab,  flafc,  flam,  flaubcr,  flap,  ilat.     \ia. 
I  aiiilcb 
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fie.  illillcb    (or  mi^Icb,    of  misle,   or  mixle)   for    that 

whicli    comes    of    the    compoimd    Verb    mis-lead,    is 
mis-led.    §>\edc,  flcubcr,  flccp,  ilcpt,  flClt». 

fii.  Slid,  flib,  ]\\fi,  llitj,  (a  word  out  of  use)  fUmc,  \\ip, 

flit,  flir»c.  5 

jio.  Slob,  flop,  )Um>. 

Mu.  SIub=bcr,  |Iug-cjar6,  flut, 

sma.         Smarf,  fmall,  jmart. 

iine.  SmcII,  fuuit. 

fmi.  Smilc,  puit,  imitc.  lo 

Uno.  Smotf,  fmotc,  fmot. 

M"«-  Smug,  Smuttcr.    Smc  iu  the  eud  of  a  word  hath 

its  peculiar  pronuuciatiou,  Avhich  you  shall  see  here- 
after,  when  we  troat  of  the  Liquids  severall}^ 

siifl.         Suact,   fuaftlc,  luafc,  fuailc,  Suapc,  j\\ai(),  fuarlc,  15 
fuaft. 

fiif.  Sucatc,   fuclliu,  fucu),   the   preterperfect  tense   of 

the  Verb  s)wu\ 

fni.  Suib,  fuitf,  fuip,  fuirlc  (which  some  write  smirle) 

fuicjc.  20 

m.  Suorlc,  fuorc,  fuot,  fuom,  fuort. 

fnu.  Suud,   fUUffC. 

fpa.  Spafc,  fpall,  fpau,  fparc,  fpar,  fpat,  fpair». 

fpe.  Spcd,  fpcb,  fpcU,  fpcub,  fpcrt. 

ipi.  Spicc,  fpig=got,  fpifc,  fpill,  fpiublc,  fpit.  25 

(pu.  Spofc  (or  spake,    the  preterperfect  teuse  of  the 

Verb  speake)    0   short:    aud    fpofc  of  a  Cart-wlieele, 

where  0  is  loug:  fpot,  fport,  fporlc,   0  loug:  fpoufc. 
)pw.  Spub,  fpuc,  the  Verb,  to  vomit:  fpuu,  fpuruc. 

f.iua.         Squabblc,  fquab,  fquall,  fquat,  fqucafc.  30 

fciui.  Squib,  fquit^tcr.    This  combiuatiou  is  made  little 

use    of,    but    in    Avords    more    barbarous.      S  proper, 

q  sounds  k,   u,  iv. 

Stab 
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Stub,  Itud,  ftuftc  (qiiasi  stdfe,  A  long)  ftag,  ftafc,  U. 
)taU,  ftam,  ftanb,  ftarrc,  ftart,  \U\vc  the  Vcrb. 

§tca6i),  Scbbiu,  ii>or--|tc6,  .'§tctjuicU,  ftcaltb,  ftcm  of  fie. 
systema,  and  ftcamc  or  vapoitr^  ftip,  <§tcpbcn/  ftcID  tlie 
5  Yerb,  ftciD'6,  ftcifce. 

§tid,    itiftc,   ftilc,   ftiut,   ftip,   ftir,  §ti?jf  for  Hell  n\. 
anioug'  the  Poets. 

<Sto(f,  §tofc,  ftolc,  ftoluc,  ftop,  ftoiu.  flo. 

§tub,  ftucf,  jtuit,  ftuftc,  §tufc,  [tuut,  fturbi?,  ftuttcr,  fiu. 
10  ftug  (a  vulgar  word.) 

Strafc,  Straub,  )tran>,  ftran.  m. 

iUiui|trcb,  ftrcafc,  StrcUi?,  ftrctd),  jtrciu,  the  preter-  prc 
perfect  tense  of  stroiv. 

Stricf,  ftrifc,  ftrifc,  ftripc,  ftrip.  pn. 

15         Strocf,  ftrofc,  ftroofc,  [trop,  ftropc  of  strive,  ftrow,  pro. 
()c  =  ftroi?. 

§trucf,  ftrugglc,  ftumpct,  ftrut.  flru. 

.SIuHlb,  |U>acf  (aii  obsolete  word)  fipabMc,  pcrUPabc,  (ipa. 
wagcjcr,  firaUou»,  fipam  of  sicim,  fu>amp,  iu>an,  fu>ap, 
20  fipart,  fwarc,  iiuafbcr,  fu>cat,  \mai  (quasi  sivet^  the 
preterperfect  tense  of  siccat)  fu>arv»C,  fu>ar>. 

§n)cU,  fwcpt,  an--fu)cr.  fwe. 

Sn)ib  =  blc  (a   barbarous  word)   iu>itd>,   in>iU,   fu>im,  fan. 
flDinc,  fu>ipc,  lU>ilfc,  Siuit^cr,  which  we  call  Swisser. 
25  §u»orc   (for  sicare)    of  the  Yerbe  sweare,  fiDorb,  fn>o. 

ilDOUUb.    In  swound  W  is  scarcely  pronounced  at  all, 
and  but  moderately  in  sivorcl,  and  sicore. 

§lDUltc,   llDllt,  which   is  better  both   written   and  \xdvl. 
pronouiiced  Soot. 
30  (Eubbr»  (the  nanio  of  a  stuffo)  tacfliuij,  taffcta,  taij,  iEa. 

tafc,  taU,  tulc,  tamc,  taiumr»,  tau,  tap,  tarrc,  tar=tar, 
taft,  tattcr,  tax. 

a  2  boiftcb 
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tf.  Boiftcb,    tccfc,    tcU    tdc     (a    kind    of    wild-fowle) 

tcm3  or  tcmfc,  tcn6,  miuiftcv,  tcttcr,  tcat,  tcit). 
ti.  (Lib,  tictlc,  tibc,  tie,  tifflc,  tig,  titc,  till,  tilc,  timc, 
timorouc^  tiu,  tiuc  of  a  forke,  tip,  au =tiquc,  tirc,  (w- 
ticc,  a6r>CV-tifC,  'tis  {per  AphcEi^csin,  for  it  is,  con-  5 
traction  inier  Poeias  usiiati/oima)  whicli  liee  that  reads 
Poets  must  needs  be  acquainted  with,  I  short,  in 
'tis,  S  qiiasl  Z. 

Pbthificf  of  Phihisis.,  a  disease  which  the  Greeks 
call  (fd^iaig^  the  Latines  Phihisis^  or  affaciiis  maras-  lo 
modes ,  and  marasmns,   wo  by  the  generall  terme  of 
Consumption,  as  indeed  it  is  Consumptio  toiius,  d^c. 

Ptisancl,  or  Ptixon:  I  set  these  words  here  as 
they  occurre,  having  no  fitter  place,  in  regard  of  the 
generall  pronunciation  of  them.  They  be  both  Greeke  i5 
words;  neither  indeed  have  we  any  such  combination 
as  either  of  them,  in  our  owne  tongue,  for  Piolomie 
is  a  proper  nanie  and  Greeke  word  too.  The  first 
we  vulgarly  pronounce  quasi  Tisick,  the  second  Tisancl, 
the  third  Tolomie,  for  to  P  before  T  we  scarcely  20 
give  any  sound  at  all,  when  it  happcns  thus,  as  you 
see  very  rarely;  which  made,  I  might  not  altogether 
omit  them.  But  now  to  returne  to  Ti,  from  whence 
we  are  digressed. 

^rtift,  abortipc,  t^  or  tic,  the  Verb.  25 

to,  (Eo,  the  word  being  a  signe  of  the  Dative  case,  &c. 

toc  of  a  mans  foot,  the  one  alwayes  written  with  E,  the 
other  alwayes  without,  the  sound  ali  one:  t0IV>,  such 
as  women  spin:  (Eoi),  a  proper  name,  (Eoab  a  venemous 
creature;  totj,  toU,  or  rir/g,  quasi  toiulc,  (toU  a  proper  30 
name,  o  short,  L  accented,  or  acute;  and  so  Millars 
toU,  toU=bootI>,  &c.  tomc,  touc,  top,  torc,  toffc,  tottcr, 

ftOt>C,  or  hot  hath,  toi>,  iojc  quasi  to^C. 

tu.         {Eub,  tucf,  )"tui),  tuft,  tug,  Mc,  tuU,  tumbrcU,  tun, 

turtie, 
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turtie,  tltffod,  tut,  improperly  used  in  pronunciation, 
for  to't  a  contraction  of  to  it,  where  o  ought  to 
sound  in  a  manner  like  oo  dipthong. 

(Ehad,    a    vulgar  woid,    ©>amce,   which  we   call  a;i?a. 

5  {Eamee,  t^^anf,  W^aX,  thaii?,  or  dissolve.  (Ebajcton,  a 
proper  name. 

(E|)C,  the  article  is  alwaies  written  with  E  singie,  ti?e, 
as,  the  house,  &c.  but  t^CC  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the 
Pronouue   thou.,   is   alwaies   written  Avith  ee  dipthoug. 

10  There  ought  like  to  be  a  distinction  of  sound,  though 
we  seldome  give  it,  between  them.  (E^)cb,  the  ter- 
mination  of  some  Participles,  whose  Verbs  end  in  th, 
as  bequeathed,  bequeath,  and  others  whereb}"  it  is 
more  properly  expressed.    ^l^cft,    t^cm,  t|)Cn,  tt)Crc,  the 

isAdverbe,  and  ii^dv  the  Pronouue  (thus  alwayes  in 
writing  distinguished,  thougli  in  sound  they  seem  all 
one.)  iD^etfovb,  t^cifc,  or  thcfc,  theevc  (the  Verb)  which 
some  write  t^icvc,  because  t|)icfc  is  usually  written  so. 
tL)?er}  wh'''!  sounds  quasi  t^^ai),  gat^^cr,  alto^ct^cr,  &c. 

20  iLhld,   tl)i(jl)   of  a  mans   body,    {gh   not  souuded)  ttit. 

tbimblc,  tt)in,  t^inc  (in  one  Th  hath  a  briske  souucl, 
in  the  latter  a  flat)  tbir=t^,  t^ie,  t^)itc  (a  word  only 
used  amoug  the  vulgars)  t^^. 

(£^ofc   (used   onely  of  countrey  people,  aud   old  ti?o. 

25  women)  t^ofc,  t|;)OU,  tboug^). 

ilbumb,  tburlc  (a  word  obsoiete)  tl?uo,  (Ebujctou.  m. 
Th   hath   origiually   a  brisk  ayre,   or  an  aspirate  aud 
nimble  faculty  iu  pronunciation,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Greek  d^  or  Theta  (whose  force  it  ought  to  retaine) 

3'>  whence  I  suppose  the  Saxons  fetch'd  it,  for  from 
them  we  had  it.  Notwithstancling  that  tyrannicall 
usurper  Custome  (brought  in  at  first  by  carelesnesse) 
hath  in  many  of  our  words  wrested  it  from  its  proper 

(Daines ,  Orthoepia  Anglicana.j       I  3  (5)  d,nd 
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and  native  force,  to  a  diiller,  more  heavy,  and  flat 
sound,as  in  these,  that,  the,  both  Article  audPronoune, 
them,  then,  there,  and  thei^',  these,  theij,  thou,  thine,  thy, 
ihis,  those,  thongh,  thiis,  thence:  fatham  (which  some 
pronouuce  fadam)  hrothell,  further,  thither,  father,  5 
No7'therne,  worthy,  lieathcn;  and  generally  in  words 
ending  in  ther,  thed,  theth,  theft,  aud  their  participles 
of  the  present  tense  ending  in  thing,  as  brother,  brea- 
thed,  breatheth  (which  is  better  onely  breathes)  and 
therefore  we  shall  seldome  use  theth,  as  in  our  lo 
Etymologicall  part  will  further  appeare:  beqneathest, 
bequeathing.  And  in  words  ending  in  therne,  as 
Southerne.  Whereto  add  bnrthen,  farthing,  nmrther, 
and  the  words  we  recited  of  this  sort  for  th 
finall  in  ath.  The  rest  be  all  proper,  as  in  thank,  15 
theft,  third,  &c.  In  burthen  and  murther,  many 
pronouuce  Th,  like  d:  which  promiscuous  use  of 
D  and  Th,  descended  hereditarily  to  us  from  the 
Saxons. 

abva.  (Ehvucc,  thraU,  tln-umb,  lln-uft,  tbruttlc  (which  is  20 

obsolete.) 

tbre.  (Ebrcb,   tbrCutcu   (where  Ea   sounds  but  E  short) 

t^rciD  of  ikrow. 

tbri.  CElnnrc,  (Et^rUtin,  tbrip,  tbricc,  tbrir>c,  *  short,  the 

preterperfect  tense  of  ihrive.  2.-. 

tbro.  (Lbrob,   tbr0U(3t>,   tl;)rop    (the  terminatiou   of  some 

few  proper  names)  t^roiD  the  Yerbs,  t|)rou)Ce,  or  paines, 
belonging  to  a  woman. 

tbrii.  (Elnuift,  &c.  Th  before  JR  alwaies  proper. 

jEbn^a.  (EbWurt,  tbWuCt,  t^lDiltc  (a  word  obsolete.)  30 

This  combinatiou  I  remember  not  any  Avhere 
properly  used  but  in  thtvart,  nor  do  I  commend  the 
use,  more  than  for  necessity,  of  such  as  are  thus 
tedious  and  difficult  to  produce.  Our  best  Masters 
that  Latium  ever  kuew,  rejected  them,  and  let  us  35 
strive  to  come  as  nigh  them  as  we  can. 

(Erab, 
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Srab,  tract,  trabe  or  handicraft,  trai)e  the  preter-  nm. 
perfect  tense  of  tread,  in  lieu  of  trode:  tramiUcU,  trainc, 
Irap,  trattlc,  ftrau?,  trai?. 

2rca6,  trcb,    the    termination    of    diverse  words;  ttc. 
5  trcU  likewise   a  termination,  trcwiblc,  S^rcnt,  (Ercpan, 
bijtrcife,    treat,    trc^,   an   instrumeut  Dairv-maids    are 
well  acquainted  with. 

(Eribc,  tricc,  tri'b  (a  participle  of  trie)  trig,  trid,  trt. 
trim,  CErincalo,  trip,  tritc,  or  wome  out  of  use  like 
10  the  word. 

{Erobe   of  tread,  trougb,  troU,  trot,  tron>,  (tror>,  tro. 
trowle,  troublc,  which  we  call  truhle. 

toct,   true,   trucj,  truU,   trunMc,   truit.     In  this  tru. 
combination  nothing  is  difficult. 
16         (IiDaites,  tipainc,  tiDdPC,  twine,  twift.   The  first  is  ^ma. 
a  proper  name,  the  second  growne  out  of  fashion,  the 
third  and  last  necessar}^  and  proper,   the  fourth  use- 
full    enoug-h.     More  I  remember   not:    their  pronun- 
ciation  is  not  hard. 
20         <lvcki>(,  t^afcr,  paUcr»,  t>amp,  r>ant,  rant-parb,T  not  \>a. 
sounded,  parlct,  t>aft,  VCkW):  commonly  called  Vosse. 

Dicu),  t>e6,  an  usuali  termination  of  mau}^  Parti-  »e. 
ciples,  t>ent,  Ocrte,  or  light  green,  a  tertue  in  Heraldry, 
pcft,  inpciijb. 
25         Picc,    prot>ibc,   t>ic,   riUage,  innijari),   t>crtuc,    or  v\. 
mrtue,  ab-t>ife,  rcinoc. 

X)0(x,\\C  (or  agitation,  a  French  word)  t)oUer>  of  shot,  »o. 
DOtc,  t>Olt>. 

T"  in  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  before  any  other  »«. 
30  voweli,  is  alwaies  a  consonant,  as  like  before  E"  finall, 
as  we  already  said.    But  in  Engiish  it  never  precedes 
it  selfe  in  the  same  combination;  in  Latin  often,  as  in 

(5*)       vultus, 
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vultus,  and  what  comes  of  volo,  &c.  except  iii  the 
word  vulgar,  and  the  derivatives  thereof,  which  we 
havo  immediately  from  the  Latin  word  vulgus. 

voa.  IDabe,  VOa\t,  a  word  littie  used;  H)ag,  VOd<^\),  quasi 

xoax,  wcdc,  n>aU,   wamblc,  xoaw,  of  ivin  the  Verbe;  6 
Viawc,   or  decrease   of  tho  Moone,   voavi,   VOavn,  VOa^, 
wa\\),  voam,  voax^,  voaxU,  \\)a\Xa,  which  we  call  quasi 
\\)aUx. 
ire.  IPcb,  IDcdcr,  IDCb,  voc,  voc\,  voccXi,  vocW,  vocw,  lucpt, 

vocvc,  voevi,  voc\\,  voci,  voca\>c.  lo 

HM.         llMrfct»,  ipibc,  imbboiu,  u>ifc,  IVipiovc,  luilb,  (/"  long) 
iDimblc,  iDilbcrncfic  /  short;  vomc,  ipiuboii»,  ipipc,  luirc, 
m\\},  VO\i,  vom  the  Verb;  IPi;. 
»0.  iroob  (quasi   ivud)   VOOC   the   substantive,    o  long, 

for  misery;  VOOO,  or  sue,  which  sonie  vvrite  IDOC,  but  i5 
falsly;  iDOOtc,  or  aiDOtc,  awaked,  of  the  Verb  ivake; 
V000\,  quasi  wnl;  iDOlub  [O  long,  B  not  sounded)  UJOUC 
or  iDau,  of  win  the  Verb.  ll^OVt,  VOOV\c  (where  note 
that  0  after  PF,  before  7?,  sounds  alwayes  f/,  as  wort, 
quasi  wurt,  &c.  iDot,  IPOVftcb,  iPOVrc^,  which  we  call  20 
vulgarly  iDurrou». 

W  never  precedes   n  in   any   word  that  I  rem- 
member,  but  alwaies  assumes  0  in  lieu  thereof. 

Where  note,  that  W  in  the  beginning  of  any 
word  or  syllable,  is  alwayes  a  Consonant:  and  never  25 
used  as  a  vowell,  but  iu  the  ends  of  words,  or  some- 
times  for  difference  sake,  being-  put  after  a  Vowell 
iu  the  nature  of  a  Tripthong,  &c.  except  onely  that 
Custome  hath  so  prevailed  to  write  it  in  some  few 
words  in  lieu  of  ?/,  as  persivade,  sweare,  sword,  30 
&c.  where  it  hatli  the  same  force  with  u. 

ma.         IVbalc,  iwbarlc,  it>^>art,  lobat,  ipbai?. 

me.         IDbcu,  vo\>cvc,  ii)|)ct,  it»()cat,  id|>cucc,  i»l;ct|>cv. 

IP|>iue, 
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IPbinc,  iD^im,  wMp,  n)|)irlc=imnb,  iDl)ift,  iD^itc,  xo\)X}.  m. 

VO^O,    the    pronoune,    it»t)OJC,    vo\}0\\\    (in    tliese   o  ro\io. 
soiinds  00  dipthong)  iD^olc,  lt>|)Ol'C,  o  loug,  tv  not  pro- 
nounced. 
5         IPracf,  iDvanijIc,  iDvap,  wraftlc,  bc=n?rai?.  vova. 

IPrcft,  lorct,  iprcu,  IPrctl^am,  E  short.  n?re. 

IDrig^t,  as  miU  =  n)riijt>t,  &c.  writc,    the  Verbe,   to  irri. 
?r/77e    with    a    pen,    wliere    you   may  note   their  dif- 
ference  in  Orthog-raphie.     IPriniJ,    lt>rit  of  irrite,   and 
10  IDrit  or  Prorsus  in  Law.    IPric,  or  iin'^,  aiDr^,  &c. 

IProng,  n?rotc,  of  icrite;  IPrOjCbam,  a  townes  name.  jprc 

irrnng,  the  iireterperfect  tenseof  «m'«(/,-  irrnniJCl).  '»"«• 

(SjCamplc  (w°'i  tlie  vulgar  sort  call  Sample)  CjCCmpt.  -^'"- 

(Ercmpliftc,  iitcnopbon  a  Grecian  Philosopher.  «, 

15  (EjCirb  or  exiled.    ^JCOtiqnc,  Cjcnftion,  which  indeed  n. 

is  ex-ustion  of  exuro. 

This  we  have  from  the  Greeks,  and  (as  you  see) 
rarely   used   in   any   English   word   but  example,   and 
the   derivatives  thereof.     The  rest  where  X  precedes 
20  are  chiefly  Greek. 

Xyaune  or  rather  ^awuc,  for  to  gape;  pg,  a  vulgar  ij<7. 
Avord. 

l}ap,  or  little  curre;  ^arb,  pU. 

l}cU,  t^cc^,  i>ct,  x)ie{t>,  ^cftcrbai).  i?e. 

25  I}on,    ^ontb,    l?onttcr,    l>OUn(J,   ^onfcr  (a  barbarous  no. 

word)  ^olfc   of  an   egge,    which   they   commonly   call 
yelke,   Y  before  a  vowell  alwayes  consonant. 

Zanche  (a  Scottish  narae)  jcalollC'»,   roir>=5C&.    This  5a. 
we  have  like  froni  the  Greeks.    For  zeale  conies  from  3f. 
30  Zelotes  the  Greek  word ,  &c.    And  thus  much  of  syl- 

lables  mixt. 

K  Of 
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Of  the  foure  Liquids,  L,  M,  X,  R,  when  they 
happen  in  the  end  of  a  ivord. 

"jVrOtwithstanding  in  the  division  of  Consonants,  I 
^^  merrily  said,  Liquids  were  onely  made  to  suit  a 
Ladies  moiith:  vet  in  respect  experience  finds  the  5 
necessit}^,  that  enforceth  the  generall  acceptauce  of 
them  in  ourTougue;  I  have  thought  good  to  propose 
this  little  Treatise  of  them  in  peculiar:  the  rather,  in 
regard  I  have,  in  the  syllables  mixt,  as  occasion  was 
offered,  so  often  had  relation  hereto.  i^ 

Liquids  therefore  (which  the  Latines  call  Liquidce) 
take  their  deuomination  of  the  clearnesse  of  sound; 
as,  of  all  tlie  consonants,  comming  uighest  the  per- 
fection  of  a  vowell;  Avhich  we  above  the  Latines  or 
any  other  Language,  by  Triall  in  some  cases  approve.  i5 
And  this  may  serve  for  a  description  of  them,  to  wit, 
such  semivowels  as  cau  partly  of  themselves  produce 
an  imperfect  syllable.  Their  number  foiu'e,  i'U.  L, 
M,  N,  B,  common  both  to  the  Latines  and  us.  Their 
use  iu  some  cases  more  with  us  than  them,  in  20 
some  lesse.  Por  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  a 
word,  we  need  not  their  distinctiou;  uulesse  it  be, 
because  L  and  R  be  most  incident  to  combinations, 
uuder  any  other  consouaut,  wherein  there  is  an  ap- 
titude  of  combining.  But  in  the  end  of  many  words  25 
their  fault  is  such,  that  whereas  the  Latines  call  them 
but  semivowels,  or  halfe  vowels,  they  deserve  of  us 
to  be  entituled  three - quarter  vowels  at  least,  in  that 
the  chiefe  force  of  the  syllable  relies  upon  them.  For 
example,  when  any  Liquid  after  another  Consouaut  30 
in  the  same  sylhible  terminates  a  word,  as  onely 
joined    with    E  fiuall,    or    Es    plurall,    where    E    is 

the 
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the  same.  The  pronimciation  of  that  syllable  consists 
chiefly  by  vertue  of  the  Liquid,  as  in  6/e,  bles;  cre, 
cres;  S7ne,  synes;  gne^  g7ies,  &c.  which  we  will  more 
particularly  iustance,  in  words  exemplar.  "Where  note 
5  L,  and  i?,  are  the  two  Principle,  as  of  most  use  in 
this  kinde,  and  combined  with  most  consonants:  The 
other  two  lesse  usefull,  and  more  rarely  liappeuing. 

L   therefore    may   be  thus  combined  uuder  b,  c, 
d,    f,   g,    k,  p,    s,   t,  X,  %.    as  in  fable,  uncle,   fidle, 

10  trifle,  struggle,  sickle ,  aijplc,  misle,  castle,  axle,  drixle, 
which  some  write  drisle,  nor  do  I  disallow  it.  These 
taken  in  the  plurall  number  of  such  as  be  substan- 
tives,  produce  these  words,  fables,  iincles,  fidles, 
trifles,  sickles,  apples,  castles,  axles;  and  in  the  third 

15  person  singular  of  such  as  be  Yerbs,  come  Struggles, 
misles,  drixles,  &c.  and  diverse  other  of  the  same 
nature,  proceeding  from  these  consonants.  Their  pro- 
nunciation  we  will  specifie  under  one  generall  head 
of  them  altogether;  when  we  have  examined  the  rest. 

20  R  generally  ma}^  be  combined  under  b,  c,  d,  f, 

g,  p,  t,  w.  But  takeu  iu  the  sense,  is  seldome  put 
after  any  but  c,  g,  and  iv.  In  many  words  with  the 
two  former  it  remaines  invariable  in  this  kiude,  as 
in  acre,  maiigre,  &c.    Combined  with  tv,  in  this  im- 

25  perfect  manner,  may,  and  often  is  altered  b}^  inter- 
posing  the  E  between  W  and  R,  and  so  made  a 
perfect  syllable,  as  in  toivre,  or  tower,  both  which  be 
according  to  Orthography.  Notwithstanding  I  most 
commend  the  latter  altogether,   as  a  snbstantive;   the 

30  former  as  a  verb  for  distinction  sake. 

M  in    our    English  Tongue    is    onely    combined 

under  S,  as  appeares  by  the  table  of  syHables  mixt. 

i\^onely  under  G  at  the  end  of  a  Avord,  and  that 

for  the  most  part  in  sucli  words  as  we  take  immediately 

K  2  from 
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from  the  Latine,  as  condigne,  of  condignus;  opjmgne 
of  oppugno  the  Yerb;  benigne,  of  benigmis;  &c.  Jfwe 
find  thus  combined,  chiefly  in  words  either  mediately 
or  immediately  comming  from  the  Greeke;  as  will 
appeare  by  comparing  this  place  with  our  treatise  of  & 
asme,   in  the  syllables  mixt. 

The    manner    of   prononncing    them    is    thus    as 
followes.     Frame  your  voice   as  if  you  would  sound 
all  the   letters,  and   withall   the  -E";   but  so  soone   as 
3^ou  hav^e  pronounced  the  two  consonants,  there  stop,  lo 
and  omit  the  E.     As  for  exampie. 


ble,  ' 

fable, 

t^i 

U, 

fabl. 

cle. 

uncle. 

(D 

cl. 

uncl. 

dle, 

fidle. 

O 

dl, 

fidl. 

fle, 

trifle. 

s 

^ 

fl, 

trifl. 

gle, 

angle, 

gf, 

angl. 

ple, 

in  graple, 

pi, 

qiiasi  > 

grappl 

tle. 

mantle. 

cS 

ti. 

mantl. 

cre, 

acre, 

CD 
O 

ri 

cr, 

acr. 

gre. 

cegre, 

M 
O 

fF, 

cegr. 

sme. 

baptis7ne, 

P 

sm. 

baptism 

gne. 

benigne. 

5h 

(J^h 

benign. 

15 


20 


And  so  in  the  rest,  whensoever  they  shall  happen 

thus  combined  in   the   end   of  a   word.     As  likewise 

when   these  combinations  befall  with   es  finall,   being  25 

either  the  plurals  to  these  substantives  of  the  singular 

number,   or  the  third  person  singular  in  the  present 

tense  of  the  indicative   mood   of  such  as  be  Verbes, 

you  shall  pronounce  them  altogether  with  the  omission 

of    E,    as    more    plainely    appeares    in    this    ensuing  30 

Table. 

bles, 
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10 


bles, 

cles, 

dles, 

_2 

fles, 

cc 

CS 

gles, 
plcs, 

"ci 

tles. 

=-M 

cres, 
gres. 

"5 

smes, 

gnes. 

fahles, 

ftfo,    1 

iS 

unclcs, 
sadles, 

o 

cls, 
dls. 

stifles, 

>^ 

fls, 

straggles. 

"+3 

gls. 

apples. 

X 

c: 

pls,   . 

'o    . 

mcintles. 

^ 

tls. 

acres, 

" 

crs, 

o 

iigres, 
baptismcs, 

o 

grs, 
stns. 

oppugnes. 

gns, 

fabls. 

tincls. 

saddls. 

stifls. 

straggls. 

appls. 

mantls. 

acrs. 

tigrs. 

baptisms. 

oppugns. 


Where  though  we  have  in  these  tables  plainely 
demonstrated  their  pronunciation  by  way  of  Ortho- 
epie;    yet    iu    Avhat   concerues   Orthography    or  riglit 

15  writing,  E,  in  these  or  the  like  Avords  appertaining  to 
either  of  the  tables,  ought  not  at  au}'  rate  to  be 
omitted.  Since  it  would  argue  a  greater  imperfection 
in  our  Tongue  to  propose  a  Syllable  without  the 
Character,  than  the  force  of  a  vowell,  in  that  we  attri- 

20  bute  a  further  faculty  to  the  Liquids,  than  to  the  £", 
ta^ken  in  this  manner:  Which  serves  as  a  Cypher  in 
Arithmetick,  to  fill  up,  or  supply  a  roonie,  but  onely 
to  add  the  greater  vigour  to  the  in'ecedent  Letters. 
And    whereas    some    would    have    acres,  Tygres,  and 

25  diverse  others  of  this  kinde,  to  be  written  akers, 
tigers,  &c.  would  custome  so  permit,  I  for  my  part 
should  never  refuse  the  accepting  a  perfect  syllable, 
for  an  imperfect:  by  impeifect  meaning,  such  as  be 
produced  without  tlie  perfect  force  of  a  vow^ell.    For 

30  further  satisfaction  in  any  thing  hereto  concerning, 
I  remit  you  to  my  former  treatises;  not  ioving 
Tautologies,  more  than  for  necessity. 

K  3  Certaine 
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Certaine  briefe  Rules  of  spelling  reduced  to  a  method. 

BY  spelling  I  understand  the  due  ordring  of  syl- 
lables  in  a  just  proportion,  as  they  are  to  be 
together  comprehended  under  their  severall  accents: 
or  a  certain  way  of  attributing  to  every  syllable  its  5 
true  quantity  or  measure  in  the  number  of  letters 
therto  belonging;  whether  as  an  integrall  part  of  a 
word,  or  constituting  the  whole. 

To  this  is  requisite  first  to  know  the  number  of 
syllables  in  every  word,  then  their  division.  w 

Eor  the  number,  we  will  produce  a  generall  in- 
stance,  though  not  without  its  excejDtions. 

The  Latines  have  it  as  an  infallible  and  certaine 
rule  in  this  kind:  That  so  many  vowels  or  dipthongs, 
as   are   in  a  word ,   so  raany  syllables.     But  we  must  i5 
frame   it  in   the   English  Tongue  with  more  circum- 
stance,  which  shall  be  thus. 

So  many  voivels,  ns  occurre  In  anij  word,  to  be 
produced  under  diverse  accents,  or  ivith  severall 
motions  of  hreathing ,  so  many  syllables.  20 

I  put  this  distinction  as  a  restraint  to  the 
generality  of  the  rule,  by  reason  of  these  exceptions. 

First  of  the  dipthongs,  where  two  vowels  comming 
together,  are  joyntly  comprehended  under  one  accent. 

Secondly,  of  the  Tripthongs,  where  three  vowels  25 
are  together  combined  in  one  syllable. 

Thirdly,  of  E  finall;  which  (as  I  said  before) 
serves  either  to  make  the  precedent  vowell  long, 
that  goes  before  it  in  the  same  vSyllable,  as  in 
Alchymie,  vvhere  A  is  short,  aud  ale,  where  A  30 
is  made  long  by  E  succeeding  L:  or  for  a  dif- 
ference  in  the  pronunciation  of  6',  as  in  rang, 
of   ring;    and    range    or   stray,    &c.    or   to  add   some 

life 
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life   and  vigoiir  to  a  Liquid  in  the  prodncing  a  syl- 
lable,  as  you  lately  heard  in  the  liquids. 

Lastly,  of  E  in  es  finall,  by  nie  already  so  often 
mentioned,  to  wit,  when  S  in  the  plurall  number  is 

5  added  to  such  words  as  exact  E  finall  in  the  Ortho- 
graphy  of  the  singular:  for  in  this  case  E  in  es  hath 
in  it  selfe  no  force;  unlesse  the  consonant  preceding 
in  the  singular  number,  be  either  C,  <jf,  or  S;  and 
then  E  in  the  plurall  number  before  S  finall,  maketh 

10  a  distinct  syllable,  as  in  ace,  aces;  age,  ages;  nose, 
noses:  as  likewise  after  either  of  these  combinations 
c/z,  or  sh\  as  in  Chiirch,  Chiwches;  ash,  ashes,  &c. 
The  same  rule  for  es  plurall  in  Substantives,  holds 
in    all   respects    effectuall    in    es   finall    in    the    third 

15  person  singular  of  the  present  tense  of  the  Lidicative 
mood.  Wherefore  I  shall  not  need  to  instance  any 
further  particulars,  concerning  that;  unlesse  I  would 
be  unnecessarily  tedious,  which  is  farre  besides  my 
meaning.     As   for  certaine  adverbs    and  prepositions 

20  which   might  hitherto   be  rednced,  I  referre  them  to 

the  Readers   observation;    least    in    striving  to   be   so 

exact,  I  might  produce   a  mountaine  of  a  mole-hill. 

These  four  exceptions  therefore   duly  pondered, 

and   had   respect  unto,   the   number  of  syllables  will 

25  easily  occurre,  being  otherwise  equall  with  the  number 
of  the  vowels.  And  thus  much  for  the  number;  now 
for  the  division  of  syllables,  as  they  ought  to  be 
distinguished  truly  one  from  another. 

This    then    we    will    endeavour    to    illustrate    in 

30  these  few  ensuing  rules. 

First  therefore  when  two  vowels  come  together  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  not  combined,  that  is,  not  being 
a  dipthong,  but  severally  to  be  pronounced,  then  for 

the 
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the  division  of  the  svUables,  yoii  shall  take  the 
former  vowell,  as  proper  to  the  former  syllable;  the 
latter  to  the  eusniug.  LikeAvise  vrhen  two  consonants 
come  so  together,  put  the  one  consonant  to  the 
former  syllable,  the  other  to  the  latter,  as  in  tri-  6 
vi-all,  lar-ger.  Except  the  two  consonants  occur- 
ring  in  the  middle  of  the  word  be  one  of  the  com- 
binations  instanced  in  the  table  of  syllables  mixt, 
Avhich  be  these,  bl,  br,  ch,  cl,  cr,  dr^  dw,  fl,  fr, 
gl,  gr,  gh,  kn,  pl,  j)r,  ph,  sc,  sk,  sh,  sl,  sm,  sn,  lo 
sp,  sq,  st,  siv,  th,  tr,  tw,  wh,  wr;  for  all  those 
combiuations  that  are  apt  to  begin  a  Avord,  are 
likewise  apt  to  begin  a  syllable,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  divided  in  the  spelling.  But  Avhensoever 
they  happen  otherwise  together,  eitlier  severall  con- 15 
sonant  doubled,  they  be  alwaies  distinguished  in 
the  division  of  the  syllables;  unlesse  when  it  happens 
in  the  end  of  a  word,  that  two  consonants  be  un- 
necessarily  doubled,  as  in  be-ginne,  which  is  no  more 
but  begin.  20 

Secondly,  when  any  single  consonant  thus  oc- 
curres  in  the  middle  of  a  word  of  diverse  syliables, 
you  shall  end  the  precedent  syllable  at  the  vowell, 
and  let  the  consonant  fgll  to  that  siicceeds;  for  no 
syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word  can  end  in  a  con-  25 
sonant,  unlesse  the  .syllable  followiug  hath  another 
to  begin  withall,  except  it  be  in  words  derivative, 
or  compounded,  where  every  syllable  exacts  the 
letters  appropriate  to  the  simple  word,  as  shall  anon 
be  further  instanced.  30 

Thirdly,  when  three  consonants  so  happen  to- 
gether,  you  shall  divide  them  in  this  manner:  If 
the  first  be  a  single  consonant,  and  the  two  latter 
a  combination,  take  up  the  single  consonant  in 
the  former  syllable,  and  let  the  other  two  fall  to  35 
the  latter:  and  so  e  contra;  for  it's  requisite 
that    two     of     them     be     a     combination,     and     be 

thus 
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thiis  divided,  imlesse  perchance  it  raaj  so  happen, 
that  H  interposeth  the  two  extrenie  consonants 
(which  very  rarelv  is  seen  but  in  the  beginning*  of 
a  word)    and    so    make    a    semi-double   combiuation; 

5  for  then  all  consonants  fall  to  the  latter  sj^Uable,  as 
iu  be-shreiv.  This  kinde  of  combinatious  be  onely  iu 
some  peculiar  words,  and  not  uuich  usuall,  especially 
Chr,  Phr,  Scr,  Sch,  Shr,  Str,  Thr,  more  fre([uently 
occurre. 

10  4    If  foure   Consonants   come   together  (as  more 

cannot)  and  make  a  double  combiuatiou,  they  must 
be  equally  divided.  But  if  the  first  be  a  single 
consonant,  and  the  other  combiued,  take  up  the 
single   consonant,  and   let  the  other  three  fall,   as  in 

^^  con-straine,  en-thrall:  so  c  conii-a. 

5  If  three  vowels  come  together,  not  beiug  a 
Tripthoug,  or  combined  iu  one  syllable.  If  the 
former  be  a  dipthong,  and  the  other  a  single  vowell, 
as    in    bai/ard,    take    up    the    dipthoug    in    the    first 

2osyllable,  aud  let  the  vowell  fall  to  the  latter:  aud 
so  on  the  contrary  part. 

6  If  J\;^,  as  it  often  doth  occurre  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  you  shall  alwaies  take  it  up  in  the  former 
syllable,  though   there  be   no   other  consonant  follow 

25  wherewith  to  begin  the  latter:  because  it  implies 
the  force  of  cs,  which  is  no  combiuation  that  cau 
begin  a  syllable  (in  the  English  or  Latin,  but  usuall 
in  the  Greeke)  end  it  niay,  and  frequently  doth. 

Lastly,     when    two    complete    words    are    com- 

sopounded,  or  together  uuited  iu  oue,  you  shall  iii 
the  spelling  have  respect  unto  them,  as  they  were 
both  simple;  as  in  saie-guard,  which  hath  but  two 
syllables.     The    like    is    to    bee    had    in   Derivatives, 

L  or 
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or  words  derived,  which  have  alwayes  relation  to 
their  primitives,  thoiigh  somtimes  by  way  of  media- 
tion,  as  in  strength-en  of  strength;  strength-en-ing 
of  strengtheti ,  &c.  where  E  in  the  middle  syllable  is 
often  ciit  off  by  Syncope,  and  made  strength'ning.       5 

For  a  conclusion  of  this  treatise,  we  will  onely 
add  a  word  or  two  concerning  Ti  in  the  middle  of 
a  Avord. 

Ti,    before    a   vowell    that    is    to    begin    auother 
syUable    in    the    same    word,    is  alwayes  ci  or  si  in  lo 
pronunciation,    except  it  followes   X,   or  /S;   or  that 
the    syllable  following  be  but  an  addition  to  a  com- 
plete  word    ending  in   ^«,    happening   usually  in   ad- 
jectives    of  the   comparative   and   superlative   degrees 
of  comparison;  and  particii^les,  whose  verbs  had  their  i6 
termination  in  ti,   or  ty,  as  in  lofty ,  loftier,  loftiest; 
mighty,  mightier,  mightiest.   Pitty,  pittying,2)ittied,&G. 
which   be  the  usuall  terminations  in  such  words.    Or 
lastly,  where  it  precedes  es  finall,  as  in  citties,  imties, 
where    it   is    all    but  one  syllable  &c.     For  in  these  20 
cases  ti  remaines  alAvaies  proper,  otherwise  not.    And 
so    let   this    suffice    our   present   purpose   concerning 
this  subject. 

These  liaM  Onely  here  for  the  fnrther  practise  of  little  ones,  that 

oned  aie  wit-  their  parents  may  need  to  bny  them  no  other  book  for  25 

tingly      omit-  tJie  readi?ig  English,  ice  have  here  annexed  some  hard 

the'  vohime  to  words  confnsedly  composed,  thongh  in  an  Alphabeticall 

arise    to    too  order;  a?id  after  them  the  first  Chapter  of  S.  Mat- 

ywid  the  Au-  thew,  to  inure  them  a  little  to  those  Hebreiv  names. 
thour    his    in- 

pectation.^  ^^        5(bbremation,  5icfuon>Iebgment,  ^bbiction,  &c.       30 

The 
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The  first  Chapter  of  S.  Matthew. 

^bc  boote  of   ihc  gcneration   of   3cim  (£t)i'ift,  tbc 
-^    fonnc  of  t)aint),  t^c  fonnc  of  Itbvalnim. 

2  :Mbra^am  hcqai  Ofaac,  anb  Jfaac  bccjat  ^acob, 
5  anb  Jacob  bcgat  ^nbai"  anb  bic^  brctbrcn. 

3  5lnb  3n^a^^  bcgat  pbarcj,  anb  3ara  of  CEbamar, 
anb  p^rc3  bc(jat  (Efrom,  anb  (Efrom  bcpt  5(ram. 

4  :Hnb   >{ram   bcgat   ^minabab,   anb  ^minabab 
bcgat  ITaaffon,  anb  ITaaffon  bc^at  §almon. 

10         5   ^nb  Salmon  bcpt  :Soo6  of  Kad^ab,  anb  :Soo3 

bcgat  (Dbcb  of  Kutb,  anb  cl^bcb  bcgat  Jcffc. 

6   :Hnb  3cffc  bcpt  t)apib  i1:)c  lUncj,  anb  t^avib  tbc 

^ing  bcgat  Solomon  of  ^cr  that  had  been  ii^c  luifc  of 

Hrias. 
15         7   :Hnb  Solomon  bcgat  Koboam,  anb  Koboam  bcpt 

5Cbia,  anb  ^Hbia  bcgat  ^Hfa. 

8  }(nb  Hfa  bcgat  Jofopliat,  anb  Jofapt^at  bcgat 
Joram,  anb  Joram  bcgat  cDsiae. 

9  :Hnb  ©jiay  bcijat  Joat^am,  anb  Joatt^am  bcgat 
20  5i(ba3,  anb  5((^a3  bcgat  (E^ctiac^. 

10  5(nb  (E^ctias   bcgat   illanaffce,   anb  illanaffce 
bcgat  5(mon,  anb  :Hmon  bcpt  Jofiac>. 

11  :Hnb  Jofiac^  bcgat  Jc(i)oniae  anb  \)h  brctbrcn, 
about  tbc  timc  tbci)  lucrc  carricb  am\}  to  :Sabi?lon. 

25         12    }(nb    aftcr    tbci?   it»crc    brougbt  to  :Sabi)lon, 

Jccboniaci    bc^at  §alatt)id,  anb  Salatbicl  bcgat  5oro-- 
babcl. 

13   2(nb  3orababd  bcgat  :Hbiub,  anb  Kbiub  bcgat 
(Eliatim,  anb  (Eliatim  bcgat  ^H^or. 

30         14   >(nb    X3or    bcgat   Saboc,    anb  Saboc    bcpt 

C  Z  X4>im, 
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^dnm,  anb  ^cbim  bcgat  (Eliub. 

15  >lnb  (Eliu6  heqat  dlca^av,  anb  (Eleasar  begat 
UTattban,  anb  ilTattban  bc^at  Oacob. 

16  5tnb  Jacob  bcgat  Jofcp^  i\)e  |>uebanb  of  illari), 
of  ro^om  ir>ae  bovnc  Jcfue,  lot^o  h  callcb  (l\}v\jt  5 

17  §0  all  tbc  gcncratione  from  ^ibrabam  to  T)avib, 
ave  fourtccnc  gcncrationci:  ^nb  from  t>ai>i6  untiU  tbc 
carri)in3  aiuai?  into  Babi?lon,  arc  fourtccn  gcncrations: 
5lnb  from  tbc  carri^ing  aioai?  into  Bab^lon  unto  (E^rift, 
arc  fourtccn  gcncratione.  10 

18  ilow  tbc  birt^  of  Jcfuc^  (E^rift  wae  on  tbie 
wife:  IPbcn  a^  bis  motbcr  illari)  ma^  cfpoufcb  to  Jofcp^, 
(bcforc  tbci)  camc  togctbcr)  fbc  mae  founb  i»itb  cbilbc 
of  tbc  R»oli?  ©boft. 

19  (Ebcn  Jofcpt)  bcr  ^uebanb   bcin^  a  |uft  man,  15 
anb   not   iPiUiuij  to  mafc  bcr  a  piiblitc  cjramplc,  was 
minbcb  to  put  bcr  aiva^  prit>ilii. 

20  ^ut  ipbilc  bc  tbou^bt  on  tbcfc  t^iuge,  bc^olb, 
tbc  ^ngd  of  t)^c  Corb  appcarcb  unto  bim  in  a  brcame, 
fai?ing,  Jofcpb  tbou  fonnc  of  T)amb,  fcave  not  to  tatc  20 
unto  tbcc  UTar^  tb?  loifc;  for  tbat  wbicb  ie  conccipcb  in 
t>er,  ie  of  tbc  bol^  (5t>oft. 

21  2(nb  fbe  ft>aU  bring  fortb  a  Sonnc,  anb  tbou 
fbalt  caU  bie  llamc  ricfue:  for  bc  fball  farc  bie  people 
from  tbcir  finnc*?.  25 

22  (IToiu  all  tbie  ma^  bone,  tbat  it  migbt  be 
fulfiUeb  ipbicb  n?ae  fpofen  of  tbe  Corb  b^  t^e  prop^ct, 

23  :Scbolb  a  Pirgin  fbaU  bc  n?itb  (bilbc,  anb 
f^>aU   bring   fortb  a  Sonne,    anb    tbe^    f^att  caU   t>is3o 

Hame 
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Hame    (Emmanud,    it>hid)    being    intcrprctcb    is,    ®ob 
njit^  U6.) 

24  QC^cn  Jofcpt)  bcing  raifcb  from  flccp,  bib  ae 
tt)c  }(ngd  of  tt)c  £or6  bab  bibbcn  bim,  anb  toot  unto 

5  ^im  t>i$  wife: 

25  5(nb  tnciD  bcr  not  tiU  fbt'  t^^^  broug^^t  fortb 
t)er  Mt  l>^fw^  Sonnc,  anb  bc  callcb  t^ie  name  Jcfue. 

But  now  it  is  time  that  we  leave  oiir  childish 
digressions,   and   persist  with  what  raore  directly  iu- 

10  tends  to  our  Scope.  Supposing  therefore  the  premises 
instructions  enough,  for  the  spelling,  and  finding  out 
any  Engiish  word;  or  in  Avhat  may  concerne  the 
letters  either  severall  or  combined;  it  onely  remaines, 
that  we  say  somewhat  of  the  stops,   or  pauses,  be- 

15  tween  sentence  and  sentence,  for  the  more  renable 
(as  we  call  it)  and  distinct  reading.  Which  notwith- 
standing  it  propeiiy  belongs  to  Orthography:  yet  by 
reason  Orthographie  aud  Orthoepie  be  necessarily  so 
concomitant    (as    being    impossible    to    be  perfect    in 

20  the  one  without  the  other)  and  we  have  so  promis- 
cuously  used  them,  to  shew  their  difference  as  oc- 
casion  served;  we  have  thought  fit  to  insert  this 
briefe  peculiar  treatise  hereof,  as  a  Conclusion  to 
our    English    Orthoepie;    especially    since    we    have 

26  made  that  the  chiefe  title  to  this  little  booke  (as 
chiefly  undertaking  what  thereto  appertaines)  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  these  stops  or  points  is  no 
lesse  conducible,  and  hypothetically  necessary  to 
distinct  and  ready  reading  (the  perfection  of  Orthoepie) 

30  than  to  Orthographie,  or  right  writing:  though  I  will 
not  further  inferre,  knowing  it  so  requisite  to  both. 

(Daines,  Orthoepia  Anglicana.)       L  3  (6)  ThCSe 
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These  stops  therefore  are  by  the  Latines  ternied 
Comma ;  Comma-colon;  colon;  periodus;  InterrogaUo; 
Parenthesis;  Exclamatio;  Apostrophe,  sive  contractionis 
nota ,  vel  signum. 

Their  number    (yoii  see   eight)   their  figure  and  5 
use  ensues. 

The  Comma  hath  its  place  at  the  foot  of  the  line, 
aud  is  marked  with  a  semi-circidar  forme  like  an 
halfe  Moone  decrescent  thus  (,)  The  use  onely  in 
long  sentences,  in  the  most  convenient  places  to  lo 
make  a  small  pause  for  the  necessity  of  breathing; 
or  in  Rhetoricall  speeches  (where  many  other  words 
are  used  to  one  effect)  to  make  a  kinde  of  Emphasis 
and  deliberation  for  the  greater  majesty  or  state  of 
the  Elocution.  15 

The  Comma-colon,  as  you  see  by  the  name, 
participates  of  both  the  Comma  and  the  Colon;  The 
one  retaining  his  proper  place,  the  other  aboTe  the 
figure  thus  (;)  This  to  the  Ancients  was  not  knowne; 
but  now  in  uo  lesse  use  than  estimation,  especially  20 
among  Rhetoricians.  Who  in  their  long  winded  sen- 
tences,  and  reduplications,  have  it  as  a  constant 
pack-horse,  to  make  some  short  deliberation  as  it 
were  of  little  sentences,  as  the  Comma  doth  of  words; 
the  time  of  pause  about  double  that  of  the  Comma  25 
generally,  which  yet  is  very  small. 

The  Colon  (which  we  vulgarly  call  two  prickes 
or  points)  is  deciphered  in  the  forme  of  two  periods, 
tlie  one  at  the  foot,  the  other  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  of  the  line,  thus  (:)  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  30 
division  of  sentences,  and  exacts  lialfe  the  pause  of  a 
Period;  and  halfe  as  much  againe  as  a  Comma  Colon. 

The  Period  is  onely  a  single  point,  set  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  of  the  liue  thus  (.)    This  is  altogether 

used 
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iised  at  the  end  of  every  speech  or  sentence,  as  the 
name  it  selfe  implies  (being  derived  froni  the  Greek) 
and  signifies  conclusion.  The  pause  or  distance  of 
speaking  hereto  appropriate  is  sometime  more,  some- 

5  time  lesse :  for  (setting  aside  the  Epilogicall  distinc- 
tion,  as  it  terminates  whole  treatises)  when  in  the 
middle  of  a  line  it  cuts  off  any  integrall  part  of  a 
complete  Tractate,  which  goes  not  on  with  the  same, 
but  begins  a  new  line,   it  requireth  double  the  time 

10  of  pause,  that  it  doth  when  the  Treatise  persists  iu 
the  same  line:  being  then  foure  times  as  long  as  a 
Colon,  which  in  the  same  line  is  but  twice. 

I  remember  my  singing-Master  taught  me  to 
keep  time,  by  telliug  from  1,  to  4,  accordiug  to  the 

15  nature  of  the  time  which  I  was  to  keep,  and  I  found 
the  practice  thereof  much  ease  and  certainty  to  me, 
till  I  was  perfect  in  it.  The  same  course  I  have 
used  to  my  pupils  in  their  reading,  to  inure  them 
to   the   distinction   of   their  pauses,   aud   found   it  no 

20  lesse  successefull. 

But  here  you  niust  take  notice,  that  many  times 
this  point  or  period  marke  is  manv  times  set  after 
great  or  Capitall  Letters  single;  not  for  au}'  pause  or 
distance  of  time,  but  onely  as  a  note  of  abbreviation 

25  of  some  proper  name,  or  other  word  beginning  with 
the  same  letter.  AVhich  you  shall  thus  distinguish. 
For  if  the  point  succeeds  such  a  capitall  letter,  it 
argues  onely  an  abbreviation,  and  no  time  of  pause: 
but  if  the  great  letter  succeeds  tlie  point,   it  argues 

30  onely  a  period  pause,  and  no  abbreviation.  For  as 
iu  Orthography  such  abbreviations  ought  to  be  marked 
witli  such  a  point;  so  every  Periocl  ouglit  to  have  a 
Capitall  Letter  immediately  succeeding. 

(6*)         The 
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The  Interrogation  point  is  figiired  thus  (?)  taking 
both  iiame  and  iise  ah  interrogando.  Being  onel}" 
used  when  any  question  is  asked.  The  pause  it 
requires,  is  more  or  lesse  accordiug  to  the  niatter 
aud  seriousnesse  of  the  question,  but  generally  the  ^ 
same  with  the  commou  Period.,  as  it  ordinarily  fals 
in  the  middle  of  any  treatise. 

The  Parenthesis  hath  the  figure  of  two  semi-circles 
or  halfe  Moones  crescent,  and  decrescent,  either  incli- 
uiug  to  other,  thus  ().  For  pause  it  requires  as  little  as  lo 
may  be;  exactiug  rather  a  distinction  of  tone.,  than 
distance  of  time.  By  reason  the  use  of  it  only  is,  when 
auy  thiug  is  inti'oduced  in  a  sentence,  which  might  be 
left  out,  and  yet  the  other  sentence  remaiue  eutire. 

The  Exclamation  poiut  is  most  subject  to  inter-  lo 
jections  or  conversious  of  the  voice.  It  takes  the 
name  ah  exclamando.,  the  use  from  signes  of  ex- 
clamation  and  Avouder.  The  marke  it  beares  is 
this  (!)  The  pause,  that  belougs  to  it,  is  likewise  to 
be  reduced  to  that  of  the  Period.  20 

The  Apostrophe  or  niark  of  contractiou  is  variously 
subject  (according  to  the  place  it  possesses)  to  the 
three  figures,  Aphreresis,  Syncope,  aiid  Apocope:  that 
is,  according  as  the  couti^action  be  in  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  a  word:  as  in  'tivill,  Apostrophe  20 
est  Aphceresis  nota,  for  it  ivill:  in  strength'ning, 
Syncopes:  in  th'intent,  Apocopes,  &c.  The  marke,  as 
you  see,  the  same  with  the  Comma,  onely  the  dif- 
ference  is  of  place,  in  that  this  stands  over  the 
Lipper  part  of  the  line  where  the  contraction  is;  30 
ahuost  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Greeks  set  their 
note  of  aspiratiou,  Avhere  they  iutend  to  aspirate  any 
vowell.  For  pause  of  time,  it  hath  none  belouging 
to  it,   and   therefore   not  so  properly  inserted  among 

the 
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the  points,  or  stops.  But  onely  as  I  thought  it  con- 
venient,  by  reason  of  the  Character;  which  is  neces- 
saiy  to  be  knowne  and  distinguished. 

Taken  in  the  two  first  kindes,  that  is,  by  way 
5  of  Aphceresis  and  Syncope,  it  chiefly  appertaines  to 
Poets,  Avho  use  it  very  frequently.  By  way  of  Apo- 
cope,  it  is  incident  likewise  to  Lawyers,  as  chiefly 
prone  to  cnt  off  entailes,  where,  in  their  writings, 
two  words  occurre,  whereof  the  former  ends,  and  the 

10  latter  beginnes  with  a  vowell,  they  usually  combine 
these  two  words  in  one,  by  contracting  the  last 
vowell  of  the  fonner,  and  including  it  in  the  other 
(as  it  often  happens  in  such,  as  to  augment  their 
owne  liberties  have  infringed  other  mens)  especiaily 

\b  E  single,  as  in  th'intent,  th'Archangell,  &c.  for  the 
intent,  the  Archangell,  &c.  where  after  the  comraon 
course  of  the  world,  the  weakest  goe  by  the  walls, 
or  rather  the  worst,  and  the  great  ^vord  ingrosseth 
in  the  lesser,  like  usurers  and  fishes.    And  thus  much 

20  for  Apostrophe. 

This  ensuing  piece  of  non-sense  I  have  onely 
of  purpose  framed  and  hereto  annexed  to  exemplifie 
further  the  use  of  the  precedent  Points  in  their 
severall  kinds,  2?e/'  Erotema. 

25  Are  there  auy  certaine  histories  (T  pray  you,  if 

I  may  not  too  much  interrupt  you)  that  might  induce 
a  man  of  judgement  to  believe,  that  there  are  in 
nature  such  creatures,  as  be  call'd  Anthropophagi, 
or  man-eaters? 

30  Oh    Heavens!     that    ever    any    Scholler    should 

argue  himselfe  of  so  much  ignorance,  as  to  pro- 
pose  such  a  question!  Hath  not  Flinie'^  Hath  not 
Isidore?     Hath  not   Columbus?     Hath   not  Albertus? 

M  Have 
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have  not  the  best  of  natiirall  Historians  and  Geo- 
graphers  sufficiently  depicted  them?  But  Avhether 
they  did  it  of  their  owne  knowledge,  as  having  seen 
them;  or  that  they  had  it  meerly  from  the  relation 
of  others,  that  I  cannot  tell.  But  they  all  agree  in  s 
this:  India  (say  they)  hath  certaine  Islands  wherein 
such  creatures  be:  America  many;  and  some  in  Africa. 
Thus  India  is  calFd  their  harbour;  America  their 
nurse;  Africa  their  home.  Travellers,  Merchants, 
Historiographers,  report,  assure,  relate,  partly  what  lo 
themselves  have  seen;  partly  what  approved  in  their 
wofull  companions,  left  to  be  entombed  in  the  bellies 
of  those  mousters:  while  they  themselvcs  with  much 
adoe  escaped,  onely  to  be  the  dolefull  narratouis  of 
so  sad  a  story.  But  whereas  some  Philosophers  and  i6 
Physitians  stand  to  oppose,  it  cannot  be  in  nature, 
neither  that  mans  flesh  can  nourisli,  or  yeeld  any 
nutriment:  And  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  some 
produce  arguments  from  experience,  of  savage  beasts, 
that  will  eat,  dovoure,  and  (had  they  sufficieut  thereof)  20 
would  live  onely  by  such;  which  argues  they  are 
nourished  by  it;  and  thereupon  conclude,  if  it  affords 
nutriment  to  such  savage  beasts;  why  not  to  those 
creatures,  ahnost  as  savage  as  the  wildest  bruit  (not- 
withstauding  as  men  they  be  potentially  endued  with  25 
reason;  but  that  so  restrained  by  the  organs,  and 
limited  to  sense,  as  they  may  truly  in  a  kinde  be 
termed  Rationis  expertes)  'tis  not  hero  my  purpose 
to  dispute,  having  already  said  more  of  them  than 
at  first  I  intended.  30 

Now  therefore  come  we  to  make  good  our  pro- 
mise  concerning  some  peculiar  riiles  belongingto  Ortho- 
graphie.  Wherein  we  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  succinct 
as  may  be,  (least  our  little  volume  rises  to  too  big  a 

bulk) 
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bulk)  especially  since  Ave  have  so  fuUy  satisfi'd  oc- 
casiou  (perhaps  above  the  Readers  expectation)  in 
our  Treatise  of  syllables  mixt,  where  you  may  finde 
many  particulars  might  hitherto  be  reduced. 

5  Certaine  peculiar  Rides  of  Orthography. 

ORthography  is  tlie  Art  of  right  writing;  as  the  Ety- 
mologie  of  the  name  in  the  Greeke  Tongue  im- 
plies,  and  the  common  acception  among  Grammarians 
approves.     The   difference   between  it  and   Orthoepie, 

10  who  so  understands  their  termes  in  Greek,  may  easily 
comprehend:  the  one  appertaining  to  right  speaking, 
the  other  to  right  writing.  Orthog?r/phy  (according 
to  the  present  use)  is  chiefly  versed  in  the  Letters, 
in    respect    of    their    Quantity;    to    wit,    as    they    be 

15  decyphered  in  Capitall  or  lesser  Characters,  and  the 
knowledge  how  to  dispose  of  these  in  writing:  vix. 
when  to  use  great  letters,  when  small.  Aud  on  the 
relation  hereto  shall  our  ensuing  discourse  be  chiefly 
grounded.     For    to    inferre    here    a   generall    treatise 

20  of  Orthography ,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the 
terme,  how  it  hath  reference  to  the  Letters,  both 
single  and  combined,  and  that  as  parts  of  a  word; 
and  so  proceeding  methodo  compositiiri;  to  treat  of 
these  words,  as  part  of  a  sentence;    and  sentences, 

25  as  the  integi"all  parts  of  a  complete  trcatise;  and 
hoAV  distinguished  by  the  points:  were  in  a  circular 
gyre  to  bring  about  a  needlesse  repetition  of  what  we 
have  already  bent  the  aime  of  all  precedent  discourse; 
and    for    our    owne    purpose    sufficiently    discussed; 

30  and  (I  tliiuke)  enough  to  satisfie  any  reasonable 
capacity:  If  not,  since  it  is  facile  iiivcntis  addere,  lot 
any  one   enlarge   the   foundation   which  we   (so  farrc 

M  2  forth 
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forth  as  oiir  knowledge  extends)  have  first  laid  in 
our  English  Tongue.  But  uoav  to  returne.  Conceming 
the  use  of  the  Capitall  Letters,  therefore  take  these 
along  Avith  you. 

1  Everj  Treatise,  or  written  speech  whatsoever,  5 
is  to  begin  Avith  a  great  letter,  that  is,  to  have  the 
first  letter  of  tiie  first  word  of  the  Treatise,  written 
or  printed,  with  a  Capitall,  or  great  Character,  in 
what  hand  or  impression  soever  the  discourse  is  to 
be  delivered.  lo 

2  The  same  is  to  be  observed  in  the  beginning 
of  everj  distinct  sentence,  or  clause.  For  (as  1  said 
before)  after  every  period  point  must  ensue  a  great 
letter. 

3  The  pronoune,  or  word  (I)  must  alwayes  be  i6 
written    with    a  great  letter;    so    must    every   proper 
name,  or  peculiar  deuomination  of  every  individuall: 
as  all    the  Attributes   of  (Tod  Ahnighty,  the  names  of 
Angels,   Saints,  and  evill  spirits;   the  titles  given  by 
the  Heathens  to   their  faigned   Gods  ard   Goddesses;  20 
the  names  of  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  whatsoever; 
the  names  of  raoneths,  winds,  rivers,  Cities,   townes, 
Islands    and  Kingdoras:    the   particular  narae   of  any 
peculiar    dog,    horse,    or    beast    of   any  kind   soever: 
The    first    word    of    every  verse,    at  least  Heroique:  25 
any   letter  set  for  a  number,   as  you  had  in  the  be- 
ginning    of    our   Orthoepie:    Any   letter    standing  for 
any  such,  or  the  abbreviation  as  we  there  mentioned. 

Lastly,   all  naraes  or  Titles  of  Magish-ates,  Arts, 
Offices,  and  Dignities,  in  what  respect  soever  taken.  30 
In  these,  I  say,  altogether  cousists  the  use  of  Capitall 
Letters,  in  all  other  Ave  use  onely  the  sraaller. 

Where  you  may  take  notice,  That  in  the  abbrevi- 

ations 
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ations  I  spake   of  to   be  written  with  great  letters,  I 

incliided  not  any  such  Charactericall  abbreviations  of 

e  t 

a  word,  as  &  for  cmd,  ^  for  the.  X}  for  that;   and  a 

thousand    raore    commonly    occurring,    besides    what 

5  every  man  hath  peculiar  to  himselfe,  wbich  onely 
experience  and  practice  must  make  familiar  to  you: 
but  those  which  are  thus  to  bee  distinguished;  to 
wit,  when  you  would  abbreviate  any  word,  whether 
proper   name,    or    other  word   usuall  in   snch  abbre- 

10  viations,  which  is  to  bee  expressed  by  the  first  letter 
of  the  word,  then  are  ye  to  nse  a  great  Letter  in  all 
those  Abbreviations,  otherwise  not.  For  examples,  I 
referre  you  to  our  treatise  of  Letters  m  genere^  in 
the  first  part  of  the  OrtJioepie  here  specified,  in  this 

15  little  book. 

The  next  caution  after  the  great  Letters  is  for  E 
finall,  or  when  it  fals  in  the  end  of  a  word,  that 
yon  never  omit  it,  where  it  ought  to  be  inserted: 
whether  for  distinction   sake,  as  in  ivin,    the  verbe, 

20  and  ivine,  the  substantive;  or  onely  to  make  the 
precedent  vowell  long,  as  in  shrine,  or  after  v,  to 
make  it  a  consonant,  wliich  otherwise  seeming  to  be 
combined  with  tlie  forraer  vowell  in  the  nature  of  a 
dipthong,    niight    so    alter    the    pronnnciation,    as    in 

25  love,  which  withont  the  E  Avould  be  sounded  like 
lou,  in  loiid,  so  move,  live,  and  a  great  raany  more 
of  the  like  kinde:  or  for  difference  of  diverse  words 
endiug  in  G,  aswell  substantives  as  verbs.  as  in 
rcmg,  and  range,  &c.  which  I  instanced  before. 

30  Or  lastly,   when  in  es,   terminating  either  verbe 

or  substantive,  it  onght  of  right  to  bee  put  for 
any  of  the  uses  above  rehearsed.  Because  many 
times  as  it  makes   a  difference  in  pronunciation,  so 

M  3  it 
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it  much  varies  the  sense:  as  in  these  words,  made, 
mad,  Cage  for  a  bird,  Cag  of  beare,  rid,  ride,  safe, 
saffron.  Dame,  or  mati'on  of  a  family,  dam  of  a  mill, 
and  damne  the  Verb,  to  condemne.  Saclc,  sake 
(where  note  as  a  generall  rule,  that  when  any  vowell  5 
before  k  sounds  short,  we  alwayes  write  c  before  k; 
as  in  stick^  or  rack;  biit  when  the  vowell  is  to  be 
pronounced  long,  we  alwayes  write  it  with  k  single, 
and  add  E  finall  to  it,  as  in  rake^  &c.)  ma?i,  mane  of 
an  horse:  gap,  or  breach,  gape:  Ware,  warre;  tune^^ 
of  a  song,  tun  of  wine:  hid,  hide;  mile,  mill,  where 
the  vowell  before  L  is  short,  we  usualty  double  L 
in  writing.  Pin,  pine,  &c.  diverse  of  this  sort.  And 
here  likewise  take  notice  of  what  we  instanced  in 
Orthoepie,  That  when  any  word  seems  to  end  in  S  ib 
proper,  tlie  vowell  being  long,  we  alwayes  write  it 
with  Ce,  as  iu  race,  slice,  mace,  mice,  &c.  for  (as  I  said) 
S  in  this  case  sounds  alwayes  Z,  except  where  it  is 
written  as  a  difference  betweene  the  Substantive  and 
A^erb,  where  both  sound  alike,  as  in  rase,  or  demolish,  20 
the  verb;  and  race^  that  such  an  one  ran;  or  i-ace  of 
ginger;  race  of  wine,  &c.  where  their  sound  is  all  one. 
But  otherwise  the  Rule  holds  generall  without  exception. 
Furthermore,  diligent  observation  ought  to  be 
had  in  writing  of  such  words;  where  diverse  words  25 
of  severall  Characters,  and  that  of  divers  meanings, 
are  alike  pronounced:  for  example,  Haine  that  fals 
from  the  clouds,  ought  to  be  written  thus  as  you 
see:  the  Raigne  of  a  Prince  thus:  the  reine  of  a 
bridle  (which  we  usually  and  better  sound  quasi  30 
rean)  so  as  is  here  demonsti-ated.  Their,  the 
prououne;  and  there  the  adverbe,  or  in  that  place. 
Wait  the  verbe,  and  tveight  the  substantive,  or  quan- 
tity.    Wi-ite,  when  a  verb,  to  play  the  Scribe  (as  we 

call 
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call  it)  and  tvright  when  a  Substantive,  as  in  Ship- 
wright,  ancl  the  like.  Prophet  of  the  old  Law;  profit  or 
gaine.  Read,  proper  in  the  present  teuse:  but  \\\ 
the    preterperfect    tense   both   of  verb    and  participle 

5  sounds  E  short,  qiiasi  red,  yet  ought  to  be  thus  in 
writing  distinguished  from  red  the  adjective,  or  fiery- 
colourM.  Heard  the  verb,  hard  the  adjective.  Here 
in  this  place,  I  heare.  Deigne,  or  vouch-safe,  sodeine. 
Some  men,  sum  of  money.     Neigh  of  an  horse,  and 

10  nay  a  note  of  deniall. 

Also  all  adjectives  derived  of  the  Latines,  end- 
ing  in  2/s,  we  write  ous,  as  in  glorioiis,  frivolous, 
victorious.  But  all  monosyllables  hold  proper,  as  thus, 
not  thojis;  2(s,  not  ous,  &c.    And  substantives  derived 

15  of  the  Latine,  which  they  terminate  in  or,  we  write 
our;  as  in  labour,  honour,  vigour,  &c.  Except  om 
monosyllables,  and  verbs,  as  or,  ought  not  to  be 
written  our,  which  is  another  word.  For,  nor,  abhorre, 
of  abhorreo:    repercusse,    of  repercutio,    &c.      Trusse^ 

20  discusse. 

Lastly,  the  Article  J^,  (wherof  herafter  God  willing, 
we  will  further  inform  you  in  our  Etymologicall  part) 
and  tho  pronouns  My ,  and  Thy,  being  to  precede  a 
word    beginning    with   a  voAvell,    usually  assumes  in 

25  Avriting  N,  iu  the  first  singie ;  in  the  two  last  with  E 
finall,  as  an,  thine,  mine;  to  avoid  in  reading  the 
great  hiatus,  or  kinde  of  gaping  in  pronunciation, 
which  otherwise  it  would  produce;  as  an  Asse,  uot 
a  Asse:  tliine  eare.,  rather  tban  thy  eare:  mine  injury, 

30  ratlier  than  my  injury;  but  the  two  latter  be  more 
indifferent,  than  the  former.  So  on  the  other  side 
must  we  not  say  or  write.  an  lamb;  thine  bullock; 
mine  sheep:  but  a  lamb,  thy  bullock,  my  sheep. 
And    uot   Jike    the    vulgar    sort,    who    anuex    this   N 

to 
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to  the  ensuing  word,  as  a  nox,  a  nasse,  my  nuncle, 
ihy  naunt;  for  an  oxe,  mlne  uncle,  thine  aunt,  &c. 
You  must  therefore  be  very  cautious  to  shun  in 
writing  the  barbarous  custome  of  the  vulgars  in 
their  pronunciation ,  as  shoen^  for  shoes^  an  ordinary  5 
fault  in  some  couutreyes,  to  put  N^  for  S,  and  E^ 
for  /;  as  mell,  for  ?>m7/;  delited^  for  delighted,  &c. 
setting  aside  the  absurdities  used  among  the  vulgar 
in  Sojnmerset-shire,  and  other  remote  places,  as  not 
worth  the  nominating,  so  much  as  by  way  of  repre-  lo 
liension:  but  foUow  the  custome  of  the  learned, 
and  observe  their  use  among  Schollers.  The  rest 
I  referre  to  our  precedent  riiles,  and  your  owne 
practice,  and  diligent  observation  in  reading  Classicall 
Authours.  15 

For  a  Conclusion  therefore  of  this  our  first  part 
of  the  English  Gramjuar^  whereas  Qui?itilian  adviseth 
in  the  Latin  Tongue,  that  Orthography  should  be  but 
as  the  Cnstos^  or  Depositour  of  Orthoepie^  as  a  care- 
full  steward:  and  so  by  consequence,  that  one  should  20 
maintaine  the  other:  when  lie  wils  them  by  way  of 
institution  to  speak,  as  they  write;  and  write  as  they 
speake,  for  their  further  ease  in  avoidiug  multiplicity 
of  rules:  I  could  wish  the  same  in  our  English 
Tongue;  bust  must  have  patience  to  expect,  till  time  25 
and  further  industry  have  reduced  it  to  a  further 
method  and  perfection,  by  refining  and  purging 
away  those  grosse  corruptions  which  so  tumifie  it 
with  unnecessary  surfeits:  Which  for  my  part  I 
should  be  glad  to  see;  that  there  might  be  no  30 
just  allegation,  why  we  shoiild  not  have  all  the 
liberall  Sciences  in  our  own  Tongue,  aswell  as 
France^  Spaine^  and  other  Countreyes.  It  would, 
no     question ,     be     a     great     furtherance     to     reall 

knowledge. 
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knowledge.  Bnt  in  that  kinde  I  shall  not  be  the 
first  to  innovate,  thongh  I  lay  this  stone  for  others 
to  work  upon,  to  bnild  a  larger  prospect  for  the 
pleasure  of  my  Conntry-men,  and  benefit  of  strangers. 


Tlius  courteoiis  Reader 

Lege,  perlege, 

elige,  dilige; 
Qui  te  diligit, 

.in    CHRISTO  JESU. 
8.  D. 


N 
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[Zierleiste.] 


Certaine  briefe  Notes,  ov  Directions, 

for  writing  of  Letters,  or 

familiar  Epistles. 

ASwell  iu   regard   of   my  promise  iu  tlie  prescrip- 
tiou   or  Title  page;   as  to  satisfie  the  request  of  5 
some   peculiar  frieuds,    fiudiug   perhaps  the  geuerall 
defect    (aswell    iu    themselves    as    others)    of    some 
illustrations  iu  this  kinde:  I  have  annexed  these  few 
directions    in   generall,    for  the  inditing  and  writiug 
Letters  (as   we  terme  them)   or  familiar  Epistles,  in-  lo 
teuded    onely    for    the   benefit    of    children,    womeu, 
and  persous  either  altogether  iguorant  in  this  respect, 
or  discoutiuued.     As  for  Secretaries,   aud  those  who 
can    better  help  themselves,    I   leave    them    to    their 
owue    practice,    aud  observatious.     For  to   uudertake  i6 
to   reduce   this   coufused  quality,  faculty,   or  art,   (or 
whatsoever  terme  you  will  attribute  uuto  it)  to  any 
certaine  method,  or  classical  precept;   or  to  seek  out 
a  radix^  cousistiug  of  such  principles,  whereon  every 
particular  must  ex  hypotkesi  depeud  (would  I,  or  any  20 
Secretary  more  commeudably  versed  iu  those  wayes, 
attempt    it)    as    we    should    find    it  a  work  no  lesse 
tedious  than  difficult,  aud  almost  impossible  (unlesse 
it  were  possible  to  kuow  every  private  maus  occasion) 
so  might  we  to  little  purpose  and  effect  frustra  oleum  25 
&  operani  dare^  siuce   Quot  homines,   tot  senteutice; 
and    it   is    connaturall    for    every    one,    that   is    able 

to 
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to  apprehend,  to  like  his  owne  imagination  best. 
Neither  woukl  ever  any  of  the  Latines  (who  knew 
too  well  severall  men  have  their  severall  occasions) 
take    such   a  burden  upon  them,    in   a  tongiie  more 

6  incomparabiy  pure;  and  times  farre  more  addicted 
to  industry  and  knowledge,  in  what  concerned  both 
speculation  and  practice.  Macropcediits  (I  know) 
shewed  a  will  to  do  somewhat  herein,  and  prescribed 
certaine  generall  rules;  but  such  as  would  better  suit 

10  an  Oration,  than  a  farailiar  Epistle,  which  delights  in 
brevity  and  phiinenesse.  The  Paradignia's  or  examples 
there,  be  well  and  commendable;  but  not  consorting 
the  streame  of  Euglish  Secretaries,  more  taken  with 
Seneca's  succincter  stile.    But  for  examples,  I  referre 

15  you  to  others,  since  there  are  every  where  enough  to 

be  had,  intending  onely  to  deale  by  way  of  Instruction. 

In  the  framing  of  Letters,  we  are  to  have  respect 

to  ourselves,  and  the  quality  of  the  Person  to  whom 

we  write.    For,  as  it  behoves  us  not  to  use  alwa^^es, 

20  and  to  all  persons  a  like  phrase,  or  manner  of  wri- 
ting,  so  ought  we  to  be  cautious  in  the  perfor- 
mance  of  it  respective^  that  is,  without  prejudice 
to  our  selves,  or  derogating  from  the  party  to  whom 
it  is   written.     If  therefore  to  our  Superiour,  or  one 

25  of  rank  above  us;  theu  are  we  to  frame  our  stile 
in  a  lowly  and  hunible  luanner,  yet  (habito  scriptori 
respectu)  according  to  the  distance  of  degree;  the 
worth  of  both  the  objects;  and  the  subject  of  our 
Letter.     For,  it  befits  not  a  Gentleman  to  use  those 

30  submissive  and  encroaching  termes  to  one  of  higher 
state,  and  fortunes;  which  may  well  become  a  Peasant 
-■to  one  of  farre  meaner  rank.  Neither  would  we 
endeavour  to  insinuate  our  selves  so  farre  in  any  other 
respect,   as   wheu  we  have  some  suit  to  preferre,   or 

N  2  some 
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some  request  to  make.  Aud  iu  generall,  it  is  more 
tolerable  to  be  argued  of  too  plaiue  a  stile,  (so  as 
I  said,  it  be  doue  with  due  respect)  than  by  any 
Rhetoricall  flashes  of  elocution,  to  iucurre  the  cen- 
sure  of  a  Sycophaut,  as  it  is  incideut  and  usuall  to  b 
such  as  use  many  words  to  little  purpose,  to  be 
either  rejected  as  idle  and  impertineut;  or  els 
suspected  of  some  further  plot,  thau  perhaps  the 
party  himselfe  is  guilty  of.  Let  therefore  your  Letters 
of  what  uature  soever,  be  as  succinct  as  possible  lo 
may  be,  without  circumlocutions,  which  be  tedious 
to  Persons  of  quality,  and  such  as  have  much  busi- 
nesse.  And  if  it  be  so,  as  they  be  replete  with 
matters  of  cousequence;  come  preseutly  to  the  busi- 
nesse  of  most  importance,  conveniently  introduced:  15 
then  persist  in  order,  for  otherwise,  if  your  Letter 
be  copious,  and  carries  not  (as  the  Proverbe  sayes) 
meat  iu  the  mouth,  or  matter  at  the  entrance,  it 
ma}^  hazzard  (if  not  well  sollicited)  to  be  cast  by, 
without  so  much  as  ouce  reading  over,  as  I  have  20 
knowne  some  my  selfe  among  meu  of  worth,  who 
have  beeu  much  imployed. 

This  I  speake  uot  though,  utterly  to  debarre 
the  use  of  civill  Complemeut,  which  is  both  requi- 
site,  and  no  wayes  incouvenient,  so  it  be  used  25 
with  discretion,  and  not  (as  they  say)  to  make 
a  paiue  of  pastime.  Complement  therefore  is  most 
seasonable,  when  it  accompanies  either  present  or 
visit,  I  meane  aswell  in  paper  as  in  person.  And 
that  alwayes  better  iutroduced  in  the  close  of  a  30 
Letter,  thau  at  the  begiuning;  unlesse  the  whole 
subject  be  onely  by  way  of  complement,  and 
nothing  concemiug  auy  serious  businesse.  A 
thing  ordinary,   and  many   times  expected  betweene 

frieud 
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friend  and  friend.  iipon  occasions  of  writing  offered. 
And  then  is  afforded  liberty  of  using  wit,  and 
readinesse  of  Geiiiiis,  to  such  as  be  indued  Tvith 
pregnant  phantasies;  having  still  a  care  not  to  be 
:.  over-shot  by  selfe-opinion;  least  a  flash  of  windy 
matter  produce  such  bubbles,  as  carry  no  other 
substance.  but  onely  to  vapour  into  ayre;  or  perhaps 
turne  worse  than  nothing. 

If  it  be  to  be  written  to  one  inferiour  or  some 

10  degrees  beneath  you;  be  plausible  and  courteous  to 
Avin  respect  and  love:  but  not  too  familiar:  since 
too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  especially  among 
people  of  the  meanest  sort.  most  apt  in  such  cases 
to  forget  themselves. 

15  If  to   a   sti'anger  of  equall  rank,   shew  courtesie 

ia  a  fuU  proportion,  yet  cloathed  with  a  petty  kinde 
of  state;  aswell  to  avoid  all  suspition  of  intrusion, 
as  to  shew  a  kinde  of  nicenesse  in  intimating  too 
sodaine    familiarity.     For    wise    men    will    consider, 

20  things  easiUest  wim,  are  most  easily  lost;  and  he 
that  comes  fastest  on,  goes  quickliest  off.  Give  mee 
the  friendship  comes  slowly  by  degrees,  for  that  is 
most  likely  to  attaiue  perfection,  and  longest  to  con- 
tinue,   as  having  the  siirer  ground  for  a  foundation 

25  of  it. 

If  to  a  servant,  let  love  and  mildnesse  so  pro- 
ceed,  as  may  not  ioose  its  distance;  for,  too  much 
rigour  looseth  the  servant,  and  too  much  love  the 
Master;  who  may  easily  discerne  love  from  a  servant 

30  tempered  with  a  little  awe,  is  alwayes  most  available 
to  the  Master;  as  acts  voluntary  go  beyond  enforce- 
ments. 

If  to  a  Maister,  let  the  stile  be  such  as  may 
demonstrate    all    obsequy    and    duty.     This    I    speake 

(Daines,  Orthoepia  Anglicana.)       ^    3  (7)  iu 
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in  respect  of  servauts  (as  servants)  in  generall:  not, 
but  that  I  kuow,  as  there  are  differences  aud  diverse 
degrees  of  Masters,  so  ought  there  severall  respects 
to  be  had  to  servauts,  according  to  their  place,  and 
niauuer  of  service.  For  it  were  absurd  to  think,  5 
that  Greutlemen  in  those  places  that  may  befit  their 
rauk  and  fortuue,  though  subject  to  their  masters 
call,  should  be  tied  to  the  obsequious  termes  of 
every  pedautique  Groome.  As  first,  he  that  waits 
voluntarj,  aud  at  his  owue  expeuce;  then  Secretaries  lo 
in  their  severall  rauks;  theu  such  as  serve  in  the 
places  of  Geutlemen,  as  Ushers,  and  the  like.  Then 
Clarks  to  nieu  eminent,  aud  of  quality;  and  Clarks 
appertainiug  to  Offices,  Factors,  and  Appreutices 
{especiallj  about  London)  meu  perhaps  (as  is  usuall  is 
iu  that  kind)  better  derived  thau  their  Masters.  In 
this  respect,  I  say,  ought  the  servant  to  consider 
the  relation,  or  respect  to  be  had,  accordiug  to  his 
Masters  rank,  his  owu  persou,  and  the  uature  of 
his  service.  Yet  generally  speakiug,  all  servauts  (as  20 
servauts)  of  what  nature  or  calling  soever,  ought  aswell 
in  writing  as  otherwise,  to  shew  a  kinde  of  respect 
exti-aordinary.  Though  (as  I  said)  some  be  tied  to 
termes  more  incomparably  strict  thau  others. 

If  we   write  to   a  Pareut,    our  stile  aud  nianuer  25 
of  writing  must  be   such,    as  may  shew  all  dutifull 
respect    aud    obedieuce,    exacted    from  a  Child   to  a 
Parent,  by  the  Lawes  of  God  and  Nature. 

If  to  a  father  or  mother  in  law,  that  is  by 
marriage,  we  will  tender  our  selves  iu  such  termes,  30 
as  may  professe  service  aud  obedieuce;  but  uot 
duty:  At  least,  not  equall  to  the  former:  though  I 
grant,  we  ought  to  think  our  selves  tied  iu  a  firme 
obligatiou   of  civill,   aud   more  thau  common  respect. 

If 
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If  to  a  child,  lore  aud  care;  But  the  passionate 
expressions  of  tender  affection,  better  fit  a  mother, 
than  a  father:  for  men  ought  to  governe  their  affections 
by  the  rule  of  reason,  least  otherwise  they  chance  to 
5  set  a  bad  example  of  letting  loose  the  reines  of  passion, 
of  it  self  too  apt  to  run  out  of  one  errour  to  another. 
In  a  word,  to  a  friend,  friendly.  If  to  an  ad- 
versarj,  harsh.  as  you  think  good,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  and  quality  of  the  person  offending. 

10  But  not  railing,  or  too  invective;  which  will  argue  more 

passion,  than  judgement  or  discretion,  and  be  a  meanes 

to   make   other  men  suppose   a  want  in  you  of  som- 

what  might  make  you  rightly  capable  of  an  injury. 

But  if  it  be   to   a  familiar  and  intimate  friend, 

15  you  shall  be  restrained  to  no  other  rule ,  but  onel}" 
your  own  imagination,  and  the  best  liking  of  your 
friend,  according  as  you  shall  observe  his  conceits 
most  addicted,  or  inclined  this  way  or  that.  Onely 
take  it  as  a  generall  and  iufallible  rule,  let  the  body 

20  of  your  letter  be  succiuct  and  pithy,  such  as  may 
expresse  niuch  matter  in  few  words;  aud  let  that  be 
your  greatest  study  by  way  of  inditing:  And  by  the 
way  of  writing  to  have  respect  to  Orthography,  ac- 
cording  to  those  rules  we  have  before  prescribed.  But 

25  to  come  with  a  bundle  of  Circiimquaqiies .,  after  the 
manner  of  the  vulgar  sort:  whose  commou  custome  is  to 
begin  their  Letters  thus  (Loving  friend,  The  occasion 
of  my  ivriting  unto  you,  at  this  preseiit  time  is,  to 
let   you   understand,    that   I  should   be   very  glad  to 

30  heare  you  are  in  good  health,  as  I  am  at  the  ivriting 
hereof,  God  be  blessed  tJierefore,  &'c.)  on  in  a  whole 
bederouie  of  ribble-rabble  is  most  ridiculous  and  ab- 
surd,  in  the  sight  of  one  which  knowes  the  nianner  of 
iuditing.  For  to  be  glad  to  heare  of  their  welfare,  is  im- 

(7  *)        plicit 
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plicit  in  the  title  of  frieud:  and  to  seud  word  of  TOiir 
health.  it  suffices  to  tell  if  it  be  not  so:  if  not,  the 
other  is  easilv  imagined.  And  so  many  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  as  some  put  in,  were  better  spent  in 
their  closet,  where  no  ayre  might  circumvent  thera.  » 
than  inserted  in  ordinary  letters  (excepting  such  as 
passe  betweene  man  and  -vvife;  parent  and  child) 
which  passing  through  so  many  hands,  may  chance 
to  get  iniection;  or  at  least  exposed  to  the  wind 
and  open  ayre,  may  chance  coole  their  fervour  of  lo 
devotion.  But  here  we  likewise  exempt  Apostolicall 
benedictions,  sent  from  Ministers  (befitting  their 
function  and  calling.  and  answerable  to  the  Word  of 
God)  who  in  that  rightly  imitate  the  worthy  President 
S.  Paul  in  his  Epistles.  15 

Having  therfore  marked  or  creased  (as  we  call 
it)  out  the  paper  (which  ought  to  be  in  folio,  or  iii 
quarto^  that  is  a  whole  sheet,  or  an  halfe  sheet 
doubled)  and  having  in  the  top,  after  the  usuall 
custome  (especially  writing  to  persons  of  worth  and  20 
quality)  left  a  sufficient  space  for  a  vacuum^  and  as 
ample  a  margent  (but  that  is  to  be  ordered  more  or 
lesse,  according  to  the  quantity  of  your  paper,  and 
the  subject.  whereon  you  are  to  write)  then  in  the  first 
place  are  you  to  order  the  superscription,  or  the  title  25 
to  be  attributed  as  au  entrance.  For  your  assistance 
wherein,  you  shall  (as  I  said  before)  have  respect  to 
the  quality  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  written,  and 
your  selfe;  and  that  whether  as  an  acquaintance,  or 
stranger;  intimate,  or  lesse  familiar;  having  relation  or  30 
dependance  either  of  other,  or  not;  friend,  or  adver- 
sary,  A:c.  and  than  order  your  title  in  this  manner. 

If  therefore  it  be  a  Lord  (for  higher  I  will  not 
ascend,  presuming  any,  to  Avhom  these  be  directed,  to 

have 
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have  little  iutercoiirse  with  Emperours,  Mouarchs, 
Kings,  Princes,  Dukes,  Marquesses,  Earles,  &c.  or  if 
they  have,  let  them  seeke  other  assistance,  or  send 
to  us,  and  we  shall  do  our  endeavour  to  supply 
5  their  want)  if  it  be  so,  as  he  holds  his  title  onely 
by  some  place,  or  dignity,  by  Avay  of  Office  or 
Magistracy,  we  seldome  superscribe  any  other  title 
than,  My  Lorcl,  and  by  the  way,  still  in  the  body 
of  your  Letter,  put  him  in  minde   of  his  Lordship, 

10  and  now  and  then  his  honour,  kc.  If  he  be  a  Count, 
or  Baron,  by  descent  of  noble  pedigree,  our  title  is 
chiefly,  Right  Honourahle:  Right  Honoiirable,  and 
my  very  good  Lord  (this  from  a  retainer,  or  one 
that  hath  dependance  on  his  honour)  Most  noble  and 

15  illusirions  Sir,  Right  Honourable  and  renoumed  Sir, 
and  diverse  others  to  this  effect.  And  from  a  Gentle- 
man  only,  My  Lord.,  will  suffice.  But  still  we  ought 
in  addressing  our  speeeh  to  him,  to  do  it  with  the 
attribute  of  His  Honour^  and  now  and  then  for  change 

20  we  may  say,  Your  Lo7'dship,  or,  Your  good  Lo?rl.ship,from 
oue  of  meaner  rank.  To  a  Baronet,  Honoured  Sir.,  as  the 
most  usuall  aud  befitting  title  to  such  a  degree:  wliich 
is'likewise  often  attributed  to  other  Knights,  and  som- 
time  to  Esquires,  and  other  Gentlemen,  by  way  of  Com- 

25  plement.  Gentlemen  writing  to  Knights  and  Baronets, 
often  give  onely  the  title  of  Sir,  and  noble  Sir;  worthy.,  or 
inost  ivorthy  Sir;  sometime  Most  Noble,  and  the  like. 
But  I  like  the  plainest  best,  especially  when  one  hath 
much  businesse,  and  little  leisure  to  complement.   The 

*  usuall  superscription  from  one  inferiour,  or  of  meaner 
rank  is.,Right  wo?'shipfull,  &c.  sometime  Right  renowned, 
or  right  ivorthy  Sir.,  and  this  comes  sometimes  as  a  Rarity 
fhim  a  punie  Sclioller,  as  tumbling  from  his  thumping 
}te)i.  And  under  the  degree  of  a  Gentleman,  or  a  Gen- 

0  tlemans 
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tlemans  mate,  it  behoves  in  writing  to  have  kis  or  your 
Worship,  by  the  end  along,  so  often  as  his  speech  hath 
relation  to  the  Baronets  or  Knights  person.  Froin  a 
peasant,  your  good  Worship  will  not  do  aniisse.  But 
from  a  Gentleman,  ridiculous;  as  arguing  little  breeding.  5 
One  Gentleman  or  Esquire  writing  to  another,  usually 
attribute  onely  the  title  of  Sir^  especially  if  strangers, 
or  lesse  intimate:  if  better  acquainted,  many  times 
some  other  addition,  of  Noble,  Worthy,  Courteous, 
Generous^  Ki?ide,  and  the  like,  according  to  their  in- 10 
timacie,  affection,  and  difference  of  eminency  and 
fortunes.  Somtime,  if  very  intimate,  more  familiar 
termes,  which  they  ordiuarily  use  in  discourse.  But 
froni  one  of  a  meaner  sort,  or  not  a  Gentieman,  would 
be  thought  a  sawcinesse,  or  arrogancy  at  least,  to  do  1» 
so:  unlesse  from  such  make-sports,  as  Gentlemen 
make  use  of  onely  to  foole  with.  From  a  Tradesman 
therefore  (of  the  ordinary  sort  I  meane)  writing  to  an 
Esquire,  the  title  of  Worshipful  Sir^  or  Worthy  Sii\  or 
the  like,  and  now  and  then  to  ^^nW  your  Worship  out  20 
of  his  pocket  (especially  if  to  one  any  wayes  eminent 
or  of  quality)  is  no  more  than  beseeming  and  requisite. 
To  lesse  eminent,  or  of  meane  fortunes,  or  younger 
houses,  Sir,  will  suffice.  The  like  ought  to  be  observed 
in  farmers,  and  countrey-people,  of  meaner  rank.  25 
Gentlemen  of  quality,  whether  Knights,  Esquires,  or 
other  Gentlemen  of  worth  and  fortune,  writing  to 
Teomen  of  the  more  substantiall  sort,  such  as  go 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  common  attribute  3/',  and 
whom  such  men  please  to  make  their  companions  30 
in  table  and  discourse,  if  they  be  any  thing  in- 
timate,  usually  begin  their  title,  Honest  Thom.  Kinde 
leffrey,  Good  Will  such  an  one,  &c.  if  lesse  ac- 
quainted,  or  when  they  are  to  be  beholding  to  them 

for 
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for  any  courtesie,  then  it  will  not  be  amisse  to  hang 
on  their  noses,  as  spectacles,  at  first  entrance,  M^^such, 
or  such  an  one,  &c.  writing  to  any  kinde  of  Scoggin., 
or   hanger   on,    or  the  like,    then  nothing  but  Bick, 

5  Thom.  &c.  I  prethee  do  such  a  thing,  &c.  To  an 
ordinary  yeoman  or  tradesman ,  Goodman,  &c.  is  a 
good  beginning.  But  alwayes  let  Schollers  and  younger 
Brothers  give  the  highest  of  his  attributes  to  any 
wealthy    man,  for  'tis  the  money,   and  not  the  man 

10  they  are  to  respect  and  court.  But  in  personating  a 
Letter  from  one  to  another  under  the  degree,  or  at 
least  the  title  of  a  Gentleman,  lie  will  be  accounted 
more  Avoodcock  than  wise,  that  shall  study  any  other 
complement,    than    to    begin   Avith    the    ordinary  title 

15  appropriate  to  them,  and  so  persist.  The  same  kinde 
of  common  title  appropriate  to  the  Person,  is  to  be 
used  in  civility,  when  we  write  to  one  we  hold  as 
an  adversary,  as  to  a  Kiiight  of  what  sort  soever.  Sir 
such  an  one,  &c.    To  an  Esquire,  if  much  above  our 

20  rank,  it  is  decent  to  say  Sir.,  if  uot  the  same  that  to 
a  Gentleman.  If  to  a  Gentleman  of  what  rank  or  natiire 
soever,  3P  such  an  one,  putting  iu  his  sumame.  If 
under,  tlien  Goodman  thus  or  thus;  or  from  a  Gentle- 
man  to  one  much  inferiour,  John,  Thomas,  Richard, 

25  So  and  So,  &c.  And  thus  much  for  titles  or  super- 
scriptions.  This  is  usually  placed  in  the  first  corner 
in  the  margent  space,  above  the  body  of  your  Letter. 
But  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  the  Ecclesiasticall 
title  of  Reverend  Sir.,  or  2Iost  Reve?'end,  &c.  according 

30  to  their  worth  and  dignity.  Having  therefore  tlius 
instanced  the  severall  sorts  of  Superscriptions,  we 
will  now  come  to  the  Subscriptions,  (for  the  body  of 
a  Letter  can  be  reduced  to  no  precise  or  particular 
rule,  without  too  much  needlesse  labou  rand  innovation) 

0  2  and 
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and    in    generall,    we    have    already    said   what   we 
determine. 

The  same  generall  rule  therefore,  that  ties  y<m,  . 
in  the  superscription  and  body  of  the  Letter  to  have 
respect  to   the  party   to   whom  you  write,   and  yonr  5 
owne   individuall  person,   ties  you  to  the  same  con- 
ditions  in  the  snbscription,  and  indorsement,  or  out- 
ward  superscriptiou,  which  wee  bee  still  to  treat  of. 

To  a  Baron  therefore,  or  to  a  Lord,  wee  usually 
subscribe  thus.  Your  honours  most  humble  servant,  10 
3Iy  Lord,  Your  eternally  devoted  Honourer  ^  and 
thrice  humble  servant.  Your  Lordships  most  faithfull 
and  niost  humble  servant.  Your  Lordships  till  death, 
Your  Lordshijjs  to  command,  Your  Honows  most 
obliged,  &c.  diverse  of  this  sort.  Subscriptions  indeed  15 
as  common  as  Hackney  horses  on  Bunstable  rode, 
to  meaner  persons  than  Barons,  or  Ivnights  either, 
ouely  leaving  out  Honour  and  Lordship.  But  Your 
thrice  humble  servant,  and  the  like,  I  have  often  heard 
from  such  as  (I  presume)  understood  not  the  word.    20 

From  Gentleman  to  Gentleman,  if  equall,  and 
acqnainted,  then  Your  assured  friend  to  serve  you, 
Your  truly  respective  frietid,  or  the  like.  But  if  lesse 
acquainted,  or  different  in  degree,  There  is  so  much 
service  professed,  as  the}^  forget  all  friendship.  No-  25 
thing  then  but  Your  servant,  Your  humble  servant, 
Sir,  at  your  command,  and  the  like  innumerable, 
which  I  leave  to  observation  and  practice.  Onely  take 
this  by  the  way,  that  one  of  inferiour  ranke  writing 
to  a  person  eminent  iu  degree  above  him,  by  the  Lawes  30 
of  our  best  Secretaries,  shall  commonly  write  his  name 

at 
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at  the  foot  of  all  tlie  Letter,  or  paper,  be  it  never 
so  large,  and  the  contents  never  so  small,  to  shew 
his  acknowledgement  of  distance.  The  other  sub- 
scription  about  middle  distance,   betweene  the  body 

5  of  the  Letter,  and  the  name.  And  that  either  double 
or  single,  as  occasion  is  offered  of  your  expression, 
and  the  quantity  of  space,  or  void  paper.  Some- 
time  they  make  it  in  a  treble  space,  by  interposing- 
My  Lord.^  or  Sir ,  or  noble.,  or  ivorthy  Sir,   and  the 

lolike,  according  to  their  degree.  From  an  inferiour 
person  to  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Your  Worships  most 
humble  servant,  Your  Worships  to  command  iu  all 
due  respect,  and  the  like.  The  same  is  to  be  ob- 
served    in    one    of    meane    ranke,     to     an    Esquire, 

15  especially  if  of  worth,  or  any  wise  eminent.  To  or 
betAveen  nien  of  ordinary  quality,  whether  under 
the  title  of  Gentlemen,  Citizens  and  tradesmen,  or 
the  like,  the  usuall  subscri])tion  of  Yotir  loving 
frie7ul,      Your    very     loving    friend,     Your    assured, 

20  Your  faithfull,  Your  true^  (and  sometime,  Your 
respective  friend,  for  change,  or  where  the  party 
written  to  hath  the  odds  in  estimation)  is  most  com- 
mendable.  In  briefe  notes,  no  more  but  Yours, 
N.  N.     To    a    Gentleman    of    ordinar}"    quality    from 

25  an  inferiour  person,  Your  servant,  Yours  to  com- 
mand,  &c. 

To  an  adversary,  Yours  as  you  use  me.  Yours 
to  use,  but  not  abuse.  Yours  if  you  jilease;  if  ?iot, 
mine  owne.     Yours  as  I  see  cause.     Yours  ivhen  not 

^  mine  owne,  and  the  like,  as  your  judgement,  and 
the  occasion  offered  shall  suggest. 

To  a  servant  under  hire,  from  a  Gentlemau 
of  ranke,  onely  his  name.  To  such  as  are  tyed  to 
lesse  servile  conditions,  or  from  Masters  which  are  of 

0  3  meaner 
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meaner  degree,  Tonr  loving  Master,  Yoiir  very  loving 
Master,  Your  assured  &c.  To  a  retainer  ouly,  or 
voliintarY  waiter,  Your  loving  friend,  N.  N.  &c.  To 
a  parent,  Your  dutifull,  Your  most  dutifull,  or, 
Most  dutifull  aiul  respective,  Dutifull  and  most  » 
obedient,  till  death^  ke.  whether  sonne  or  daughter. 
To  a  child,  Your  loving  father,  Your  a^ectionate 
mother :  Affectiojiate  is  likewise  much  used  be- 
tween  friend  and  friend,  especially  Lovers.  Your 
trulg  carefull,  &c.  diverse  in  this  kinde,  which  lo 
we  leave  to  observation.  And  thus  much  for  sub- 
scriptions. 

Having  thus  written   or   subscribed  your  Letter. 
date    it   from    such   or  such   a  place,    and   set  down 
the  day  of  the  moneth,  and  (if  much  distance  inter-  is 
poseth  the  writer  and  the  party  written  to)  the  yeare, 
after  the  usuall  manner  of  dating.    The  place  allotted 
for  the  date  is  in  the  margent  space,  just  under  the 
superscription,   or  title,   a  little  beneath  the  bodv  of 
the  Letter.     This   done,  fold  up  your  Letter  after  a  20 
decent  order,   and  seale  it.     To   a  person   of  quality 
we    usually    propose   it    in    a    large    fold,    kept  very 
faire.     To   others  at  your  owne  discretion,   especially 
of  equals.    Xow  therefore  onely  resteth,  that  we  say 
somwhat    of    endorsements,    or    outward    superscrip-  25 
tions,  and  so  commit  them  to  the  Post. 

Your  title  on  the  endorsement  to  a  Lord  shall 
be,  To  the  right  Honourahle,  Thomas  (or  whatsoever 
other  Christian  name)  Lord  such  or  such  an  one, 
adding  the  highest  of  his  titles,  at  such  a  phice,  so 
these  present.  To  the  right  honourable  and  his  very 
good  Lord  of  or  from  one  of  auy  dependance.  To 
the  right  honourable  and  most  noble,  Most  renoivned, 
Right  illustrious,  &c.  multitudes  of  Epithetes  in 
this  kinde.  To  a  Baronet  from  a  Grentleman,  To  his  35 
most  honoured  friend,  Sir  N.  N.  and  Much  honoured 
and    most    noble   friend.     Most   ivorthy .    Very    noble, 

Renowtied 
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Benowned,  &c.  as  yoii  shall  think  fit.  The  same  we 
commonly  use  to  any  other  Knight:  but  especially 
to  a  Baronet  is  appropriate  the  title  of  Honoured. 
From  a  person  of  nieauer  quality,  To  the  right  ivor- 

5  shipfitU,  Sir  iV.  N.  at  such  a  place,  &c.  If  in  any 
familiarity,  To  ihe  rigJit  ivorshipfull  and  his  nwst 
honoiired  friend.,  &c.  From  an  inferiour  person,  To 
the  right  worshipfull  and  most  worthy  Sir  N.  N.  or 
the  like,  leaving  out  friend.     From  one  Esquire   or 

10  Gentieman  to  another,  various,  in  respect  of  inti- 
macy,  degree,  affection,  or  courtesie:  To  his  noble 
friend:  To  his  worthy ,  approved,  fnuch  respected, 
much  esteemed,  niuch  Jionoured;  and  to  meaner,  Very 
loving.,  &c.     Froni  an  inferiour  person  to  an  Esquire 

15  or  Gentleman  of  Av^n^th,  To  the  worshijjfull:  The  rest 
he  may  take  out  of  the  precedent  Epithetes.  From 
a  Gentleman  to  such  an  one,  To  his  loving  friend,  &c. 
To  a  parent,  To  my  niost  endeared  &c.  FatJier,  or 
MotJier:  To  a  child,  To  rny  loving  sonne  or  daugJiter; 

20  To  my  deare,  or  ienderly  respecied^  or  beloved.,  may 
do  well  enough  from  a  mothers  affection.  From  one 
inferiour  person  to  anotlier,  To  rny  loving ,  To  my  very 
loving,  To  my  approved  friend,  and  the  like  of  this  sort 
best  befits.    To  an  adversary,  For  Sir  such  an  oue  at 

25  such  a  place,  For  M^,  or  Ooodman  so  or  so:  For  Tho. 
For  RicJiard,  &c.  according  to  the  quality  of  the  writer, 
and  the  person  written  to.  Onely  setting  his  name  with 
his  common  attiibute,  the  place  whither  it  is  directed, 
with  For.,  instead  of  To  Jiis,  or  my  &c.  And  now  I  think 

30  it  will  be  time  to  conclude,  for  the  Carrier  is  in  hast. 
This  therefore  shall  suffice  to  satisfie  our  present 
purpose   concerning  this  subject.    Onely  take  this  by 
way  of  peroration. 

1  Let  your  Letter  be  kept  faire,  without  blots,  or 

soiling, 
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soiling,  especially  to  one  of  superiour  rauk. 

2  Be  cautious,  by  way  of  Orthography,  to  write 
true  English. 

3  And  lastly,  (what  I  have  ofteu  instanced)  let 
your  Letters    be    succinct   and  pithie;    A   quality   in  5 
commendable     estimation    and    practice    among    our 
moderne    Secretaries;    aud   no    lesse   pursued    among 
the  ancient  Latines.    For  who  in  his  familiar  Epistles 
more   succinct  than  Cicero?    In  Orations,  and  other- 
wise,  who    more  profuse?     The    rest  I  leave  to   ob- lo 
servation,   easily  enough  to  be  acquired,  since  many 
of   our  Secretaries    have    a   singular  faculty    in    that 
kinde.  .  This   I    have    written    for    such    as  want   in- 
structions;    for    those    that    be    better    able    to    help 
themselves,  I  shall  be  glad  and  thankfull  to  be  in-  i-. 
structed  by  them.    Non  omnia  possumus.    I  confesse 

it  incident  to  humane  imperf ection ,  and  to  my  selfe 
most  peculiar.  But  Nihil  est  pudoris  vel  discere,  vel 
melius  addiscere.    At  least  alwayes  so  reputed  b}^  me. 

S.  D.      -20 
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Aufgenommen  sind  nur  solche  Wijrter  und  Formen  ,  deren  Lautgestalt  aus 
Regeln  oder  Transkriptionen  zu  ersclilieCen  ist.  —  Die  StichwOrter  stehen  in 
der  Form  des  Textes ;  doch  wurden  Majuskeln  nur  in  Eigennamen  und  bei 
Wortern  beriicksichtigt ,  die  niemals  mit  Minuskeln  geschrieben  werden.  —  In 
den  langeren  Zitaten  steht  vor  jedor  neuen  Seitenzahl  ein  Strichpunkt. 
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64,19 
beginning  41,  2 
beginn'st  29, 15 
beguird  27,20 
belch  26,  11 
bench  28,  28 
benigne  24,21;  60,2,22 
bequeath  31,37 
bequeathest  54, 11 
bequeathing  54, 12 
best  33,  28 
bpstow  16,  5 


birch  30,  5 

bird  30,  8 

biteth  31,  35 

blarae  27,  30 

blasphemie  45,26 

blaze  35,  15 

bleath  31,  36 

bleed  9,9 

blith  32, 1 

bloud  9,18;  12,21;  36,  16 

boast  33,  28 

boat  9,  14;  11,  18 

boone  12,29 

botch  34,  7 

both  31,29;  32,3 

bough  12,11;  16,11 

bought  12,  3,  8 

boule  11,36 

bound  11,36 

bout  12, 10 

bow  (sb.)  12,5;  16,4 

bow  (vb.)  15,37 

breath  (sb.)  31,  36 

breath  (vb.)  31,37 

breathed  54,  8 

breatheth  54,  9 

brecke  22,9 

bribe  21,  25,  30 

bride  23, 17 

briefe  23,  86 

broke  25,26 

brothell  54,  5 

brother  54, 8 

browne  15,  38 

bugger  40, 17 

build  9,  21 ;  13,  3 

bunch  28,28 
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bume  31,  8 
burres  31, 15 
burthen  54, 13, 16 
bush  33. 1 
busk  33,  6 
butcher  34,  7 
Butolph  26,  21 
buz  35, 17 
buzard  35, 17 

€ag  36,24;  78,2 
cage  78,2 
cake  36,  24 
calf  26,21;  27,1 
caU  36,  24 
calm  27, 1 
Cambden  36,  7 
Cambrick  27,  28 
Cambridge  27,  28 
came  27,31;  36,24 
can  86,  25 
canst  29, 1 1 
cap  36, 25 
car  36,  25 
carp  31.  11 
cast  36,  25 
castle  59, 10 
castles  59, 14 
cat  33,  31 ;  36,  25 
Catechisme  37,  6 
caught  13,  21 
cease  32,27 
cell  36,27;  47,26 
center  36,27 
certaine  36,  27 
chace  32,  31 
Chad  37, 11 


chaffe  37, 11 

chalder  37,  12 

chalk  37, 11 

Cham  37,9 

chanc'd  29, 18 

chance  28,  25 

change  28,  16 

chant  37,  12 

Chaos  37,  6 

chap  37, 12 

character  37,  6 

charge  37, 12 

chas'd  32,32 

chase  32,30 

chast  37, 12 

chat  37, 12 

Chatsey  48,2 

chaw  37, 12 

check  37, 13 

Chelsey  48,  3 

chequer  37, 13 

cherry  37, 13 

Chenibim  36, 1 ;  37,  2 

chest  37,  13 

chicken  37, 14 

chid  37, 14 

chiefe  11, 8 

child  27,19;  37,14 

chill  37, 14 

chip  37, 14 

chit  37,  14 

choake  37, 15 

choler  87,7 

chop  37,  15 

chrismatory  37,  21 

chrisme  33,11,17,19;  37,21 

Christ  33,29;  37,21 
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cliristiaii  37,  21 
Christopher  37,21 
chronicle  37,22 
chronography  37,  22 
chronology  37,22 
chrysme  vgl.  chrisme 
Chrysocola  37,  22 
Chrysostome  37,23 
chub  37, 16 
chuffe  37, 16 
chun  37, 16 
church  63, 12 
churches  63, 12 
chuvne  37, 16 
chyle  37,7 
chyliact  37,  7 
chymera  37,  7 
chyromancy  37,  7 
cichory  37,8 
cinder  29,3;  36,28 
cisterne  36,28;  47,26 
citterne  36,28 
citties  66,  19 
clasp  33,27 
climb  28,2 
clowne  15,  38 
coale  11, 18 
cob  36,29 
cockle  36,30 
cod  36,30 
coffin  36,30 
cog  36, 30 
cole  36,30 
Colman  27,  10 
Colmes  26,28;  27,10 
colt  27,9;  36,30 
comb  vgl.  kemb 


combe  28,2;  43,24 
come  27,32;  36,30 
conceive  10,  30 
condigne  60, 1 
confus'd  32,  32 
conge  23,  14 
conger  40,  17 
conny  36,30 
cop  36,30 
cord  36,31 
costiue  36,  31 
cotten  36,  31 
cough  16, 11 
could  12,22 
countenance  28,  26 
cow  15,38 
craVd  21,32 
crabs  22,  2 
cracke  22, 9 
crall  37,25 
craule  vgl.  crall 
crisp  33,  27 
crooke  12,  30 
croud  11,  37 
curre  30, 1 

dam  78,  3 

dame  78,  3 

damne  78,  4 

dampt  28,  9 

danger  28,16;  39,24;  40,22 

darke  31, 1 

daughter  13, 17 

daw  15,  24 

death  31,36 

debt  22,  5 

deigne  79,8 
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delicate  33,32 

delve  27,  22 

demure  30,22 

demurr'd  30,19 

descend  48, 13 

desk  33,  6 

despaire  9,  6 

destroid  11,30 

deterre  30, 1 

dew  15,26,33 

digrest  42, 15 

disgrace  32,  24 

distemp'red  46,  9 

divulge  26,  14 

Doile  38, 14 

dolphin  45,27 

doubt  22,  5 

downe  16, 1 

drachme  22,20 

drizle  59, 10 

drizles  59, 16 

dropsie,  dropsy  46,21;  48,2 

due  7, 13 

dumb  28,  3 

dunce  28,27 

Dunesme  33, 10 

dwarf  30,  27 

easd  32,  32 
eccho  37,8 
Edmund  7,6 
elephant  45,27 
Elisabeth  32, 14 
enchiridion  37,  8 
enough  12,  13 
ensue  7, 13 
epitaph  45,28 

(Daines ,  Orthoepia  Anglicana.) 


epitome  23, 15 
err'd  30,8 
erres  31, 15 
eschew  37, 13 
evmuch  22, 18 
Eustace  9,12;  11,4 
ewe  15,  34 
exalt  26,34 
example  57, 13 
exil'd  27,19;  57,15 
expose  32,  21 

fable  59,9;  60,12 

fables  59,13;  61,1 

face  32,24 

faced  36,26 

faire  6,20;  9,6;  10,2 

faU'n,  fai'n  26,30;  27,14 

faise  26,32 

farthing  54,  13 

fatham  54,  4 

father  54, 5 

fault  26,23;  27,2 

feare  9,  8 

feed  9,  9 

fenc'd  29, 18 

fesse  23, 14 

few  15,  33 

fidle  59,9;  60,14 

fidles  25,18;  59,13 

field  9,13;  11,8 

fierce  30,  3 

filch  26, 12 

fild  26,  7 

fird  27, 19 

filth  26,  35 

finger  40, 17 

(8) 
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fir'd  30, 11 

fire  6,20 

firre  30,1 

fish  33, 1 

flesh  33, 1 

flick  39,  3 

flitch  vgl.  flick 

flow  16,5 

foelicity  9,15;  11,26 

fold  26,  7 

food  9,17;  12,30 

force  30,  3 

Ford  vgl.  Forth 

forge  30,34 

forke  31, 1 

forreigner  13,  12 

fort  31,  24 

forth  32,  7 

Forth  32,  6 

fought  12,9 

France  28,24 

frets  34, 16 

friend  9,13;  11,10 

frisk  33,6 

furrVl  30,8 

further  54, 5 

gad  39, 11 

gaf  39, 11 

gag  39, 11 

gall  39, 11 

gam  39, 11 

gan  39, 1 1 

gap  39,11;  78,10 

gape  78, 10 

gar  39, 11 

gast  39, 11 


gat  39, 11 

gaze  35, 15 

geld  39,23;  40,15 

gelly  39,23;  40,14 

gem  39,23 

gentle  39,  18 

gentry  39,  23 

geography  10,36 

geometry  9,  11;  10,33 

George  9,11;  39,24 

get  39,24 

gewgaw  39,  24 

ghess  (vgl.  guesse)  42, 1 

ghest  (vgl.  guest)  40,1;  41,34 

ghost  33,28;  41,29 

giblet  40,  23 

Gibson  40,32 

giddy  40,23 

Gifford  40,23 

gig  40,  26 

gild  41,  3 

Gilford  40,  33 

gill»  40,26,33 

gilP  40,26 

Gilman  40,33 

gilt  41,  3 

gim  40,27 

gimblet  40,27;  41,1 

ginger  39, 18;  40,  27 

ginny  40,27;  41,2 

gipsie,  gipsy  40,27;  46,21 

girdle  40,27 

give  34,20;  40,27,31 

gives  (sb.)  40,28 

gives  (vb.)  34,33;  40,27 

glance  28,  25 

glebe  21,25,30 
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glory  42,  9 

glove  34,24 

gloves  34,  33 

gloze  35,  16 

gnat  42,11 

gnaw  42, 11 

gne  42, 11 

gnit  42, 11 

gno  42. 11 

gnu  42, 11 

goale  9,14;  11,18 

gob  39, 12 

God  39,  12 

gof  39, 12 

goll  39, 12 

gom  39,  12 

Gomorrlia  47, 11 

gone  39, 12 

good  9,17;  12,30 

gor  39, 12 

gos  39, 12 

gosling  32, 14 

Gosling  32,  15 

got  39, 12 

gourd  9,18-,  12,21 

gowne  16,1;  39,13 

graple  60, 17 

grove  34, 19 

groves  34,  33 

grow  16,  5 

Gualter  42.21 

guard  9,19;  13,5;  42,21 

guerdon  9,20;  40,3:  42,21 

guesse  (vgl.  ghess)  40, 1 ;  42,  2 

guest  (vgl.  ghest)  40,  2 ;  42,  2 

guggle  39, 14 

gull  39,  14 


gum  39, 14 
gun  39, 14 
gust  39,  14 
gut  33.31;  39.  14 

had'st  23,29 
hah  42,24 
haire  10,2 
half  20,21 
hall  18,  17 
Hamburgh  30,33 
hang  29,  5 
hanged  39,23 
hard  30,8;  79,7 
harme  31,5 
harth  32.5 
hast  33,  28 
hath  31,30 
heard  30.8;  79,7 
heare  79. 8 
hearse  31. 13 
heath  31,36 
heathen  54,  6 
heire  10,23 
helve  27,22 
hem  27,  35 
hence  28,27 
here  79,  7 
herne  31, 7 
hesp  33,27 
Hester  42,  28 
hid  78. 11 
hide  78,11 
hiuder  29,  3 
hirne  31. 7 
his  32, 13 
homicide  36,  28 


(8*) 
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honour  12, 16 
horue  31,  8 
horselicter  22,  33 
how  15,27,37 
hunger  40, 18 
hurne  vgl.  hime 
hurt  31,22 
husband  32, 15 
hymne  28,  5 

incest  36,  27 
indorse  31, 13 
Ingheenram  41,  30 
inhance  28,  25 
insperse  31, 12 
involve  27,22 
is  32, 13 
Isaac  9,  5 

jacket  43,  7 

Jackson  43,  7 

jade  43,7 

jag  43, 7 

jaile  vgl.  goale 

jakes  43,  7 

jam  43,  7 

janisary  43,  7 

Jaques  43, 8 

jar  43,  8 

jay  43,8 

Jef fiy  43,  9 

jeUy  (vgl.  gelly)  43,  9 

jeopardy  9,11;  10,32 

Jermin  43,  9 

jest  43, 9 

jet  43, 9 


Jew  43,9 
Ji  43,  9 
jiU  43,  9 
Jinkerson  43, 10 
Jinny  43,  9 
Job  43, 11 
jockey  43, 1 1 
jod  43, 11 
jog  43, 11 
John  2.5,24;  43.15: 
joine  9,16;  11,  .30 
joU  43,11 
Jordan  43, 12 
jostle  43, 12 
jot  43, 12 
joy  43, 12 
jubs  43, 13 
jud  43, 13 
judge  43,  13 
jug  43, 13 
juice  43, 13 
jum  43, 13 
jusk  43, 13 
just  43, 13 


kemb  28, 1 ;  43,  24 
ken'st  29,11 
Kersey  47,  28 
knap  44, 1 
knave  44, 1 
kne  44,  2 
knell  44,  2 
knew  44,  2 
knic  44,  3 
knife  44,3 
knip  44,  3 
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knit  33,31;  44,3 

kno  44,  4 

knob  44, 4 

knock  44,  4 

knod  44. 4 

knog  44, 4 

knol  44,  4 

knop  44.  4 

knot  33,31;  44,4 

know  15,27;  16,4;  44,5 

knowes  23,  25 

Knox  44,  5 

knub  44,  tj 

knuekle  J4,  6 

labour  12,19;  79,16 
lade  23,17 
larab  27,  37 
lanch  28,28 
language  13,  6 
large  30,  34 
lath  31,  30 
laud  9,  7 
laughter  13, 17 
law  15,  24 
leake  25,26 
leave  34, 19 
leopard  10,32 
lieu  15,  4 
life  24,5 
linger  40,  18 
live  34,  21 ;  77,  26 
lives  24,  5 
loafe  23,36;  24,5 
loaves  24,  5 
loftier  66,  16 
loftiest  06. 16 


lofty  66, 16 
long  29,  5 
loome  12,29 
love  34,24;  77,25 
low  16,  4 
Luke  25,26 
lurch  30,  5 
lurk  31,1 


mace  78,  17 
machination  37,  8 
mad  78,2 
made  78, 1 
make  25,26 
malmesey  44, 19 
malt  25,  31 
man  78,9 
mane  78,  9 
manicled  38,  2 
mantle  60, 18 
mantles  61,  7 
March  30,  5 
marsh,  marish  31, 19 
mask  33,  6 
massie  48,  2 
mastich  22, 17 
match  34,  7 
mates  34,  3 
maugre  25,16;  59,24 
me  23, 10 
meager  40, 18 
mechanicall  37.  8 
mede  23,17 
meetes  34, 3 
melancholy  37,  9 
mell  80.  7 
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mercy  7,  22 

merry  7,  21 

Metaphrastes  45,  31 

mice  78,  17 

might  24, 18 

mightier  (56,  17 

mightiest  66, 17 

mighty  66,  17 

mild  27, 19 

mile  78, 11 

mill  78,11;  80,7 

milhvright  57,  7 

minc'd  29,  18 

mine  79,  26 

mingled  42,  5 

mird  30, 11 

misle  59, 10 

misled  50,3 

misled,  mizled  50,  1 

misles  59.  16 

mites  34,  3 

monarch  30,  6 

monger  40,  18 

moone  12,  29 

mosch  38,  6 

mosse  32,34 

motes  34,  3 

move  34,24;  77,26 

moves  23,24 

moveth  31,  35 

much  22,20;  30,5;  37,11 

mui-ther  54, 13, 16 

muse  (sb.)  32,  29 

muse  (vb.)  32, 17 

must  33,  28 

mutes  34,  3 

my  7,24;  79,  23ff. 


nay  79, 10 
neigh  79,9 
neighbour  12, 16 
nerve  32, 8 
net  33,  31 
new  15,26,36 
Nicholas  37,9 
night  24, 18 
northerne  54,  6 
nose  63, 10 
noses  63,  11 
nought  12,  19 
now  15,27,37 
nurce  .30,3 

old  26,  8 

oppugne  24,  22 

oppugnes  61, 11 

orphan  45,  27 

Osee  32, 14 

our  12, 16 

Oxburgh,  Oxborrough  30,  31 

Paighton  7,  6 
Paraclite  38,  5 
paramour  12,  20 
pass ,  passe  32, 20,  34 
past'  45,10 
past-  45,  11 
patriarch  30,  6 
peace  32,  24 
pease  32,  25 
Penelope  23,  15 
perswade  14, 1 ;  56,  30 
pert  31,  24 
Phaeton  45,  26 
phalange  45,  23 
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phantasie  45,  25 
phantasma  45,  25 
Phares  45,  26 
pheasant  45,  26 
Philip  45,  23 
Phillis  45,  24 
philosophie  45,  25 
philter  45,  24 
phleagme  10,12;  45.24 
Phlegeton  45,  24 
phlegmatick  45,  24 
Phoenix  9,15;  11,26 
Phrases  45,  30 
phrases  45,  30 
phrenetick  45,  25 
phrenzy  45, 25 
Phrygia  45,  31 
phthisick  52,  9, 19 
pi'd  45, 15 
pil'd  27, 19 
pin  78, 13 
pinch  28,  28 
pin'd  29, 1 
pine  78, 13 
pinn'd  28,37 
pisse  32,  34 
pitch  34,  7 
pits  34, 16 
pittied  66,  17 
pitty  66, 17 
pittying  66, 17 
plaster  46, 1 
please  32,  21 
plough  12,11;  16,10 
ply'd  46,4 
Polyphemus  45,  26 
poore  12,  24 


pots  34, 16 
prteamble  9,  26 
prajheminent  9,  25 
prrevalent  9,  25 
presse  32,34 
pretty  46, 10 
Priscian  48, 14 
Priscilla  48,14 
profit  79,2 

prophesie  45, 27       .   '      '■ 
prophet  45,27;  79,  2  ■    ,;: 
provide  55, 25        .         ': 
psalme  46, 17  . 

psalter  46, 17 
pseudo-prophet  46, 18'i   i. 
Ptisand,  Ptizon  52, 13,.  19. 
Ptolomie  52,17,20'  ,' 
purchase  32,  21 
purloine  11,33 
purse  31,13,14  > 

puts  34, 16 

quaile  15, 10 
quaint  15, 10 
quake  9, 19;  12,  34 
(lualme  46,  22 
quart  31,22 
queane  15, 15 
queasie  15, 15 
queen  15, 13 
quinsey  47,  28 
quire  9,  21 
Quodnam  46,  27 
quoife  15,  20 
quoit  15,20,23 
quoth  9,22;  46,27.30 
(luotient  46,28 
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race   78,17,21,22 

Rachael  37,  2 

rack  78, 7 

raigne  78, 29 

raine  78,27 

rake  78,9 

range  29,6;  40, 12;  62,33;  77, 29 

ranged  40, 12 

rangest  39,  24 

ranging  41,  8 

rapsody  46,  21 

rase  47,2;  78,20 

read  79,3 

receive  9, 10;  10, 19,  30 

reconcird  27,20 

red  79,6 

refuse  32, 17 

reine  78,29 

renowne  16, 1 

reposd  32,32 

revenge  29,  6 

Rhasis  47, 11 

rhetorician  47, 11 

rhetorick,    rhetorique    29,  32; 

47,11 
rheume  9,12;  11,6 
ribs  22,3 
rid  78,2 
ride  78,  2 
rifle  39,2 
right  24, 18 
ring  39,  31 ;  40,  20 
ringer  40,  20 
ringest  40, 1 
rive  34,  22 
rohe  21,30 
rock  22.9 


rode  23, 17 
roU  26,  5 
rough  16, 11 
rude  23,17 
Euth  31,29 

sack  78,4 
sacrifice  22, 15 
sadles  61,3 
safe  23,35;  78,2 
saffron  78,  3 
said  10,  5 
saies  23,  25 
saist  10,  5 
saith  10,  5 
sake  78,4 
salve  27,  22,  26 
salves  27,  26 
sample  vgl.  example 
saves  34,  33 
say  10,4 
scab  48, 10 
scaffold  48, 10 
scaine  48, 10 
scald  26,7;  48,11 
scalp  27,  2 
Scammony  48, 11 
scan  48, 11 
scape  48, 11 
scarce  30,3,4;  48,  11 
scath  31,  32 
scay  48, 11 
scepter  48, 12 
schedule  49,  8 
schisme  49,  8 
Schole  49,  5 
schoole  49,  6 
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scoffe  23,34;  48,19 
Scoggin  48,  19 
scold  48, 19 
sconce  28,  27 
scoope  29,  20;  48,  21 
scope  48, 19 
score  48, 19 
scot  48, 19 
scould  48, 19 
scoure  48,  20 
scud  48,  21 
scuffle  48,21 
scull  48,  21 
scum  48,  21 
scupe  vgl.  scoope 
scuppit  48,  21 
search  30,  5 
searge  30,  34 
seate  33,32 
see  23,12 
seize  32,28 
selves  27,  26 
sepulcher  37,  9 
sewer  15,  33 
sharp  31, 10 
sheath  31,37 
shee  23, 12 
shelve  27,22 
sheriffe  11.9 
shipwright  79,  1 
shod  49,  20 
shoe  9.15;  11,24 
shoen  80,  5 
shoo'd  vgl.  shod 
should  12,22 
shrew  49,  27 
shrieve  vgl.  sheriffe 


shrine  77,21 

shrow  49,26 

sickle  59. 10 

sickles  59, 14 

siege  11,  9 

sighes  24. 15 

sight  24, 18 

since  28,27 

singe  29,  6 

singer  39,  23 

singest  39,  24 

sith  32, 1 

sitteth  31,29 

sive  34,21;  47,22 

size  35, 15 

skarfe  30,26 

skin"d  29,2 

skipt  29,  25 

skurfe  30,26 

slaughter  13, 18 

slice  78,17 

smart  31,  22 

smith  32, 1 

suapt  29,25 

snarle  31,  3 

sniVd  21,33 

snirle  50, 19 

snurle  vgl.  snirle 

sodeine  79,  8 

some  27,31;  79,9 

son,  sonne  28,12,21;  48,5 

soone  12,29 

soot  51,  29 

sooth  12,30 

sought  12,8 

southeme  54, 13 

sow  15,38 
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spare  29,  37 

sparse  31. 12 

speake  9, 8 

spoke  (sb.)  50,  27 

spoke  (vb.)  50,26 

sponge  29, 6 

Sporle  31,3;  50,28 

sport  31,  25 

sprats  34, 16 

squabble  50,30 

squad  50,30 

squall  50,  30 

squat  50,  30 

squeake  15,16;  50,  .30 

squib  50,31 

squieze  15, 18 

squitter  50,  31 

stackt  22,  30 

staffe  23,36:  51,1 

stagger  40, 18 

stam  27,  34 

starch  31,  26 

starre  30, 1 

stealth  26,35 

steame  51,  4 

stem  51,  3 

stewes  15,  26 

stich  34, 12 

stick  78,7 

stifles  61,  4 

stiFd  27,  19 

stinch  28,29 

stirres  31, 15 

stith  32,  1 

stole  (sb.)  25,  34 

stole  (vb.)  25,  33 

stood  12,31 


stofd  30, 16 

store  30, 16 

stout  12, 10 

straggles  61,  5 

strange  28, 16 

streight  10, 19 

strengthening  66,  3,  5 

stretch  34,  7 

strike  25,26 

string  40,  12 

stringed  40,  12 

strive  (praet.)  34,22 

struggle  59,  10 

struggles  59, 15 

subtill  48,  7 

such  34, 13 

suite  33,33 

sum  79,  9 

sung  29,  5 

supt  29,  25,  27 

sute  33,32 

swagger  14,  11:  40,  18 

swarme  31,  6 

swart  31,  23 

swarve  32,  8 

swath  (sb.)  31,30 

swath  (vb.)  31,32 

sweare  14, 11;  56,  30 

sweat  51,  20 

sweet  14, 11 

swept  29,  25 

Switzer  51,24 

sworn  27, 15 

sword  51,25,27;  56,30 

swore  51,  25,  27 

swound  51,  26 

swut  51,28 
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Tansey  47,  28 

tath  31,  32 

taught  13,  21 

Tempse  28, 11 

temse  52,  2 

Tetrarch  30,  6 

Thames  53,  4 

thank  54,  15 

that  54, 2 

the  23,10;  53,7;  54,2 

thee,  the  23,11;  53,8;  54.2 

theeve  vgl.  thieve 

theft  54, 16 

their  53,15;  54,3:  78.31 

theise  53, 17 

them  54,  3 

then  54,  3 

thence  54,  4 

there  53, 14;  54,  3 

these  32,15;  53,17;  54,3 

they  53,19;  54.3 

thieve  53, 18 

thigh  53,20 

thin  53,21 

thine  53,  21 ;  54,  3 

third  54, 16 

this  54,  4 

thither  54,  5 

those  32,15;  54,4 

thou  16,9;  54,3 

though  54,  4 

thought  12,8 

Thrace  54,20 

thrall  54,20 

threaten  54,  22 

threcl  54,22 

threw  54,23 


thrice  54,  24 

Thrilliin  54,  24 

thrip  54,  24 

thrive  (inf.)  34,23;  54.24 

thrive  (praet.)  54,  24 

throb  54,26 

throp  54,26 

through  12,12;  16,11;  54,26 

throw  54,27 

throwes  54,  27 

thrumb  54,20 

thrust  54,  20,  29 

thruttle  54,20 

thumb  28,  3 

thus  54,  4 

thwart  31,23 

thy  7,24;  54,3 

tigers  61,  9, 24,  26 

til'd  27,  19 

tinder  29,  3 

'tis  52,  5 

tith  32, 1 

to  52,  26 

toe  9,15;  11,24;  52,27 

toll  52,  30,  32 

Toll  (n.  propr.)  52,  30 

tollbooth  52,32 

tooth  12,30 

tose  52,  33 

to't  (to  it)  53,  2 

tough  12,12;  16,11 

towell  16,  1 

tower  59,  27 

towne  15,  38 

toze  (vgl.  tose)  35,  16 

transcend  48, 12 

trash  33,  1 
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trifle  59.  10;  60,  15 
trifles  59,  14 
triumph  45, 28 
trophie  45,  27 
trouble  55, 12 
trow  16,  4 
trowell  16, 1 
truce  32,26 
true  7,  13 
tnisse  32,34 
tun  78, 11 
tun'd  28,  34 
tune  78,  10 
tunn'd  28,33 
Turk  31, 1 
ty  7,26 

uncle  59,9;  60,  13 

uncles  59,13;  61,2 

underpropt  29,  25 

unties  60,  19 

ur  31,  25 

urge  30,34 

us  32, 12 

use  (sb.)  32,29 

use  (vb.)  32,17,21 

utterance  28,  26 

yantguard  55,  20 
Yaux  55,  21 
verdict  22,  33 
vice  32,25 
victuals  22,33 
view  15,  7 
virtue  55,  26 
void  9,16;  11,30 
vowell  16,  1 


wait  78,33 

walk(e)  26,  27 ;  27,  1 

Walter  56,  7 

ward  30,8 

ware  78,10 

warme  31,  5 

warne  31,8 

warp  31, 10 

warre  78, 10 

warres  31, 18 

wart  31,  23 

wary  14, 10 

was  32, 13 

wash  33,  3 

wave  34, 19 

weary  14, 10 

wee  23,11 

weigh  56,  4 

weight  9,10;  10,27;  78.33 

Welch  26,  12 

wet  14,  10 

wharf  30,26 

which  34,  12 

whird  27, 19 

minberg,  Whinborrough  30,30 

whist  33,  28 

who  57,2 

whole  57,  3 

whom  57,  2 

whore  57,  3 

whose  57,  2 

why  7,  24 

wife  23,35;  24,5 

wild  27,19;  56,11 

wildernesse  56,  12 

win  77, 19 

wind  28,33 
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wine  77,20 
wing  29, 5 
with  14, 10;  32, 1 
wive  34,19 
wives  24, 5 
woe  56, 14 
wolfe  26,  17 
womb  56, 17 
woo  56, 15 
wood  12,  31:  56,  14 
wool  56. 17 
work  14, 10 
worme  31,  6 
worrey  56,  20 
worse  31,  14:  56,  18 
worsted  56,  20 
wort  56, 19 
worth  32,  5 


worthy  54,  6 

would  12,22 

wrath  31,  30 

wreath  31,  37 

Wretham  57,  6 

wright    (vgl.  millwright,    ship- 

wright)  57,  7 ;  79,  1 
write  57,7;  78,34 

yawne  57,  21 
yerke  31, 1 
yolke  57,26 
you  16,9 
your  12, 16 
youth  16,12 

Zounds  19,10 


Druckfehler  des  Origiuals. 

Sign.  B3,  Z.  3   Anglo - latiuum :  1.  Anglo-latinam; 
S.  13,  Z.  31  provingit:  1.  proving  it; 

18,  „  29  f.  liave  chiefly:  1.  have  it  chiefly; 

27,   „  11  oFm:  1.  oPn; 

31,   „  32  a:  1.  a; 

31,  „  32  tath:  I.  lath; 

32,  „    3  both:  1.  boit); 
40,   „  28  were:  1.  where; 
43,  .,  15  a,  n,  or  «:  1.  a,  o,  or  u\ 

45,   „     9  pommont:  1.  pammont  (durchwegs  "Worter  mit  pa-); 
49,   „     1  Sheltou:  1.  Skelton; 
51,   „     3  Sebbin:  1.  Stebbin, 
51,   „     4  stip:  1.  step; 
51,   „  17  stumpet:  1.  strumpet; 
54,   „     7  theft:  I.  theft; 
54,   „27  Yerbs:  1.  Yerb; 
56,   „  22  rem-member:  1.  re-member; 
58,   „  26  fault:  1.  force? 
61  (zwischen   dritter  und   vierter  Klammer)  shall  as:   1.  shall 

pronounce  as; 
65,  Z.  22  doth  occurre:  1.  doth,  oecurre; 
65,   „  24  follow:  1.  followiug  (?to  follow); 
65,  „  28  Greeke)  end:  1.  Greeke);  end; 
67,  „  10  Boos:  1.  Booz; 
71,  „  21  many  times:  zu  tiigen; 
76,   „     3  these  along:  1.  these  rules  (?)  along; 
89,   „  32  right  worthy:  1.  right  northy. 


Druckfehler  der  Torliegenden  Ausgahe. 

S.  17,  Z.  26  it:  1.  if; 


18, 

„  3.0  one:  I.  our; 

28, 

„  23  (Rand)  anee:  1.  ance; 

29, 

„  22  Thappes:  1.  Trappes; 

32, 

„  14  gofting:  1.  golling; 

32, 

„  15  Gofting:  1.  Gofling; 

33, 

„     9  (Eand)  ajme:  1.  afme; 

44 

Zeilenzahlung  falsch ! 

44, 

Z.  21  meeck:  1.  meek; 

Berichtigung  zu  §  25.  Ich  bemerke  nachtraglich,  dali 
sporle  (50,  28)  wohl  niehts  anderes  sein  wird  als  der  schon  81,  8 
genannte  Ortsname  Sporle  (heute  Sporle-with-Palgrave,  im  siid- 
westlichen  Norfolk),  der  an  erstgenannter  Stelle  nur  irrtiimlich 
mit  kleinem  Anfangsbuchstaben  erscheint.  Damit  fallen  die  iii 
§  25  an  dieses  "Wort  gekniipften  Folgerungen. 
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